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Introduction 


A good jigsaw takes a devotee many hours to assemble. A complex jigsaw 
can sit for months before it is completed, and a novice will likely only get 
part way through before abandoning the puzzle. Still, three quarters of a 
century after the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (hereafter, North 
Korea) was founded, few accounts of its art, and fewer still of its music and 
dance, have seen the light of day. In respect to music and dance, like a jigsaw 
puzzle just begun, it would be a big ask to expect a single volume to pro- 
vide a full account, slotting everything into place from the first to last piece. 
This may seem a defensive position to take in my opening paragraph, but 
commentators who write about North Korea routinely point out that they are 
attempting to read tea leaves, as the available data is partial, incomplete, and 
often contradictory. An archive may hold just one or two of what should be 
a series of volumes. Some records that ought to be present have disappeared 
from official accounts. Some composers, singers, groups, and musical activ- 
ities are forgotten—that is, until someone unexpectedly stumbles on a dusty 
and previously unknown old text. 

In addition, access to materials is often restricted. It is as if some materials 
have been stamped, for some mysterious reason, secret. In Pyongyang, finding 
a publication from just a decade ago can require a search worthy of a detective. 
To copy a recording may require initiating a campaign to gain the necessary 
permissions. One only suspects that certain documents exist; denied access, 
one is told that one has no need for a particular item, or that it will be provided 
tomorrow—but tomorrow never arrives. A text by a specific author may be 
republished in a very different form, reflecting ideological changes. One par- 
ticularly pertinent example, Haebanghu Chos6n timak (Korean Music after 
Liberation), with Ri Hirim as its lead author, was published in both 1956 and 
1979, but whereas the first version has two chapters devoted to Soviet influence 
and to instrumental and orchestral composition (1956, 233-56), the second 
omits all mention of the Soviet Union, lists only song compositions, and starts 
with a discussion of Kim II Sung’s extensive involvement in cultural develop- 
ment. Again, collections of northern materials exist in the Republic of Korea 
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(hereafter, South Korea), but so does a national security law that limits not just 
access, but also much public discussion. Commentaries on northern music 
and dance by southern authors frequently explore the ties that bind—evidence 
ofa continuing tradition and the remains of what is claimed to have once been 
a homogeneous culture—at the expense of ideology or difference. And al- 
though the Internet has brought greater access to some materials, go-betweens 
decide what is available. At all times, one must consider the motivations that lie 
behind what is presented, and should never ignore what is not available. 
Meeting North Korean scholars and artists is not easy. Research in 
Pyongyang is heavily controlled, and permission to do anything has to be 
sought from opaque and unknown bodies. Visits to a school, to a children’s 
palace (where selected gifted children receive specialist training), or to a uni- 
versity need to be approved in advance. Visits will be scheduled that were 
not requested. Permission to record performances may or may not be given. 
Travel beyond the boundaries of the capital will usually be resisted. Academic 
research develops by following leads, but to do so is not possible in Pyongyang. 
Interviews, if allowed, will routinely be supervised, and it is sensible to assume 
that everything one does will be monitored. A foreign researcher can hardly 
approach people in the street or students in a university canteen and ask de- 
tailed questions. No researcher has free and unfettered access to a library or an 
archive, and tedium sets in when multiple sources reveal, as Scalapino and Lee 
(1972, 890) memorably put it, “unalleviated mediocrity and monotony.” 
North Korea's state apparatus means that, at the most basic level, potential 
danger accrues to those one works with, talks to, and sits with more than to 
the foreign researcher who, after a brief sojourn in Pyongyang, will be ex- 
pected (and hopefully allowed) to leave the country. With this in mind, it is 
not surprising that an ethnography can dehumanize or deontologize, as it 
depopulates its pages of the people it purports to study. Here, the interviews 
I cite are “on the record,’ but when a comment was made in an aside, or where 
a statement contradicted state ideology, I have carefully considered whether 
anonymity should be maintained or, indeed, whether I can include such 
a comment at all. The musicians, artists, and scholars I have met in North 
Korea have, even as they maintain the approved perspectives, proven them- 
selves knowledgeable, articulate, and thoughtful; each is worthy of attention, 
and I have a responsibility to relay and interpret what they have told me. But 
in doing so I also have a responsibility not to create problems for the inno- 
cent. Iam not blind to the well-documented reports of human rights’ abuses, 
but if I here refrain from criticism, it is because my aim is to assemble the 
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jigsaw that constitutes cultural production. I do not deny that cultural activ- 
ities are, or can be, political. In North Korea, culture reinforces ideological 
structures that control people. At the same time, as Rudiger Frank notes in 
his introduction to Exploring North Korean Arts, “a cowardly avoidance of 
the topic altogether might be safe, but is not helpful” (2011, 28). Hence, in 
this study I aim to offer insights into what is often said to be an unknown, re- 
clusive, and secretive state, to offer an exercise in consilience! by fitting some 
of the pieces into the puzzle that is North Korea. 

I was first permitted to visit North Korea in 1992, hosted by the Isang Yun 
Music Research Institute (Yun Isang tmak yonguso). Yun (1917-1995), 
whom I write about in Chapter 8, was Korea's best-known composer in the 
international arena during the latter part of the twentieth century, and he 
helped me gain permission for my research. He had watched me perform 
(South) Korean music at the Huddersfield Contemporary Music Festival in 
1988—where he was a featured composer—and had patiently listened to me 
introduce a pansori recital elsewhere; I had twice interviewed him in Berlin 
as I documented Korean composers (for two publications: Howard 1992, 
1999). I returned to Pyongyang in 2000, as the United Kingdom (along with 
other European states) negotiated to establish diplomatic relations. For both 
trips, I negotiated work schedules in advance and was admitted to conduct 
specific research. I was able to conduct multiple interviews, take individual 
workshops on specific instruments and on dance (and dance notation), col- 
lect copious materials, and observe and record rehearsals and performances. 
I have subsequently met and talked with North Koreans in Britain, China, and 
South Korea, have sporadically received replies from Pyongyang when I have 
asked questions, and have tracked down and consulted materials in archives, 
libraries, and personal collections across East Asia, Europe, and America. Still, 
this volume is, and by necessity must be, far from a complete account. I have 
never freely traveled the North Korean countryside; my knowledge of private 
music-making is almost all secondhand; I have not visited all the institutions 
and places, nor met and interviewed all those I would like to; and I have still 
not found every score, recording, and journal article that ought to exist. 


Songs as the soundtrack to North Korea 


North Korea behaves as if its whole territory is a theater, and as if all 
performances of music and dance project the country, the state apparatus, 
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and the population. The theater is for both domestic and international 
audiences. In stating this, I acknowledge the account by Suk-Young Kim 
(2010), but let me go further: songs form much of the soundtrack to the 
theater of daily life. Songs embed messages that tell the official history, the 
exploits of leaders, and of the socialist utopia yet to come. To Thomas More, 
utopia was not real but a fictional place; hence North Korea struggles to po- 
sition itself, in a recurring Groundhog Day sort of existence, between per- 
sistent shortfalls in the present and promises of abundance in the future. 
Song genres link to Korea’s past, continuing traditions known before 1945, 
and matching to Soviet and Chinese practice (for which, see Chapter 1). In 
ways that evoke parallels elsewhere, songs provide key pillars for state ide- 
ology, and function today with contemporary groups such as Moranbong, 
Samjiy6n, and Unhasu, just as they did with their predecessors, Wangjaesan 
and Pochonbo (Chapter 9). Songs form the building blocks of revolutionary 
operas (Chapters 4-6). Song aesthetics impact on instrumental soundworlds 
(Chapters 2-3), and song melodies structure instrumental and orchestral 
compositions (Chapter 8). Songs are rearranged in countless versions; they 
provide the musical background for mass performance spectacles that show- 
case gymnastics, dance, and more (Chapter 7). In Pyongyang, songs are con- 
stantly heard, from morning to night. North Koreans are daily reminded 
how their songs are beamed around the world, formerly (supposedly) by 
satellite, but today uploaded by Uriminzokkiri and by others—sympathizers 
and detractors—to the Internet. 

Songs, and music and dance more generally, offer windows through which 
we can glimpse North Korea. My account spans the period from 1945 to 
2018. Chapter 1 first introduces songs written in the northern part of the pe- 
ninsula shortly after liberation, or which are claimed in the official telling to 
date from earlier, and Chapter 9 ends in 2018, when a North Korean troupe 
visited South Korea during the Pyeongchang Winter Olympic Games and as 
a South Korean troupe, in return, visited North Korea, singing songs. By way 
of introduction, though, I must first look back to earlier in the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the Korean peninsula was a Japanese colony. Korean history is, 
of course, contested, as is the very legitimacy of the two Korean states set up 
when the peninsula was divided with the defeat of Japan at the end of World 
War II, and as is the uniqueness of ideologies and practices that then devel- 
oped on either side of what became the dividing line—the DMZ. 

Scholars have begun to chart how cultural production, including 
music, had begun to move in two very different directions by the 1930s, as 
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campaigns for localization and modernization became polarized. By then, 
Japan's colonialist “gaze” curated Korea's folklore and archaeology, and iden- 
tified in Korea something of Japan’s premodern past (Atkins 2010, 93-161; 
see also Pai 1994, 1998). By then, Korean folk songs and folk dances were 
being staged in new ways for new urban audiences (as would continue in 
North Korea; see Chapters 1 and 7). To many Koreans, traditional cultural 
production, including traditional music, was part of the past (and this would 
be taken up in North Korean rhetoric; see Chapters 2-3 and 5). But the past 
had failed: why else had the Korean peninsula, home to Choson, the longest- 
lasting dynasty in East Asia, and home to a relatively homogeneous pop- 
ulation with a claimed 5,000-year history, become the colony of an island 
state to its east that had always been distant to China, distant to the home of 
proper Confucian governance and social hierarchy? To many, it could not 
be imagined that traditional culture would in time assume the iconicity and 
high watermark with which South Koreans and many foreign scholars regard 
it today. So, a word of warning: do not consider “Korean music” to be just the 
music that emanates from South Korea, a construction that for traditional 
music (as kugak, literally, “national music”) looks back from what music 
has become as a result of state patronage, academic study, and international 
performance and promotion to reinterpret history (Howard 2016, Hee-sun 
Kim forthcoming). Equally, though, be wary of assuming that the ubiquity 
and commerce of South Korean K-pop is part of the theater of Pyongyang’s 
daily life. 

I ask readers to picture Seoul or Pyongyang in the 1930s or early 1940s. 
During the dark days (amhtikki, Poole 2014, 4-5) of colonial rule, Japan ex- 
tended its control beyond Korea into Manchuria. Japan moved toward war 
and tightened its grip on its colonial subjects. Korean intellectuals, writers, 
and artists looked for potential ways forward. The present was when change 
and modernization could prepare for the idealized future. Japan, after all, 
had accepted the need for modernization, and since the Meiji Restoration 
it had become the conduit through which many Western ideas entered East 
Asia. But could Japan provide a model for Korea’s modernization? Many 
Korean intellectuals, writers, and artists had trained in Osaka and Tokyo, 
since opportunities to travel to Europe or the United States were limited. 
After 1945 many migrated from the South to the North, sympathetic, as so 
many intellectuals and artists always are, to the socialist cause. There had, 
though, been few writers and artists among those in Manchuria who fought 
the Japanese as Korean guerrillas, who allied themselves to the Chinese 
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Communists in the 1930s and sheltered in the Soviet Far East in the early 
1940s. How could the socialist ideas that swept across the region provide a 
way to reinvigorate cultural production when so many intellectuals, writers, 
and artists were familiar with Japan, and saw the West through Japanese 
filters? One solution was to match the familiar to the unfamiliar, so al- 
though, not surprisingly, commentators identify Korean and Japanese roots, 
or Soviet and Chinese models, I contend North Korea developed fusions of 
all of these. 

In North Korea, music and musicians were, and remain, instruments 
of the state. Musicians were, and are, members of the military, and music 
was, and is, used to grandstand ideology and policy. Throughout the ex- 
istence of North Korea, songs indicate the important role music has been 
given. Colonial era school songs (K. changga) from, or modeled on, Japanese 
equivalents (J. shoka), were adjusted to become revolutionary songs, not dis- 
similar to Chinese and Soviet mass songs. Folk songs popularized during 
colonial times were recast to fit socialism. Songs helped create the official 
history, in which Kim II Sung defeated the colonial Japanese in 1945, de- 
feated America in the Korean War, and then led the reconstruction of a “so- 
cialist paradise” Songs embraced the notion of the popular, in which the 
masses were regarded as the creators of everything, but never forgetting 
that the Korean Workers’ Party knew and, in its policies, fully reflected the 
people’s desires. Songs therefore create the arch that spans this volume. 
Chapters 1 and 9 map the two chronological ends as foundation stones, while 
Chapters 4-6 function as the capstone, discussing revolutionary operas— 
song operas—that intimately link the first two North Korean leaders, father 
and son Kim II Sung (1912-1994) and Kim Jong II (19427-2011). The re- 
maining chapters complete the arch. Chapters 2 and 3 explore instruments, 
isolating formative issues and ideologies that justified creating “improved” 
(kaeryang) versions of traditional instruments (chontong akki) as national 
instruments (minjok akki). Claims by Kim II] Sung and Kim Jong II that in 
North Korea, national instruments should match or exceed the abilities of 
Western instruments, while Western instruments must be made subservient 
to a Korean soundworld, are persistent undercurrents in this discussion. 
Chapter 7 shifts to mass performance spectacles and dance, and moves from 
the present—and from the intention to make people part of spectacles—back 
to the colonial era, when staged dances emerged, most notably through the 
choreography of Choe Stinghti. Chapter 8 looks at how, with songs domi- 
nating public spaces, composers developed large-scale compositions based 
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on them for instrumental ensembles and orchestras. In Chapter 8, in order to 
ask how the avant-garde can be squared with the North’s ideology laden poli- 
cies, I look at Korea’s most famous composer, Isang Yun. 


Conventions 


I conducted all the interviews cited, unless otherwise indicated, but where 
appropriate I have adjusted the grammar of quotations—everyone has 
the right for their words to be rendered adequately. The sheer quantity of 
speeches by Kim II Sung and Kim Jong II, and the various forms in which 
they have been published at different times, can make a reference list un- 
wieldy, so I cite speeches and writing by (or written for) the two Kims in 
the text. Quotation marks are used to signal claims made in speeches or in 
publications about music and dance, but also about historical events and 
other matters that can be disputed. Again, to avoid clogging up the reference 
list, Internet sources are cited in endnotes except where the source is a sig- 
nificant article or book; Internet addresses were operational as of December 
31, 2018, unless otherwise stated. I give publication dates for North Korean 
sources based on the versions consulted. Much biographical information on 
composers and musicians is sourced from publications by Kim Tékkyun and 
Kim Tikchoéng (1998), Chang Yongchol (1998, 2001) and Mun Séngnydp 
(2001). Two journals provide a veritable treasure trove of materials on cul- 
tural, musical, and dance matters, Chosén timak (Korean Music) published 
between 1955 and 1968, and the still monthly Choson yesul (Korean Arts).° 
However, journal articles tend to be short and repeat material covered else- 
where, so I give full references only where an article has significance in its 
own right, otherwise using shorthand to give only the year and month of 
publication (e.g., 1963/11, 1964/1). A full discussion of these two journals is 
beyond my scope here; I will offer a more detailed consideration in a future 
article. 

As with most publications by foreign scholars on Korea, I use the 
McCune-Reischauer romanization system for Korean terms, while Pinyin 
is used for Chinese, and Hepburn for Japanese. For clarity I add “K.,” “J.” or 
“C? to indicate Korean, Japanese, or Chinese, respectively. The accuracy of 
McCune-Reischauer is such that it allows the ready substitution of Korean 
script, and therefore makes a character glossary redundant; it enables 
researchers to find materials in library collections and music archives 
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around the world that other systems fail to do. It also has the benefit, de- 
spite the challenge presented by diacriticals, of allowing foreigners to make 
reasonable stabs at pronouncing Korean terms. It would be inappropriate to 
use the romanization system now in use in South Korea and approved by its 
government, and North Korea has not consistently applied a single system 
over its 75-year existence. Although I appreciate the sensitivities around in- 
dividual preferences, I render personal names given in Korean in published 
sources in McCune-Reischauer, without hyphenation. However, I respect 
preferred spellings where these are printed; where a composition, publi- 
cation, or recording is distributed in the international market; or where a 
person is well-known outside Korea. Hence Kim II Sung [Kim Ils6ng], Kim 
Jong Il [Kim Chongil], and Kim Jong Un [Kim Chongtn]. In the reference 
list, I use square brackets to give an author’s name in McCune-Reischauer 
only where this facilitates cross-checking between sources in Korean and 
English (or other languages). 

I use the internationally accepted “Pyongyang” and “Seoul” for 
the northern and southern capitals. Due to familiarity, I use “juche” 
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(unitalicized) rather than “chuche,” and, to reflect pronunciation, “shi” 
rather than “si” (shin rather than sin). I retain the North Korean prefer- 
ence for an initial “r” (Ri, rather than Lee or Yi; rabal rather than nabal). 
In Korea, both North and South, the family name comes first, followed by 
one or two given names (each usually of one syllable). I follow this con- 
vention, except where a person is well-known outside of Korea with their 
family name after their given name(s); hence, Isang Yun (rather than Yun 
Isang). To indicate where the author of a book or article gives their name 
in the Western way (with family name after given names), the reference list 
introduces a comma after the family name; the comma is omitted where 
the book or article gives the author’s name in the Korean way (that is, 
with the family name before given names)—as is always the case where a 
publication is in Korean. In the reference list, translations of titles from 
Korean are only given where these appear on publications. Titles of songs, 
compositions, and other works are given in quotation marks, with the 
Korean (italicized) preceding an English translation or transliteration on 
the first occurrence, while Korean journal and newspaper titles are given 
in italics, followed, on the first occurrence, by an English translation in 
brackets. I use English versions of song titles and lyrics where available, 
but otherwise offer my own translations. Some speeches by Kim II Sung 
and Kim Jong I] have appeared in many versions and, where possible, I give 
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the date of publication to identify which version I am citing; I make use of 
authorized English translations where available, noting, when appropriate, 
how these differ from Korean originals. I use the familiar Gregorian cal- 
endar, and not North Korea’s recently instituted calendar (which counts 
from “juche 1”—Kim I] Sung’s year of birth). 


1 
Songs for the Great Leader 


We are making a revolution, and we should inspire the people to the 
revolutionary struggle by means of songs. 
—Kim Jong Il, 1975 


Watch the daily news on North Korea’s state television—or many of the clips of 
news broadcasts available online—and you will observe the image of a torch 
superimposed at the top left of the screen. This is the juche torch, reminding 
people of an ideology that for many years has been vital and central to North 
Korea and its cultural production, but which, in September 1998, began as 
an image of a satellite, similar in size and color. It first appeared days after 
North Korea claimed to have launched its first satellite, Kwangmyéngsong 
(Bright Star). The technology required to get a satellite into orbit was, inter- 
national critics warned, much the same as that required to launch missiles; 
hence, when it first appeared, the television reporter announced, and the 
superimposed image forever after reminded viewers, that the satellite had a 
peaceful purpose: to broadcast North Korean songs 24/7 around the world. 
Some 23 years before this, on May 6, 1975, Kim Jong II, then the Dear Leader, 
the son of the Eternal President Kim II Sung (who in life had been the Great 
Wise President-for-Life Dearly Beloved and Sagacious Leader) and father 
of today’s leader, Kim Jong Un (b. 1983), had given a speech from which 
the quote opening this chapter is taken, “For the further development of our 
juche art:’> That speech began: “Our art is now winning fame throughout 
the world. All countries regard the visit of a Korean art troupe as good for- 
tune.” Even in a world where cultural diplomacy has become commonplace, 
Kim’s claims seem hard to square with reality. But, given that few outside the 
country regularly tune in to Pyongyang’s television news, the images of the 
satellite and the torch function as propaganda aimed, first and foremost, at a 
domestic audience. Until recently, songs served the local audience, but today 
they are uploaded to YouTube and Youku and aimed at global citizens. 


Songs for “Great Leaders”. Keith Howard, Oxford University Press (2020). © Oxford 
University Press. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780190077518.001.0001 
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Songs rehearse ideology, announce state policy, and memorialize his- 
tory. Songs populate the soundscape of Pyongyang, marking the rituals and 
the theater of daily life. Many thousands have been produced, as the title 
to a 1994 volume, Chosén kayo 2000 kokchip (Collection of 2,000 Korean 
Songs), indicates. Before that volume appeared, the four volumes of Chosén 
myonggok chip (Collection of Celebrated Songs, 1975) strategically ranked 
songs, arranging “revolutionary” (hyéngmyong) paeans at the top, followed 
by songs about Kim II Sung’s family, descriptions of key historical events, 
and songs from “revolutionary operas” (hyéngmyéng kagiik).4 The first 
six volumes of a larger, multivolume compendium, Chosén timak chonjip 
(Collection of Korean Music, 1982-1985), contained almost 3,000 songs, ar- 
ranged by date, and separating children’s songs from film songs—the latter 
opening with songs written for the soundtrack to the important 1949 film, 
“Nae kohyang/My Hometown” by the teenage Kim Yongdo (1932-1979), and 
ending with songs by the celebrated composer Séng Tongch’un (b. 1937) for 
a 1980 remake of the folk tale “Chunhyangjon/Story of ‘Spring Fragrance?” 
A more recent compendium, Chos6n norae taejon chip (2002), crammed an 
encyclopedic 8,000 songs into its 2,426 pages. 

“My Hometown” is claimed as the first locally produced film. It was 
written by Kim Songgu and directed by Kang Hongshil—Kang had worked 
as a singer and director during the latter years of Japanese colonial rule 
(1910-1945). It is routinely considered to have kick-started the revision of 
history to claim, as North Koreans are now taught, that liberation in 1945 
from the colonial yoke came because of the efforts of Kim II Sung, not be- 
cause of the Allies.° The film’s story mirrors Kim II Sung’s early life, and is 
an early telling of what became standard within his leadership cult: a boy, 
depicted as the hero, grows up with his mother near the Chinese border after 
his father dies, yearning to return home. In contrast, “Ch’unhyangjon” was 
and remains iconic: it formed the subject matter of the second ever silent 
film and the first film with sound made in Korea, both made long before the 
1945 division of the peninsula left today’s two rival states. For the northern 
regime, “Chunhyangjon” offered a tale “apt for an ideological interpretation” 
(Hyangjin Lee 2000, 72), and it was therefore remade in various guises, 
including as films and as a “national opera” (minjok kagtik).° 

However, it was films and songs that set out Kim II Sung’s personality 
cult. The first Chosén timak chonjip volume offers “50 years” of song pro- 
duction, measured back from its publication to when official history now 
has it that Kim Il Sung set up his guerrilla force, on April 25, 1932—a date 
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memorialized as a national holiday, and the major date in the calendar for 
military parades. The volume includes 11 widely known songs claimed to be 
older, written before or during Kim's childhood. It also includes five songs 
linked to Kim's family, several in the mould of Western-style, colonial-era 
school songs (changga), and a pentatonic lullaby, “Chajangga;’ supposedly 
sung to Kim by his father, Kim Hyéngjik (1894-1926). Fifty-nine more songs 
are described as “revolutionary songs” (hyéngmyong kayo), supposedly com- 
posed during the 1930s and early 1940s by anonymous guerrillas fighting 
under Kim II Sung.® 

This chapter explores songs and their creators. Musicologists often forget 
that songs are the work of both lyricists and composers, and that it is lyrics 
that carry the messages. Note, though, that with the sole exception of the 
late Isang Yun, composers are celebrated in North Korea primarily for 
their songs. 


Songs for the people and of the people 


We have two types of songs. One, yesul kayo (art songs), are sung 
by singers and actors on stages. These are songs for professionals. 
The other type is for our people to sing. Both types must always be 
popular; the people should be able to understand every song. (Ri 
Changgu, interview, June 1992) 


The senior musicologist Ri Changgu was assigned to work with me during my 
first visit to Pyongyang in 1992. The two types of songs he differentiated to me 
are, essentially, songs for the people and songs of the people. Song collections 
and journals offer a mix, but songs of the people take precedence, and two 
are routinely given pride of place, printed on the first pages of almost all song 
collections and compendiums.’ One is “Aegukka/Patriotic Song,” the official 
national anthem. This is outward facing, designed to be sung and played for 
international functions more than at local events. The second, “Kim Ilsong 
changgun ti norae/Song of General Kim II Sung,” is for domestic use: 


Bright traces of blood on the crags of Changbaek still gleam, 
Still the Amnok carries along songs of blood in its flow, 

Still do those hallowed trees shine splendidly 

Over Korea, ever flourishing and free. 
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So dear to all our hearts is our General's glorious name, 
Our own beloved Kim II Sung of undying fame. 

Tell blizzards that rage in the wild Manchurian plains, 
Tell, you nights in forests deep where the silence reigns, 
Who is the partisan whose deeds are unsurpassed? 
Who is the patriot whose fame shall ever last? 


Setting lyrics by Ri Chranshi, “Song of General Kim II Sung” is heard eve- 
rywhere in North Korea. It was composed in June 1946 by Kim Won’gyun 
(1917-2002) to celebrate the first anniversary of Korea’s liberation. Written 
in a style familiar to those brought up in any socialist state, it combines mu- 
sical simplicity with ideological lyrics. The four-square march pairs two-bar 
phrases to build a simple ternary structure (A-A'-B-A’; Notation 1.1), and it 
features dotted rhythms and clearly articulated functional harmony. It is sim- 
ilar to Chinese geming guqu or Soviet massovaya persnya mass songs.'° But it 
is also similar to the changga school songs popularized across Korea during 
the colonial period. 

This song is so ubiquitous that its lyrics are chiseled into rocks beside the 
paths that climb mountains, “to provide inspiration” to walkers.!" It is, by 
any definition, popular. Back in 1905, Lenin had prepared the ground North 
Korea later nurtured, stating that literature and art must serve “not the bored 
‘upper 10,000’ suffering from fatty degeneration, but the millions and tens 
of millions of working people” (Lenin 1962, Vol. 10, 47-48). This song’s ap- 
peal to the fledgling regime is not hard to see. It was written nine months 
after Kim II Sung returned to Pyongyang in September 1945, two years be- 
fore the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea was proclaimed a separate 
state in September 1948, and a full three years before “My Hometown” was 
released. It was, then, one of the first works to set out Kim's credentials as 
leader. Mention of Manchuria, of blizzards in the mountains, and the Amnok 
River refer to Kim's guerrilla hideouts and battles with Japanese colonialists 
during the 1930s, setting up the authorized history that remains today. In 
1946, though, the memory of Soviet ambitions to impose the right-wing do- 
mestic leader Cho Manshik (1883-1950) rather than Kim were fresh in many 
minds,” and Kim still lacked majority support, not least because the four 
factions of the Korean Workers’ Party remained divided.'° 

Within a year of writing the song, Kim Wongyun composed the music 
for “Patriotic Song,” setting lyrics by Pak Seyéng that begin with the phrase 
“bright morning country” (achimiin pitnara). Reflection is a wonderful 
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thing, but could the commission to compose “Patriotic Song” have been 
a reward for “Song of General Kim II Sung”?!* Awards and appointments 
peppered Kim Wongyun’s subsequent career. In 1972 he received the top 
state award, the Kim II Sung Prize, and was appointed “people’s artist” (inmin 
paeu or inmin yesulga);!> in 1977 he was given responsibility to manage the 
collective of composers for revolutionary operas at the Sea of Blood Opera 
Company (P’i pada kagtiktan; see Figure 1.1); following his death, the state 
music conservatory was, as with Soviet practice, named after him.'° 

Kim’s first credited song is “Chosén haengjingok/Foundation March for the 
Nation”—the only approved song from 1945 published in the Chosén timak 
chénjip collection (1982, vol. 1, 121). Like “Song of General Kim I] Sung,” 
this is a four-square 16-bar march, but cast in binary form (A-A!-B-B). Set 
in a Western F major rather than maintaining anything from earlier Korean 
music, it opens with a dominant to tonic upbeat leap. Its third phrase offers 
a slight hint of chromaticism through a momentary modulation to D minor, 
a procedure that thereafter became routine among Pyongyang’s composers. 
Kim told me in an interview in June 1992 that he wrote “Foundation March” 
on August 16, 1945, the day Emperor Hirohito ordered the ceasefire, and a 
day after broadcasting to his people that the Pacific War must end. Kim told 


Figure 1.1 Members of the composers’ collective at the Sea of Blood Opera 
Company, 1992. Kim Won’gyun is second from the right. Photo by Keith 
Howard. 
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me he had participated in a poetry competition during the day, and both 
melody and lyrics came to him as he walked home. 

Kim claimed to be a self-trained musician. Born in Wonsan in Kangwon 
Province to the east, his family moved to the outskirts of Pyongyang, and he 
studied art at school. He picked up the harmonica, violin, and guitar from 
friends. He struggled to find work as an artist, and when in 1939 his father 
died, he took over the family home. In May 1946, as one of the first to benefit 
from the Soviet practice of promoting proletarian artists lacking formal mu- 
sical training, he joined what he termed to me in an interview the Pyongyang 
Musicians’ Union (P’yéngyangshi imakka tongmaeng).'’ He dedicated 
himself to producing songs that would serve the regime, including “Inchon 
haengjingok/Foundation March for Inchon” in September 1950 in support of 
the northern forces caught in the pincer movement created by MacArthur's 
landings at Inchon, the port to the west of Seoul. 

Pyongyang signed a cultural exchange agreement with Moscow in 
1949 (Armstrong 2003a, 82-83), and in 1952 Kim was sent to Moscow for 
training. There, he wrote a four-movement violin sonata, a string quartet, and 
some orchestral pieces. His graduation piece was the tone poem “Hyangto/ 
Birthplace,” cast in sonata form, opening with complex rhythmic fanfares 
and using much chromaticism. Written between October 1956 and May 
1957, and broadcast in Pyongyang in March 1958 (as discussed in Chosén 
uumak 1958/8), after Kim returned from Moscow, songs once more became 
his main output. During his life, he told me, he had written around 500 
songs, but by 1992 he no longer actively composed; at the Pyongyang Grand 
Theater, the home of the Sea of Blood Company, he laughed as he remarked 
to me, “My colleagues do the difficult work of composing. I just supervise the 
business!” 

Revolutionary songs claimed to predate Kim Won’gyun’s first song are la- 
beled “immortal” (pulmyél), because they link to the official account of Kim 
Il Sung’s guerrilla activities. Their composers are not acknowledged, since 
keeping their origins opaque maintains Kim II Sung’s preeminent position in 
the liberation struggle.'® One of the most celebrated revolutionary songs is 
“Choguk ti pum/Embrace of the Motherland”: 


The red glow in Moran hill, 

The beautiful rainbow on Taedong river, 

The embrace of the motherland as beautiful as the glow in the sky 
Is my beloved home, where I grew up. 
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The new spring when azaleas are in full bloom, 

The sky where the skylarks sing merrily, 

The embrace of the motherland as warm as spring days 
Is my mother who brought me up. 

The morning sun rising on the sea, 


The stars twinkling in the night sky, 
The embrace of the motherland as bright as sunrays 
Is the bosom of the fatherly General. 


Lyrics embrace ideology, but they also reflect the time when they are written. 
Those for “Embrace of the Motherland” suggest not the 1930s but the 1970s, and 
the mature cult of the senior Kim—which Aidan Foster Carter once referred to 
as “ludicrous hagiography” (1992, 11).!° Kim speaks in the first two verses. The 
mention of Moran (Peony) Hill commemorates his first speech after he returned 
to Pyongyang in Soviet uniform in September 1945. The Taedong River serves 
Pyongyang, but downstream passes Mar’gyéngdae, Kim’s birthplace, hence the 
reference to “my beloved home? “My mother” refers to Kang Pansok, who left 
Pyongyang for Manchuria in 1920 with her son and, according to the official ac- 
count, joined the women’s volunteer force to fight for independence from Japan. 
But the third verse reflects a different time: the claim is that it was added by a 
prodigious 10-year-old Kim Jong II in 1952,”° but it suggests a later time than 
this, since the “morning sun” refers to Kim II Sung, who as the “fatherly General” 
oversaw national rebuilding following the 1953 armistice in the Korean War. The 
senior Kim, incidentally, had been born Kim Songju, but adopted the name Il 
Sung (sun + become) during his guerrilla days in Manchuria. 

“Embrace of the Motherland” is Westernized. It is cast as a Viennese waltz, 
set to a regular 3/4 meter where Korean folk songs are most commonly in 
compound 6/8, 9/8 or 12/8 meters. Like “Foundation March” it is ternary, 
16 bars in length. It is in F major, with a passing modulation in its third four- 
bar phrase. The chord progression is standard: tonic to subdominant to 
dominant, cadencing back to the tonic over the first eight bars. After 1945, 
Soviet cultural advisers were in North Korea and set plans for production 
and distribution,”’ so songs like this, particularly when the moniker “rev- 
olutionary” is used, are often assumed to follow Soviet practice. However, 
such songs are equally reminiscent of the school songs promoted in Korea 
during the colonial period on Japanese models. Casting the net wider, stan- 
zaic binary and ternary structures are not unlike Christian hymns, and in- 
deed missionaries had been active in Korea since the 1880s, with Pyongyang 
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the center for much proselytizing in the early twentieth century. Although 
northern commentators reject any potential hymn influence,” at the very 
least it can be argued that Soviet influence fused with existing practice. 

The first Korean school song is usually identified as Kim Inshik’s (1885- 
1963) “Haktoga/Students’ Song,” written in 1903 (Song Pangsong 1984, 
573-74; Yi Kangsuk 2001, 61). This sets a text about the thirst for education 
to an eight-bar 4/4 melody, dividing into four two-bar phrases. The melody, 
though, is lifted from a 1900 Japanese song, “Tetsudo shoka/Railroad Song” 
(Byeon 2001, 42). The connection to Japan is evident in the term for school 
songs, changga, which is the Korean pronunciation of Japanese shoka—songs 
popularized from the 1880s onward across the Japanese archipelago (Han 
Myonghti 1985, 417; No Tongtin 1995, 590). Lasting memories of colonial 
injustice mean that Korean commentators resist pointing to Japanese in- 
fluence, so while the moniker “revolutionary song” suffices in Pyongyang, 
today’s South Korean musicologists prefer to ally the developments of such 
Western-style songs to the spread of Christianity. In South Korea we hear, 
for instance, how Kim Inshik attended mission school in Pyongyang and, al- 
though later known as a violinist and composer, he learned to play the har- 
monium during early music lessons with two missionaries, a Mrs. Hunt and 
a Mrs. Snooks (Taehan minguk yesulw6n 1988, 2, 187-88). Christian hymns 
were duplicated in Seoul as early as 1888 at the Ewha School, run by Methodist 
missionaries, where Mrs. Mary Scranton taught singing, and what is generally 
regarded as the first Korean hymnbook, Chanmiga, dates to 1892. In place 
of four-part harmony, the hymns promoted in Korea tended to use regularly 
parsed unison melodies that lent themselves to harmonium accompaniments; 
many were imported from the North American evangelical revival of a few 
years before, of the kind collected in Sankey and Moody’s 1877 Sacred Songs 
and Solos (Yi Yus6n and Yi Sangman 1984, 479-80; Yi Konyong 1987, 147-85; 
Min Kyéngbae 1997, 25-43). 


Songs and song composers 


Generally speaking, composers who fared best in Pyongyang were those as- 
sociated primarily with songs rather than instrumental or orchestral works. 
The colonial period had, though, seen the beginnings of a local adoption of 
(and training for) the Enlightenment’s cult of the composer, in which status 
accrued to those who created instrumental and orchestral music.”? In fact, 
this remained the case after 1945, as North Korea looked to the Soviet Union, 
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but, as Chapter 8 will touch on, by the mid-1960s, songs and compositions 
based on them had replaced symphonies, quartets, and other abstract forms. 
Why? First, the ephemeral nature of music exposes it to criticism, because 
the abstraction and plasticity of sound requires interpretation. When music 
is considered a form of language, whether enigmatic, ambiguous, analyzable, 
or programmatic, explanations are expected.”4 And when sound is consid- 
ered in aesthetic terms, as Richard Adlington (2013a, 5) notes, composers 
readily attract negative attention. As Barbara Mittler puts it in respect 
to China, the more complicated and intricate a musical piece is, the more 
censors regard it with suspicion (1997, 59). Lenin riled against selfish artists 
who made use of “deliberate vagueness” (Lunacharsky 1967, 259-60),° but 
the distrust of music and attempts to control it go back much further, at least 
to Aristotle and Plato, and in East Asia to the Confucian classics. 

Second, songs are bounded objects, because lyrics impose meaning. The 
choice of lyrics can, though, still be critiqued: “Apolitical artists are use- 
less; those hostile to the new ideology are dangerous,’ is how Arnold Perris 
has it (1985, 71-72). Dmitri Shostakovich, responding to criticism of his 
compositions, stated that within Stalin’s Soviet Union, “music [was] no longer 
an end in itself, but a vital weapon in the struggle” (cited in Schwarz 1983, 
130). In much the same vein, Kim Jong I] commented that “music without 
politics is like a flower without scent” (cited in Yi Hyénju 2006b, 167). In 
songs, clarity is given by lyrics, and when an orchestral or instrumental work 
is based on a song, it can be claimed to retain the meaning of the lyrics.”° 

In reality, the fortunes of North Korean composers depended on a variety 
of factors, none of which were consistently applied. In his 1975 speech, Kim 
Jong Il commented on this: 


Our creators of music do not accept Party policy with sensitivity. I gave 
them the task of composing powerful songs capable of inspiring the 
masses... but as yet they have failed to produce a good song... Our music 
creators are unable to compose even a good march. 


Composers, however, could never be on firm ground: 
As I have constantly emphasized, creation should never be repetitive. In 
creation, similarity and repetition mean death. We cannot call that which 


plagiarizes melodies from other songs. .. creative work. 


Over the next few pages, to explore how different composers fared, I look at 
the careers of two, Ri Myénsang (1908-1989) and Ri Konu (1919-1998). 
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Ri Myonsang grasped the advantage of composing songs for and of the 
people with ideological lyrics, and quickly came to occupy a central position 
in Pyongyang.”’ In 1946 he celebrated socialist construction in “Sandp kén'guk 
ui norae/Song of Industrial Construction,’ and a year later articulated the tri- 
umph of socialism in “Stingni ti 5-w6l/May Victory” and “Stingni ti koryu/ 
Road of Victory.’ In 1948 he proclaimed the new world in “Sae pom ti norae/ 
Song of the New Spring.” And in 1952, during the Korean War, he reminded 
people of their hometowns in “Nae kohyang tii chongdtin chip/Affection for 
My Hometown House,’ announced the new dawn to come in “Pom norae/ 
Spring Song,’ and commemorated Kim II Sung’s role in a 1937 guerrilla in- 
cursion against Japanese forces in “Amnokkang icholli/Amnok River 2,000- 
ri”*8 Of note, one of Ri’s wartime songs, “Chungguk inmin chiwongun changa/ 
Chinese People’s Volunteer Army Praise Song; was suppressed after a re- 
write of the conflict’s history minimized Chinese involvement. These are 
songs of the people, easy to sing, fitting the revolutionary song and school 
song mold. So, too, are his later “Kim Ils6ng wonsunim manse/Long Live Great 
General Kim II] Sung” (1974) and “A! Suryéngnim p’'umiyo/Oh! The Great 
Leader’s Embrace” (1969), which both occupy prominent positions in song 
collections. His rewards, after being appointed “merit artist” (or “laudatory 
artist; konghun paeu or konghun yesulga) in 1955 and people's artist in 1961, 
were the Kim II Sung Prize in 1972, and, unique among composers, a place for 
eternity alongside guerrilla fighters and political figures in the Mount Taesong 
Revolutionary Martyrs’ Cemetery (Taesbngsan hyongmyong rydlsarting). 

Ri learned his craft during colonial times, when Japan controlled Korea.*° 
He was born in South Hamgyéng Province, within the borders of today’s 
northern state, and traveled to Japan in 1930 to study piano. Insufficient 
funds meant he temporarily gave up, but he soon returned to Tokyo, where he 
trained until 1933. It is reported that he could not find a teaching job (Chang 
Yongchol 1998, 305), so he had to take on other work. He was, though, in the 
right place, and after his first song was published that same year (1933), he 
began to compose for record labels headquartered in Japan, such as Polydor 
and Victor. In the 1930s, the rapidly growing recording industry meant 
Ri composed for specialist singers—by definition, songs for the people— 
working within two commercial genres aimed at the Korean market, shin 
minyo (new folk songs) and taejung kayo (popular songs), and liaising with 
Korean agencies (munyebu) set up by labels. 

By way of background, when Japan declared Korea its colony in 1910, its 
first recording company, Nihon Chikuonki Shokai (Nipponophone), al- 
ready existed. Shortly thereafter, it seems an agreement was concluded con- 
fining European and American recording companies to China, but giving 
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Japanese-based companies (even where set up by foreigners, as Nipponophone 
had been) a monopoly over Japanese territories, including Korea. In Korea, 
because recordings were initially the icing that encouraged people to buy 
expensive gramophone equipment, the market was the preserve of a largely 
Japanese mercantile elite until, from the mid-1920s onward, it became finan- 
cially worthwhile to target Koreans. However, through the 1930s, recording 
studios were almost all in Japan, and Korean singers traveled to Tokyo and 
Osaka to record (Pak Chianho 1992, 170-75; Yi YOngmi 1998, 50, 78-87; 
Yamauchi 2009, 118-21; Gloria Lee Pak 2006, 65). Ri joined the arrangers, 
backing musicians, and composers who congregated around the studios. 

As a Korean genre, shin minyo was first announced in the Chosén ilbo 
(Korean Daily News) in March 1931. Shin minyo typically blended com- 
pound Korean rhythmic cycles with instrumental accompaniments that 
might feature traditional instruments but more usually used the then- 
popular Western dance band. A Japanese genre, shin minyo, predated the 
Korean equivalent, but was distinctly nationalist. Where Japanese shin 
minyo were often commissioned by schools and factories, the Korean genre 
was a commercial proposition (Yi Chinw6n 1997, 372-88; Pak Ch’anho 
1992, 229; Kim Chémdo 1995; Finchum-Sung 2006).*! The second genre 
aimed at the Korean market was taejung kayo, a popular style commonly re- 
ferred to in the 1930s as yuhaengga (songs in fashion). This was the Korean 
equivalent of Japanese ryukoka, a genre that sits behind the still popular 
Japanese enka (Yano 2002, 28-44). The genre is today referred to in South 
Korea, after its insistent foxtrot rhythm, as t7ir6t’ii or, using onomatopoeia, 
as ppongtchak. The earliest Korean song normally identified within the style 
is “Httimangga/Song of Aspiration,’ written probably in 1923 by an un- 
known composer and recorded in 1925 as “I p’ungjin sewol/These Troubled 
Times” by two courtesans (kisaeng). Debates in South Korea continue as 
to whether and to what extent Korean popular songs were influenced by 
Japanese equivalents.*” 

Ri also composed songs within a third colonial-era genre, yesul kagok 
(art lyric songs). Northern scholars today refer to such songs simply as “art 
songs” (yesul kayo). These are songs for specialists, for the people, that couple 
patriotic or sentimental texts to Western diatonic harmony. The first Korean 
song associated with the genre is Hong Ranpas (Hong Yonghu, 1897- 
1941°3) “Pongsonhwa/Balsam Flower, written in 1919. Illustrating how such 
songs continued in North Korea, one of Ri’s most celebrated songs is firmly 
anchored to this genre: “Nuni naerinda/Snow Falls.” Composed in 1965, the 
lyrics recount the official story of Kim II Sung’s guerrilla army, camped out in 
the harsh winter on Mount Paektu on the border with Manchuria. Three lines, 
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each of four bars duration, form one stanza, the second answering the first 
and the third functioning as an extended cadence. Slow and sorrowful, the 
lilting 4/4 accompaniment features a moving bass in C minor counterpointed 
by falling chord clusters, with a touch of ambiguity added by leading tone bb 
and bi alternation (Notation 1.2). The structure, accompaniment, and me- 
lodic contour is typical of what had become a standardized form. 
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Notation 1.2 Ri Mydnsang (1908-1989), “Nuni naerinda/Snow Falls” (1965). 
Source: Ro Ikhwa 1989, 20-21. 
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Essentially, North Korea hijacked the three colonial-era song genres be- 
cause many composers and singers who had specialized in these genres and 
recorded for Japanese companies settled in Pyongyang.** Ri Myonsang trav- 
eled back to Seoul at the end of the Pacific War but moved to Pyongyang 
in May 1946. Ri Konu, in contrast, never received the same accolades as Ri 
Myonsang. He had not been born on territory that became North Korea, but 
hailed from Kangwon Province to the east. He graduated later, in 1943, as a 
violinist and composer, after five years of study in Tokyo. Before then, rather 
than specializing in songs, a violin work and his orchestral “Chongch'un/ 
Youth” had been premiered at the All Japan Concours in 1941 and 1942. With 
Japan at war and clamping down on Korean nationalism, he was too late to 
benefit from the recording industry. Instead, he returned to Korea, where, be- 
tween 1944 and 1945, he taught at a girl’s high school in Kaeséng, which had 
been the capital during the Kory6é dynasty (918-1392) and sits just north of 
today’s DMZ dividing North from South. Politically left-leaning, he joined 
the Seoul-based Korean Proletariat Music Union (Chos6n p'trollet’aria tmak 
tongmaeng) in 1945. This was soon renamed the Korean Musicians’ Union 
(Chos6n timakka tongmaeng), and, in Seoul in 1947, he became its secre- 
tary. He took on the same role for the Korean Artists’ Union (Chos6n yesul 
chong tongmaeng), allying himself closely to left-leaning artists and writers. 
Songs such as “Haebang chonsae ti norae/Song of the Independence Fighters,” 
“Kaniin kil/The Way to Go,’ and “Yomyong tii norae/New Era Song” prom- 
ised much, but also hint at why he was arrested by the southern police in 1949 
and spent a period in the infamous Sédaemun prison before being released 
as northern forces entered Seoul in the early weeks of the Korean War. Along 
with many others, he moved to Pyongyang,*° where he later sat on various 
committees and continued to produce a mixed collection of instrumental 
works, choral pieces, and songs. He contributed to three revolutionary operas, 
“Pi pada/Sea of Blood” (1971), “Tang ti chamdwin ttal/True Daughter” 
(1971), and “Millima iyagi hara/Oh! Tell the Forest” (1972),*° and toward the 
end of his life he worked at the Isang Yun Music Research Institute.°” 

One of Ri’s most celebrated songs remains “Urintin charangchan chollima 
chagoppan/Our Pride in the Chéllima Work Party” (1961), praising a mass 
campaign underway at the time. Suitably ideological lyrics feature in songs 
such as “Powi s6mmyol tii norae/Song of the Crushing Defeat Siege” (1952), 
“Uri ti charang/Our Pride” (1952), and “Poksu tii norae/Song of Revenge” 
(1953). However, only a few of his songs feature in collections, and these were 
largely written before 1964. One reason is that his composition style was more 
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suited to art songs, songs for the people, for listening to at concerts rather 
than for mass participation. “Our Pride,’ for instance, features awkward 
hemiola that cut across the 4/4 march, while it, along with “Revenge” and 
“Tongbaek kkot/Camellia Flower” (1957), shifts meters within stanzas, from 
duple (2/4) and triple (3/4) to quadruple (4/4). Another song, “Changsongtin 
choha/Changsong is Good” (1962), shifts from 6/8 to 9/8. Such shifts make 
his songs difficult to sing, or to dance or march to. A further statement in 
Kim Jong II’s 1975 speech articulates the issue: 


Because our composers produce songs without doing any foundation work 
for creating melodies with specific features, there appear only complicated 
songs, and no masterpieces. 


As much as art songs offered Ri a way forward, with an important collection 
being published the year before he died (Shim Ungshik 1997), these provided 
ammunition for his critics because they were not of the people. “Camellia 
Flower,’ for instance, is at the extreme of what could be tolerated: cast in Ab 
major, it includes modulations to a transitory C major (the dominant to the 
relative minor, F minor) and Eb major, while metrical irregularity moves from 
3/4 to 4/4, with brief occasional forays into 5/4. “Kohyang tii pom/Hometown 
Spring” (1958) creates color, but also confusion, by contrasting its solid G 
minor tonality with a Bb minor ninth chord and a false cadence modulating 
to G major. In contrast, “Tongil tii pommaji/Unification of Spring” (1993) 
keeps to a march-like 4/4, but the vocal part shifts between duple and triple 
beat divisions, while dotted patterns displace the normal speech accents in 
the lyrics. The themes Ri chose were also varied, reminiscing on places, cele- 
brating work such as fishing, or describing the seasons, rather than focusing 
solely on ideological matters. 

Koen De Ceuster notes how artistic careers in North Korea progress 
according to how artists work within prescribed stylistic and thematic 
contexts, not because of the aesthetic quality of what is produced (2011, 
69-71, 2013, 160-62). In the formulaic world of popular songs, Ri did not 
conform. Ultimately, claims about the importance of art, including music, 
are inherently contradictory, because, although Kim Jong II wrote on the 
first page of his 1991 treatise on music that “where there is music, there is 
life,” he allowed no place for abstraction or for, using Théophile Gautier’s 
phrase, lart pour lart. Again, while he repeatedly claimed talent was innate 
to musicians and artists, and that aesthetic beauty in musical and artistic 
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output was necessary to generate emotional responses from audiences, 
Kim left a fundamental question unanswered by not allowing free expres- 
sion. Pertinently, although not specifically referencing North Korea, Igor 
Golomstock (1990) has questioned whether it is in fact oxymoronic to talk 
about totalitarian art. 

For the moment, I leave the question hanging, because there is a second 
reason why Ri never achieved the success of Ri Myonsang: he belonged to 
the faction of southern artists and writers who settled in Pyongyang, a fac- 
tion destined to suffer purges in the internecine struggles that accompanied 
Kim II Sung’s maneuvering to oust potential opposition. In its early years, 
the regime had little choice but to use the writers and artists—including 
musicians—who were available. It is not surprising that many came from 
bourgeois backgrounds, since up to that time careers in the arts had been 
built on foundations that required funding and time. Funds were needed to 
pay for teaching, while the time to practice and refine one’s skills was a luxury 
those struggling to put food on a family table could ill afford. It is estimated 
that more than 100 writers working in the South, roughly a third of those 
known, moved northward after 1945, along with at least 57 musicians and an 
unknown number of other artists (Scalapino and Lee 1972, 877; No Tongtn 
1989, 181; Pihl 1993, 84; Kim Chaeyong 1994, 225). In the South, many 
had found themselves alienated from the American military authorities. 
Meanwhile, the Soviets in the North cultivated intellectuals, encouraging 
cultural and educational development (Armstrong 2003a). Although it has 
been stated that North Korea had to invent its culture from the bottom up, 
the reality is that its first generation of writers and artists had trained during 
the colonial period. Over time, many of these were replaced by more prole- 
tarian artists—such as Kim Wongyun. Also, the factions in Pyongyang, in 
literature and art as in politics, divided domestic underground Communists, 
including those previously active in Seoul who had fled northward, from 
leftist intellectuals who had migrated to China during the colonial period 
(some spending time at the Chinese Communist operation in Yanan) and 
from Soviet Koreans (some of whom were sent back to Pyongyang by the 
Soviet Union). These three factions balanced their allegiances with a fourth, 
the anti-Japanese guerrillas from Manchuria, some of whom, as allies of Kim 
Il Sung, had withdrawn to the Soviet Far East around 1940, and who were 
“made up preponderantly of the illiterate and indigent” (Lee 1963, 9; Pihl 
1993, 94).°8 
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Kim initially allowed critics of literature and art to emerge from within the 
factions. Each faction, however, retained elements of the familiar Confucian 
hierarchical system of the past, leading to what Brian Myers refers to as a 
“patrimonial functioning of [the] cultural apparatus” (1994, 151).°? Hence, 
much as had occurred in Moscow beginning in the late 1920s under the cul- 
ture commissar and playwright Anatoly Lunacharsky (Fairclough 2016, 5), 
some artists found themselves criticized, while some were protected.*° Other 
composers from Seoul shared Ri Konu’s experience, including An Kiyong 
(1900-1980) and Kim Sunnam (1917-1986). In Seoul in 1945, An had 
written a song specifically celebrating liberation, “Haebang chonsa ti norae/ 
Song of the Liberation War;*! but he could never be fully trusted because 
he had spent time from 1925 studying in the United States. After moving 
to Pyongyang, he taught singing at the Pyongyang Music College, writing 
songs that vacillated between ideology and the everyday, from “Ariimdaun 
kori/Beautiful Way” and “Kim changgun ti hoso pattilgo/ Accepting General 
Kim’s Petition” to the folksy “Tédorijang” and “Hae paragi/Sunflowers.” Kim 
Sunnam had graduated from Tokyo in 1942, and back in Seoul he organ- 
ized left-leaning musicians until he came to the attention of the southern 
police. His “Inmin hangjaengga/Song of People’s Resistance” and “Kénguk 
haengjingok/Foundation March for the Nation” are 4/4 and 2/4 marches, 
while his “Sanyuhwa/Mountain Flower” is an art song. He moved northward 
in 1947 and was sent to Moscow to study under Khachaturian in 1952.” 
A year later he moved to Leningrad, but was ordered back later that same 
year. Han Sorya, the writer who led the southern faction, soon accused him 
of neglecting Korean roots in his promotion of foreign music (Szalontai 
2005, 40-42), and composers faithfully lined up to criticize him, with both 
Mun Chongsang and Won Hungnyong writing scathing accounts of his 
works in the journal Chosén timak (1956/2, 58-65, 1956/3, 65-79). Exiled 
to Shinpo in South Hamgyong Province, he was permitted to write only folk 
song arrangements. His career resumed in the mid-1960s. He was praised in 
Chos6n timak (1964/4), and by 1966 he was back teaching at the Pyongyang 
Music College. 


Songs assembled for the concert stage 


How could songs be knitted together for staged presentation? The Chinese 
looked to Soviet army ensembles and massed Cossack choirs to learn how to 
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do so (Scott 1963, 134-52), and, as they did, the Paris Conservatory-trained 
Xian Xinghai (1905-1945) took a leading role. Xian joined the Communists 
at Yanan in 1938, negotiating “China's profound ambivalence toward Western 
culture” (Kraus 1989, 40) as he composed songs and cantatas with patriotic 
themes.** The celebrated “Huanghe dahechang/ Yellow River Cantata” (1939), 
later arranged by others as a concerto, was his “romantic panegyric on the 
Chinese people and their glorious revolution” (Mittler 1997, 30), and could 
certainly have been a model for North Korea, not least because Xian’s col- 
league at Yar’an, Chong Ryulséng (1914-1976, C. Zheng Lucheng), taught 
in Pyongyang until the start of the Korean War.** Nie Er’s (Nie Shouxin, 
1912-1935) “Yiyongjun jinxingqu/March of the Volunteers,’ written for a 
patriotic film in 1935, and in 1949 adapted as the national anthem for the 
People’s Republic of China, offered a further model, but on a smaller scale: it 
opens with a diatonic melody built around regular four-bar phrases, the first 
phrase, patterned after “The Internationale,” incorporates pentatonic and 
rhythmic elements that evoke Chinese tradition, and sets ideological lyrics 
about workers (Malm 1977, 168; Wong 1984, 120). In North Korea, then, as 
with revolutionary songs, Chinese and Soviet influence is apparent. 

But “song theater” productions had been produced during the colonial pe- 
riod (Choe 2003, 107-34), and the first acknowledged cantata in the northern 
state, Kim Oksdéng’s (1916-1965) “Amnokkang/Amnok River” (1949), 
harnesses musical styles leftover from that time. Kim intersperses local folk 
songs with new folk song elements (particularly in the third movement); with 
art songs sung by soprano, tenor, and bass soloists; and with revolutionary 
songs arranged for choir and orchestra. The orchestra includes a Western 
brass section that supports more militaristic episodes and marches, and lyr- 
ical vocal lines feature Western string and woodwind accompaniments.* 
Kim Oksoéng was familiar with all these elements. Western brass bands had 
first been encountered by Koreans in the late nineteenth century as Western 
vessels began to call at Korea's ports, seeking trade concessions and coaling 
facilities. The Tuned Bugle Force (Kokhodae) had been set up in 1888 by 
three Americans, but a full military band was established in 1901, directed by 
the German Franz Eckert (1852-1916). The band gave its first concert at the 
king’s birthday celebrations in Seoul in September (Yi Yus6n and YiSangman 
1984, 486; No Tongtin 1989, 133-37, 1995, 396). During the colonial period, 
various bands were established across Korea and Manchuria, and Kim had 
taken a job composing for the army band in Kyéngsang, in northeastern 
Hwanghae Province, shortly after liberation. Again, he knew local folk songs 
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because, as a native of Hwanghae, he had been fascinated by the fishing songs 
he encountered at the coast during his childhood—it is reported that his 
mother was a haeny6, a woman diver.*° Again, from 1940 onward, he worked 
as a violinist in Kyongsang and Haeju. He also wrote songs in the popular 
taejung kayo style for his 1945 opera “Rangnang kongju/Princess Rangnang.” 
The components in his cantata, then, are all to be found in his background 
and experience. And he fitted the proletarian label that the regime desired, by 
virtue of his local training and career. Most of his subsequent compositions 
were songs;*” appointed merit artist in 1955 and people’ artist in 1961, from 
1956 to 1960 he served as vice president of the Korean Composers’ Union. 

“Amnok River” sets lyrics lifted from a long poem by Cho Kichon, 
“Paektusan/Mount Paektu,” particularly its sixth section, describing how 
guerrillas under Kim I] Sung crossed the Amnok (Yalu) River to reach the 
town of Pochoénbo, where they routed and killed the resident Japanese po- 
lice force (Pae Ingyo 2010). The battle is central to Kim Il Sung’s leadership 
cult, and is memorialized in the Revolutionary Museum in Pyongyang, 
where a hall is given over to a multimedia reenactment: at 10:00 p.m. on June 
3, 1937, Kim fired a bullet to signal the attack. His guerrillas only held the 
town for a day before retreating, but, in his memoir, With the Century, Kim 
Il Sung remarks that the battle showed how the Japanese imperialists could 
be “smashed and burnt up, like rubbish,’ giving Koreans confidence to fight 
colonialism and achieve national liberation. The central importance that the 
battle has assumed illustrates a common issue with the official history, where 
discrepancies exist between events and their interpretation.*® 

The official history also has it that Mount Paektu (lit, “White Mountain’; 
C. Changbaishan, “Long White Mountain”) is where Kim had his guerrilla 
base. Its central place in official history means it will feature many times 
in this volume, hence I offer a few words about it here. Mount Paektu is an 
extinct volcano that sits on the border between North Korea and China 
(or, in the 1930s, with Japanese-controlled Manchuria), with a lake in its 
crater that forms the source for the two rivers marking the border to east 
and west, the Tumen and Amnok/Yalu.* It is where legend has it that the 
founder of Korea, Tan’gun, was born, the offspring of a heavenly deity and a 
bear-turned-woman. Although the Korean peninsula was first settled some 
30,000 years ago, the legend is that Tan’gun served as ruler from 2333-1122 
BCE, until, at least according to some tellings, he assumed spirit form and 
disappeared.°? According to the official account, Mount Paektu was where 
Kim Jong II was born, as birds sang praises and as a double rainbow and a 
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new star appeared. Although commentators point out that he was actually 
born as Yurei Ilsenovitch Kim in Vyatskoye, in Soviet territory, after Kim II 
Sung had retreated from Japanese-controlled Manchuria,?! Mount Paektu 
remains a place of pilgrimage for northern citizens. It is where Kim Jong Un, 
like his father and grandfather before him, regularly poses for photographs. 

“Amnok River” provided the blueprint for subsequent North Korean 
cantatas. So, 20 years later, as Pyongyang’s cultural commissars sought new 
ways to stage songs, cantatas that mixed old and new songs were still being 
championed. “Embrace of the Motherland,’ for example, became the cen- 
tral song for an “immortal masterwork” of the same name, adding new songs 
by young proletarian composers: H6 Ktimjong (b. 1941), Yu Myongchon (b. 
1945), Son CHangse (1934-1981), Ri Yongho (b. 1945), Om Hajin (b. 1943), 
Pak Mujun (b. 1942), and Song Tongchun (b. 1937). Trained after Korea's divi- 
sion, these indicate what proletarian composers were now expected to be. Pak 
had been born in Seoul, but all the others hailed from northern territory, from 
North Hamgyéng Province (Hé, Om), South Hamgyong (S6n, Ri), Pyongyang 
(Yu), and today’s Ryanggang, near the border with China (Song). Their careers 
followed similar paths. Ho, for example, entered college in Pyongyang in 1959, 
and upon graduation in 1965 was appointed composer for the Korean People’s 
Army Ensemble (Chos6n inmingun hyépchudan).°? There, he was one of the 
collective who wrote the music for the revolutionary opera “True Daughter” 
(1971; see Chapter 4). Then, for the Sea of Blood Opera Company, he con- 
tributed to “Kkot pantin chény6/The Flower Girl” (1972). In 1989 he was ap- 
pointed a people's artist. Likewise, Song entered college as an instrumentalist 
in 1953, graduating in 1959. He switched to composition for graduate study, 
and from 1962 worked at the National People’s Arts Theater (Kungnip minjok 
yesul kiikch’ang). He composed music for films, including “The Flower Girl” 
(1972) in the year he was appointed a people's artist, and his song “Suryongnim 
ui mansu mugang chugwonhamnida/Long Life Congratulations to the Great 
Leader” has a status just below “Song of General Kim II Sung” 

In their songs for the cantata, both H6 and Song explore Kim II Sung’s as- 
sociation with Mount Paektu. H6 sets lyrics by Chon Pyénggu about slogans 
carved on trees supposedly by members of the women’s volunteer force, 
and Song recalls, through lyrics by Ri Chongsul, the legendary pledges of 
guerrillas fighting under Kim: 


In the thick green forest of Chéngbong, 
Where azaleas bloom in spring, 
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Letters symbolic of the country’s liberation 
Written by the Anti-Japanese women’s fighters radiate bright 


y 


hopes. (H6, “Chongbong ui kiilbal/Letters Written on the Trees in 


Choéngbong”) 


The road of revolution is attended with glories and severe ordeals, 

How can we cover the long distance but for the faith planted by our 
mother Party? 

The pledge the fighter once took is dearer than life: 

We will singleheartedly share our fate with our Party. (Sng, “Uri ti 
shinnyémiin hana/We Have One Faith”) 


With ideology forcing monochromatic production, by the late 1970s 
cantatas had expanded into music-and-dance works.*? One such work, 
“Nagwon tii norae/Song of Paradise” (1977),™ still describes secret guerrilla 
camps, but now paints them from a quasi-utopian present: 


In the days of battle against Japan, our fatherly leader 

Was so anxious to give apples to the children’s corps. 

Wherever you go in my homeland, 

The flowers of his great love are blooming. (“Suryéngnim p’yolch6jushin 
kwasu ti nara/The Country of Orchards the Leader Unfolded”) 


When our country was shrouded by the dark clouds of Japanese invasion 

And plunged into utter darkness of despair, 

The General's Star rose high to shed the light of liberation: 

Shine, sacred Mount Paektu, the glory of Korea! (“Ch6llanhada 
Paektu songsan/Shine, Sacred Mount Paektu”) 


“Song of Paradise” mixes songs with dance, and includes dialogue narrated 
by a female journalist to move the action along. It opens with women workers 
dancing, proceeds through scenes of farming and fishing and through songs 
and dances set against backdrops of Mount Kumgang (Diamond Mountain) 
and Mount Paektu, then to textile mills and steel works, ending with people 
singing and dancing in Pyongyang (Cornell 2002, 33-37). The oratorio-like 
“Tongjiae ui norae/Song of Comradeship” (1982), with five episodes written 
by Song Tongclun and Ri Hakpom (b. 1938) to lyrics by Ri Chongsun, Paek 
Injun, and Ri Chongsul, embraces even more history, as does “Konan ii 
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haenggun/March of Trouble” (1982). This last is subtitled a “revolutionary 
music and dance poetic drama” (hyéngmyongjok timak muyong sésa shigitk), 
as is the unattributed “Amnokkangban tii hwaebul/The Amnok Riverbank 
Beacon” (1982), which rewrites Kim Oks6ng’s “Amnok River,” adding to 
its massive 518-page scorebook glossy illustrations showing the battle and 
detailing the route Kim Il Sung’s guerrillas took from Mount Paektu to 
Pochoénbo and back. 


Songs to build the state 


In the mid-1950s, the Chollima campaign referred to in the title of Ri Konu’s 
1961 song began. The first song I have identified with “Chollima” in its title, 
“Urintn chollima tago tallinda/Ride and Run Our Chollima,’ was co-written 
by Kim Wongyun and Cho Kilsok (1926-1996) in 1958, and the movement 
begins to be discussed in the journal Choson timak (1959/1, 23) only in January 
1959, although this article announces, intriguingly, that 1959 is the fifth year 
since Kim I] Sung announced the policy (that is, in 1955). The year 1961 sawa 
volume of songs published for the movement, Chollima tii norae. Although the 
campaign was destined to have wide-reaching consequences for music, this was 
not the initial intention. Rather, Chollima began as a campaign to rapidly boost 
productivity while reducing Soviet and Chinese influence. Monochromatic 
repetition was key, rendering “the mundaneness of everyday life . . . extraor- 
dinary” (Kim Cheehyung 2018, 102); ideology repeatedly presented the he- 
gemony of Kim’s leadership as the most ordinary thing. Chollima, then, also 
had a subsidiary function: to root out residual opposition to Kim II Sung’s au- 
tocracy. Peter Moody cites two of Kim II Sung’s speeches from 1958: 


Conservatives . . . attempt to paralyze the creative initiative of the working 
people by holding up the norms of others. . .. We are now moving for- 
ward at the speed of Chollima [Chéllima], but old things are holding us 
back . . . We are eager to make progress every day and every hour, but 
conservatives . . . and passive elements are trying to dampen our enthu- 
siasm and spirit. (Moody 2013, 224-25, citing Kim II Sung, Collected Works 
12 [1983], 448, 508) 


Often transliterated as the “flying horse movement,” Chollima harnessed 
the image of a mythical horse (ma) able to gallop a thousand (ch6n/chol-) 
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“miles” (ri/-li) ina day—the Korean peninsula north to south is around 1,200 
kilometers, and is measured in both the “Patriotic Song” and the South 
Korean equivalent anthem as 3,000 ri, so the horse could cover around 400 
kilometers daily.°° The image may have been taken from a fourteenth-century 
Chinese novel, linking back to Turkic legends about richly caparisoned 
flying horses that possessed amazing stamina.°” The movement, according to 
retrospective northern texts, began in December 1956 (rather than Choson 
timak’s claim of 1955), when Kim gave a speech at the Kangson steel mill 
exhorting managers to mobilize workers to greater production. However, 
commentators, noting similarities with China’s Great Leap Forward, suggest 
this backdates the actual history.°® Certainly, however, although the Korean 
War and its aftermath had given Kim an opportunity to eliminate potential 
opposition from the domestic faction (such as Pak Hényéong, its leader and 
the North’s former vice president, who was arrested in February 1953 and 
later shot, accused of spying for America), by 1956 he recognized a looming 
threat to his authority. This came primarily from a Soviet Union that, after 
the death of Stalin, was beginning to reform (Lankov 1999; Szalontai 2005). 
In February 1956, Khrushchev confirmed the Soviet de-Stalinization cam- 
paign in his “secret” speech. During the summer, watching Soviet events 
unfold, residual members of the Yan’an and Soviet factions in Pyongyang 
sought to limit Kim’s authority by imposing a collective leadership. Then, in 
the autumn, the Soviets refused to provide aid to support Kim’s new five-year 
economic plan (Jin 2012; Armstrong 2013, 79-111, 2014, 42-45). 

Chéllima also built on experience. Pyongyang had explored mass mo- 
bilization in the late 1940s, as it sought to harness something of the Soviet 
Stakhanovite movement of the 1930s. Pyongyang championed a Korean, 
Kim Hoeil, a train engineer, as the equivalent to the Soviet miner Stakhanoy, 
who reputedly moved 102 tons of coal in a shift.°? Recognizing the merits 
of individual workers, “people’s workers” (inmin nodongja) were appointed, 
with artists and musicians like Kim Wongyun and Ri Myonsang, as already 
noted, receiving parallel designations as merit artists and people's artists. 
Music was part of Chollima’s mobilization process: singers and bands were 
sent to encourage workers in factories and at work sites. Analogous to Mao 
“Mass Line,’ the campaign evolved what Andrew Walder refers to as “organ- 
ized dependence,’ through which workers became reliant “economically on 
their enterprises, politically on the part of management, and personally on 
supervisors” (1998, 13). As this happened, dependence became ordinary— 
the everyday reality. This was also the case for artists, including musicians, 
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as art became increasingly monothematic, dependent on and using genre 
conventions to repeatedly frame the same official history of Kim I] Sung’s 
exploits and achievements, and to constantly repeat the same ideological 
content. Art, then, was to be ordinary and everyday, but also exceptional. 

For music, standardization also came as the implications of a speech Kim 
delivered on December 28, 1955, “On eliminating dogmatism and formalism 
and establishing juche in ideological work” (the “juche speech”), were worked 
out.® While discussion of juche as it matured into an ideology for cultural pro- 
duction must wait until Chapter 4, for the moment note that both the speech 
and the Chollima campaign made Kim sole arbiter. This was achieved with 
the dogma of yuil sasang (single/unitary ideology), which made Kim’s actions 
and statements identical to the wishes and desires of the people. Essentially, 
both the speech and the campaign delinked Korea from international influ- 
ence and reinforced a nationalistic binary worldview of Korea-and-the-rest 
(Jae-Jung Suh 2013, 8-15). The speech, though, retained Stalin’s autarkic ec- 
onomic model of socialism in one country, thereby fashioning, through the 
campaign, a Korean approach to socialist state-building (Suh 1988; Gittings 
1993; David-West 2007, 130-41). The speech took literature as its focus, crit- 
icizing, for example, the writer Pak Ch’angok for associating with bourgeois 
reactionaries, for failing to learn from Korean history and culture, and for not 
knowing how to properly use the Korean language. These same themes, how- 
ever, match the criticisms already leveled at the composer Kim Sunnam. 

Kim also stated, 


We have so far failed to take measures for a systematic study of our country’s 

history and national culture... Every effort should be made to unearth our 

national legacies and carry them forward. (Selected Works 1, 1971, 590) 
Responding to Kim’s call, and as was done in Mao's “100 Flowers” campaign 
in China, musicologists were sent to the countryside to collect folk songs 
(minyo).°! Folk song collection movements had roots in Europe, and in 
nineteenth-century Russia, where folk songs had become material sources 
and the inspiration for nationalist composers. In Russia, many anthologies 
had been published, alongside copious discussions of typicality in mel- 
odies, modes, cadences, and rhythms, and how these could be captured 
in arrangements and compositions.™ In 1918 Boris Krasin’s report on the 
Music Section of the Moscow Proletkult invoked the folk song genre, which, 


was created in different times and with a different consciousness, but even 
so, it almost always gave expression to a longing for future freedom .. . 
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This is why folk song, which is comprehensible to the people, can be the 
starting point for the new musical creation of the proletariat. (Translated in 
Frolova-Walker and Walker 2012, 16) 


In Mao’ China, the question became how to utilize folk songs for socialist 
development. 


Songs built on the foundations of folk songs 


In colonial-era Korea, the composer An Kiy6ng published folk song notations, 
as “Chos6n minyowa akpohwa, in the journal Tonggwang (Eastern Light) in May 
1931. Other composers also contributed folk song transcriptions; Isang Yun, for 
instance, completed a set ofarrangements in 1941. In 1954, a year before the juche 
speech, the Korean Composers’ Union had commissioned a set of transcriptions 
from, among others, Ro Myéngjuk, Ra Wons6p, and Cho Rydngchul.® Now, 
following Kim's directive, folk songs were to be collected, analyzed, and uti- 
lized. Several dozen scholars were sent out to collect multiple examples of songs 
from aging singers across the country. Four large volumes were prepared, pre- 
dating any similarly expansive project in South Korea:®* Chosén minjok timak 
chénjip: minyo p’yon (Korean National Music Collection: Folk Song Volumes) 
(1958-1959, reissued 1998-1999). Ri Ch'anggu recalled to me in June 1992 that 
these volumes were primarily intended as study aids: 


In the 1950s, there were many old people in the countryside, but they 
have all died now. In the old days, we used hand tools while farming, but 
no more.°° Our society keeps modernizing, and our lifestyle has changed 
much, It is hard to find people who still perform in the old style. The job of 
scholars is to preserve folk songs. 


The volumes identify both singers and their hometowns (or, in the case of 
singers originally from South Korea, their home provinces). For the first 
volume, those charged with carrying out the project were led by the youthful 
composer Séng Tongchun and focused on agricultural songs for rice 
paddies (non) and dry fields (pat). The first volume contains 25 versions of 
“Nongbuga/Farming Song,’ although this vague title, which probably came 
into use a century earlier during an 1870s campaign to promote agricul- 
ture,®° is applied to many different work activities, so there is little connection 
between discrete songs. Volume 2 offers many folk songs from the region 
surrounding Pyongyang, known as Sddo sori (Western province songs), 
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but these had formerly been associated with courtesans more than farmers 
and commoners. Among nine versions of the representative “Sushimga/ 
Song of Sorrow,” three are transcribed by Han Shihyéng and smooth out or- 
namentation, while six transcribed by Chia Stingjin retain a greater level of 
complexity. By the third and fourth volumes, the concentration is on songs 
associated with professional singers that had been created and popularized 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, including a multitude of 
songs with the sufhx “taryong” and the early recording industry’s shin minyo 
(as also evidenced in Choe Changho 2003, 38-42): “Nilliri” or “Nilliriya” 
and “Tondollari,;’ featuring lexically meaningless or onomatopoeic syllables 
in both titles and lyrics; “Saeya, saeya/Bird, Bird;” and versions of the wide- 
spread “Arirang’ Briefly stated, folk songs of the people constitute local songs 
for work, play and death, and have been identified in collections as hyangto 
(native), chontong (traditional), or tosok (of the folk).°’ In contrast, popular 
and populist songs designed for urban stages and the recording industry 
began as folk songs for the people, and have often been referred to as tongsok 
(common). Korean folklorists have, since the colonial period, tended to 
work with the former, but much musicology, in both South and North Korea, 
and matching the interests of the recording industry, has concentrated on the 
latter (Howard 2006b, 81-88).°8 

Kim I] Sung called for the vernacular to be recovered, but he required it to 
be enriched (Kim Yol Kyu 1992, 88). As Kim Jong I] later put it: 


Developing music on the basis of our national melodies should not be un- 
derstood as simply reviving the folk melodies of the past . . . folk songs are 
the cream of national music .. . [but] even folk songs created by the people 
may contain backward elements .. . We must discard the outmoded and 
reactionary, and preserve the progressive and popular, while modifying or 
developing them to meet our contemporary class requirements and aes- 
thetic tastes. (On the Art of Music, 2006 [1991], 388-89°°) 


Work, then, was required to create a national style. This would iron out re- 
gional distinctions, but still must claim to inherit the tradition (the result, 
visually, is illustrated in Figure 1.2): 


Singers today sing folk songs in a modern way. They should learn the old 
styles, even though they only sing in the modern way. This allows them to 
sing, based on the folk songs of old, but in a modern way suitable for today’s 
Koreans. (Ri Changgu, July 1992) 
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Figure 1.2 Folksong performance at Man’gyongdae Children’s Palace, 2000. 
Photo by Keith Howard. 


Ris comment indicates that the distinctions of vocal style maintained 
in China, between folk singers and singers of art songs, became blurred as 
North Korea recast all songs as popular and populist. The transcriptions in 
the four 1958-1959 volumes proved essential for the updating process, a pro- 
cess that progressed through several stages.”° First, much ornamentation 
was removed. Note that European folk song notators and their ethnomusi- 
cological cousins have long argued about whether to remove ornamentation, 
to “smooth out” individual traits and leave only “fundamental” melodies.”! 
But traditional Korean music—including minsok timak or mingan timak as 
used during the colonial period in Korea to denote “folk music”—was, and 
still is in South Korea, characterized by a high concentration of ornamenta- 
tion. Ornamentation includes pre-tone appoggiature and acciaccature, pitch 
bending rather than holding a steady tone through the duration of a note, 
and post-tone fades, glissandi, and portamenti. It is integral and is expected 
rather than being a matter of individual taste. 

Second, as songs were transcribed using the Western five-line staff, vocal 
quality was ignored. Consider Korea’s southwestern Namdo region, where 
the concept known as aewan chang (sad voice) was widespread. To provide 
this, the typical voice was strained and tense, and specific tones were treated 
in particular ways. The most representative song, “Yukchabaegi; used a 
mode that mixed “breaking tones” (kkéngniin mok) sliding downward from 
mediant to supertonic and a low dominant “vibrating tone” (tténtin mok)’* 
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with a steady tonic with little or no vibrato. In contrast, northwestern Sdédo 
sori, with “Sushimga” the most representative song, were full of emotion, and 
this was imparted using nasal resonance and a coarse, tight throat—the op- 
posite of Western bel canto. A singer would end phrases with pathetic porta- 
menti, sighs in which the voice faded to nothing, and, again, she would treat 
specific tones in particular ways: a high mediant was typically sung flat and 
rose from a low, steady dominant through a highly vibrated central tone.’* 
Today, Sédo sori are preserved publicly not in North Korea, but by migrants 
in South Korea, where they are protected as National Intangible Cultural 
Property (Kukka muhyong munhwajae) 29. There, they “take on the patina 
of the sacred ... and echo as a prayer for the resolution of years of national 
and familial division,” the vocal quality supposedly shaped by the long, cold 
winters of the northwest, and by a history of rebellion and oppression (Pilzer 
2003, 68, 78; see also Howard 2006b, 93-96). As distinct as these two regional 
styles once were, they use the same pitch components: tonic, with supertonic 
and/or mediant above and dominant below. So, when transcribed without 
reference to vocal quality, they merge into one, losing their distinctiveness.” 
Third, transcriptions were used to generate a theory, as outlined in Ri 
Ch’anggu’s monograph (1990). Ri describes regional characteristics in terms 
of mode. Much the same has routinely been done in South Korea,” but Ri 
reduces multiple modes to two underlying pentatonic archetypes, p’yongjo 
and kyemyonjo, which he defines as equivalent to Western major and minor 
scales (1990, 5-53). He then notes that some pentatonic pitches would often 
be sung sharper or flatter than Western equal-tempered equivalents, pulling 
the melodic contour up or down (1990, 90-111). By combining this with 
the observation that many singers added leading tones outside the penta- 
tonic palette, he finds an underlying hexatonicism, and thereby prepares the 
ground for adopting the (Western) heptatonic scale system. This moves from 
Korean tradition—and the negative ideological aspects of what speeches 
by both Kim II Sung and Kim Jong II refer to as “resurrectionism” and “re- 
vivalism’—to a modernity that matches Korean to Western music (1990, 
111-80). Then, Ri identifies common melodic phrases, claiming these as 
characteristic, particularly a kyemyonjo rising g-c-d-eb-d and a pyongjo rising 
and falling e-g-a-g-a-e.”° Duly theorized, templates for new folk songs, and 
how to create instrumental arrangements and accompaniments for folk 
songs, were established, and these are retrospectively retained in the un- 
attributed Chuchejok kiak timageso tii pokséng (Folk Song in Juche-Style 
Instrumental Music) (2001) and also by Hwang Minmyéng et al (2002).”” 
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A problem remained. Kim II Sung stated that folk songs local to the north- 
west should be prioritized (Han and Chong 1983, 502), but he referred to 
such songs as soft and lyrical. In Kim Jong II's words, they were “gentle and 
yet beautiful and elegant; “light and clear:’’”* This confused the popular and 
pan-Korean folk songs for the people with the emotional, vibrato-laden, 
sad and sobbing Sédo sori that were more local to the countryside around 
Pyongyang. At first, the dilemma was resolved by dividing local folk songs 
into two, differentiating songs associated more with the courtesan tradition 
from those for farming, fishing, and other local activities. The first became 
associated with a solo tradition, slow and languid, that was claimed to be 
disliked by the people, and, hence, were not to be part of the contemporary 
reality.”? But the second type were claimed to be liked by the people, and 
so could be sung by all (Yi Yongdtk and S6 Chaegyong 2013, 31). The first 
group faded, leaving the second.*° Then, over time, “soft; “lyrical; “elegant; 
popular, and pan-Korean folk songs replaced the local, supplemented by new 
songs created using the theorized template. Consider, for example, the 1979 
collection Choson minyo kokchip,*! where the first two “folk songs” in the first 
volume of the collection stretch any definition of “traditional”: “Suryongnim 
lundogtiro taepungi turonne/A Great Harvest Comes Because of the Great 
Leader's Benefice” and “Sae pomul noraehane/Let’s Sing the Song of the New 
Spring”—that is, the new spring brought by Kim II Sung’s leadership. Choe 
Kijéng (2013, 5-24) confirms that the folk song category omitted “Sushimga” 
and its ilk after folk songs were defined as of the people, but somewhat cu- 
riously he lists only popular and pan-Korean songs (2013, 25-33), even 
though he later mentions local songs for farming, death, and village life. He 
dates one farming song back to Koryo times (918-1392) when he asserts 
that songs were differentiated according to whether they were used for work 
(rodong minyo), for social activities (saenghwal setae), or for sociopolitical 
commentary (sahoe chéngch’i minyo). Without offering evidence, and even 
more speculatively, he tracks songs back further, to the putative first Korean 
state led by Tan’gun. His three-fold division had become standard by 1960, 
when it was used in two volumes of lyrics, Kujén minyojip.** And, although 
saenghwal setae are sometimes divided into social setae minyo and entertain- 
ment nori minyo, the division still remains (e.g., Kang Yongae 2001, 65-67; 
Ri Tongwon 2002, vol. 2).°° 

It is, then, popular folk songs, formerly folk songs for the people, that are 
profiled in North Korean publications. The composer Om Hajin (1992), 
for example, labels each popular folk song simply as a “Korean folk song” 
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(Chosén minyo), except for a few he describes as “children’s folk songs” 
(adong minyo). In contrast, Choe Changho distinguishes “old songs” 
(yennorae; 1995, 19-70) from folk songs (minyo) spread through colonial- 
era recordings (7—9).*4 Om interprets history, at one point claiming, without 
evidence, that “Nongbuga” dates from the seventeenth century and that the 
current melody was in place by the eighteenth century. He also gives an al- 


2 


ternative title for “Nongbuga”: “Sangsasori/Song of Lovesickness” (1992, 29- 
30), which intimates a much more recent tale from Korea’s southwest about 
how, at the most labor-intensive times in the rice growing cycle, girls would 
be working in the fields, skirts hitched up high, and unmarried men would 
travel from afar to look, searching for the prettiest brides.*° 

Again, popular folk songs are the “beautiful,” “elegant,” and “lyrical” 
songs explored by writers such as Nam Yongil (1991). Nam distinguishes 
local songs that had been transformed into popular folk songs in the early 
twentieth century (such as the southwestern women’s song-and-dance 
“Kanggangsuwollae”) from newly created folk songs (such as “Nodiil 
kangbyon/Nodil Riverside”). In fact, the distinction is between popular folk 
songs created before the advent of the recording industry and shin minyo in- 
itially developed by known composers for record companies in the 1930s.%° 
“Kanggangsuwollae” is given proletarian origins, having been developed to 
“cultivate the noble characters of unity and fellowship,’ but this plays down 
origins in ancient fertility rites and, although seemingly unrelated, in a 
sixteenth-century naval battle. In the legend of the battle, Korean admiral 
Ri Sunshin assembled women to dance on mountaintops on either side of 
the southwestern strait separating the southwestern Chindo island from 
the mainland to persuade the Japanese navy they were sailing into a trap, so 
that he could attack as the Japanese retreated. While the battle is mentioned 
as part of its history, the name ascribed to the song is actually a twentieth- 
century invention that added one syllable (w6l, moon) to an older name 
(“Kanggangsullae”) so that Sino-Korean characters could be called on that 
specifically signaled the battle (Nam 1991, 46; also, Om 1992, 6-8). Again, 
the ancient Shilla-era court dance “Chéyongmu” is claimed, without evi- 
dence, as a local dance that was “modified by the aristocracy” (see also Kim 
and S6n 1986; Minsokhak ydr’gushil 1988).°” 

Finally, to match ideology, and to feed on the official history and lead- 
ership cult, lyrics needed varying degrees of adjustment.®® “Toraji/The 
Bellflower,’ originating in Hwanghae but popularized around Seoul by pro- 
fessional singers in the early twentieth century, had a text that needed only 
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minor changing to describe the socialist land of plenty promoted by Kim, 
as it became “Hwanggtimsan iii paek toraji/The White Bellflower on Yellow 
Gold Mountain”: 


In the depths of the mountain, white bellflowers grow, 

When one pulls up a few clumps, they fill my basket to overflowing . . . 
Ehey6! Chihwaja! 
There in the mountain, bellflowers bend with the wind. 


In contrast, “Changbu taryong” once described waiting for a long-lost lover 
to return, but needed new words and a new name, “Moranbong/Moran Hill”: 


Is it called Moran Hill for its charming flowers? 

Around the hill, cuckoos sing and doves fly in the rebuilt city of 
Pyongyang. 

Our city endured enemy bombing during the Korean War: 

How great is socialist reconstruction!®? 


Here, the real subject is not the hill, for, in place of a girl waiting for her lover 
and a discussion of amorous love, a nation waits for its leader: Kim II] Sung 
gave his first speech on his return to Pyongyang in front of the hill, and 
later supervised the erection of the 50.2-meter-tall Chdllima monument on 
it, created by a collective of artists from the Mansudae Creative Company 
(Mansudae changjaksa).”° 

Again, a former folk song for work, “Mulleya/Spinning Wheel? was 
adjusted to juxtapose old and new lyrics: 


You must know how I long for my lover: 

My heart is bound by threads of anxiety. 

When he comes home after driving back the enemy, 

Unbind them from my heart and turn around and around: 
Spinning wheel, my companion, turn around and around... 


The Americans are our enemy: 

Let’s retaliate again and again, 

The bloodshed on the meandering Naktong river, 

We will repay for ever and ever: 

Spinning wheel, my companion, turn around and around. 
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And, as a final example, “Kkungniri/Song of Banging” was once character- 
ized by the lexically meaningless repetition of “nilliri? but now gained words 
relating directly to Kim and his childhood home: 


Kkungniri nilliri nirinaniri nilliri . . . 
10,000 villagers are happily gathered here: 
This is the famous Man’gyongdae, which was so nice to live in. 


Oh, my baby dear, you were born in a beautiful part of the country, 
And will be a patriot to the nation, a blessing to the family, a good boy. 


I won't swap you even for lumps of silver or gold, 
You will be a hero to the nation, a blessing to the family, a treasure. 


Anodyne old words were not forgotten, however, and in the new millen- 
nium VCDs and DVDs were produced that reverted to older versions of 
folk songs, designed for karaoke use by Korean communities at home and 
abroad.”! Were producers aware that texts about Kim II Sung and the so- 
cialist paradise were not acceptable abroad? I note that refugees from North 
Korea living today in South Korea and Europe judiciously cut political 
and ideological texts from their renditions of folk songs, but, as I will dis- 
cuss in Chapter 9, songs and videos uploaded in recent years to the Korean 
Central News Agency website and to YouTube and Youku spare nothing as 
they celebrate the regime, its military, and its leaders. Conclusions, then, are 
premature. 


ps 


Instruments of the People 


Kaeryang akki: “Improving” Korean instruments 


At the Fourth Congress of the Korean Workers’ Party in Pyongyang in 
September 1961, a five-year plan was announced to “improve” (K. kaeryang, 
C. gailiang) national instruments (minjok akki)'\—Korean traditional 
instruments. As was the case with folk songs, and as explored in Chapter 1, 
national instruments were to be made suitable for the socialist state.” Six 
months earlier, in March 1961, an instruction from Kim I] Sung had recast 
the short-lived National Music Study Institute (Minjok tmak ydén’guso) 
as the National Instrument Reforming Collective (Minjok akki kaeryang 
saopkwa), bringing together expertise from institutes and organizations 
such as the National Orchestra Association (Kungnibw6n hydpchudan), 
the Dance Theater (Muyong ktkch’ang), and from musicians. Earlier still, 
in October 1960, the Central Committee of the Korean Workers’ Party had 
taken aim at sadae chuii (flunkeyism), that is, the negative imitation of the 
foreign. This had given impetus to paying attention to Korean traditional 
instruments (kugakki), to improve them as national instruments that would 
exceed the capabilities of Western instruments. 

The five-year plan was the outcome of a decade of activity. In precolo- 
nial and colonial-era Korea, instruments had been made by artisans—just 
as many still are in South Korea—but in Pyongyang in 1951, during the 
Korean War, the Flower Instrument Manufacturing Company (Hwas6on 
akki chejakso) was set up. Within a year of opening, this company employed 
50 people who, it was claimed, could make all instrument types. This was 
renamed the Pyongyang Instrument Factory (P’yongyang akki kongjang) in 
October 1953 (Kim Kyongse 1967, 30-31; Ri Chongu 1995, 49-51; Choson 
yesul 2004/6). Shifting to a production line necessitated new ways of working, 
severing close associations between makers and performers. Instruments 
needed to be standardized, because the factory crafted parts with machines, 
and workers were to be specialists in making and assembling components 
rather than crafting a complete instrument from start to finish. In addition to 
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the instrument factory, a National Instrument Construction Study Institute 
(Kungnip akki chejak yrn’guso) is mentioned in texts from 1953 onward, and 
in April 1960 this became part of the new National Music Study Institute. 

To improve instruments required the assistance of traditional musicians, 
and it is pertinent to consider how many had settled in Pyongyang. Before 
and during the colonial period, professional musicians had congregated in 
the cosmopolitan heart of the country, Seoul, which became the center for 
radio broadcasting and the rapidly developing concert culture. Meanwhile, 
many specialist performers of folk and folk art genres—such as the genre of 
sanjo (scattered melodies) for melodic instrument and drum, and pansori 
(epic storytelling through song)—hailed from the southwestern Cholla prov- 
inces. Pyongyang was known historically for its courtesans, but instrumental 
expertise was thin on the ground, as indicated in a later reflection by An Jong 
Uat the Sixth Asian Music Symposium, held in Pyongyang in October 1983: 


Since our country was a feudal society . . . under the colonial rule of the 
Japanese imperialists, our national instruments failed to attain develop- 
ment... and were almost on the verge of disappearance and ruin... . We 
suffered from a dearth of our own musicians and weak material foundation. 


Some traditional musicians moved northward from what became South 
Korea to Pyongyang after liberation from the Japanese yoke in 1945 and 
during the years leading up to the Korean War. One who “felt for the suf- 
fering of countrymen” in Seoul and “followed his heart” and moved to 
Pyongyang in June 1946 was the sanjo specialist An Kiok (1894-1974; as re- 
lated in Chang Yongchol 1998, 279-88). He is important to my account be- 
cause he moved to China, to Yanbian (K. Yonby6n) in Jilin Province, during 
the Korean War, where there was a paucity of traditional instrumentalists 
among the Chinese Korean population (the Chaoxianzu; Koo 2007, 66-94). 
But there, beginning in 1952, and as part of the response to a directive issued 
after the establishment of the People’s Republic of China, An helped develop 
the kayagtim half-tube zither. The Yanbian-based musicologist Kim Tikkyun 
recalled at a conference of the National Traditional Arts Study Association 
(K. Minjok chontong yesul haksulhoe) I attended on July 13, 1999, that 
Shin Hanim, a Korean who had studied in the Soviet Union, worked closely 
with An. An returned to Pyongyang after the war, and in 1956 he was ap- 
pointed a people's artist (he had been a merit artist since 1952) and became 
chair of the National Music Investigation Committee (Kukche minjok tmak 
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simsawiwon).’ Beyond An’s role in improving national instruments, a point 
to note is that as new ideology bedded in, traditional music was not banned, 
although debates took place as to what should be retained or transformed.” 


Soviet and/or Chinese influence? 


North Korea was able to learn from China and also from the Soviet Union, 
since both had already worked to improve national instruments. However, 
as noted in Chapter 1 with respect to songs, care must be taken in reading 
reforms in North Korea, and, in respect to instruments, the evidence suggests 
Pyongyang’s planners navigated a path between Chinese, Soviet, and more 
local ideas. Also, materials available at hand were utilized, since improved 
national instruments clearly took elements from Western instruments. 
Following the purges that had marked the first Chdllima years, by the 
time of the Fourth Congress in 1961, few Soviet-leaning Koreans remained 
in the Central Committee, and few of the Chinese faction who had been 
with Mao in Yarvan still had their posts; those who remained had long since 
proven their loyalty to Kim Il Sung (Buzo 1999, 64-65; Armstrong 2013, 
130). During the summer before the Congress, though, Kim II Sung signed 
treaties of friendship with both the Soviet Union and China. He traveled 
from Moscow to Beijing, and it is reported that he failed to tell Moscow of 
his intentions in Beijing, reflecting what Charles Armstrong refers to as his 
“masterful manipulation” of the two patrons (2013, 124, citing Cheng Xiaohe 
2010, 183 and Shimotomai 2011, 135). Adding a second piece to the jigsaw, 
Kim Ch'angman, the Chinese-leaning “ideological sidekick” (Cumings 1990, 
310) and former speech writer to Kim Il Sung, who had spent some years in 
the background, returned to the front line when he was appointed vice chair 
of the Central Party School as the Congress was held (Myers 1994, 143, citing 
Yi Hanggu 1974, 244).° The southern faction had not escaped criticism. In 
1958 An Mak was ousted as deputy minister of culture, for his “bourgeois 
tendencies;” by spring 1959, denounced by the literature strongman be- 
hind the southern faction, Han Sérya, An was under house arrest. He had 
attempted to bolster cultural links with the Soviet world but failed as cul- 
tural production became more isolationist within what Armstrong calls 
“revolutionary nationalism” (2003b, 183)—the confluence of the Chollima 
campaign and the ideology of juche. An’s wife, the dancer Choe Stinghiii, 
lost her place on state bodies. However, in 1961, although only briefly, she 
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again became influential when she was appointed chair of the Korean Dance 
Union (Chos6n muyong tongmaeng), a subsidiary body of the Federation of 
Korean Literature and Art Unions, which, in turn, served as the umbrella or- 
ganization for artists and writers (O Yongu 2013, 205).’ 

Even if Soviet influence had waned, the decade of its influence prior 
to Chdllima surely impacted the development of instruments. In pre- 
revolutionary Russia, reforming local—national—instruments had already 
been necessary with the development of the Russian orchestra, which had 
been established in the 1890s by Vasily Andreyev (1861-1918),° and for the 
State Russian Folk Orchestra, founded in 1919 and commonly associated 
with its leader from 1940, Nikolai Osipov. One characteristic of Andreyev’s 
Russian orchestra was that instruments formerly associated with solo or small 
ensemble repertoires were enlisted as parts of larger groups, an approach that 
chimes with Lenin’s idea of the collective. In the late 1920s, Moscow encour- 
aged Soviet republics to set up orchestras on the Russian model but using 
local instruments, despite dogma that advocated the unity of the interna- 
tional proletariat. So even as the locality of preexisting or possible nation- 
states was removed, local instruments were developed to serve the model, 
performing music that looked to the harmonic and melodic structures fa- 
vored by nineteenth-century Russian Romantic composers.? Orchestras 
based on the model premiered in Azerbaijan in 1931, in Kazakhstan in 
1934, in Uzbekistan in 1937, and in Kyrgyzstan in 1938.'° Stalin soon placed 
restrictions on what was permitted, but the early 1950s saw—as Soviet cul- 
tural advice flowed into Pyongyang—further efforts to revitalize regional 
culture,'! as new orchestras of improved instruments were set up in Siberian 
republics such as Buryatia and Yakutia.”” 

Comparable orchestras had also been trialed in China.'° Efforts had 
begun during the Nationalist period, particularly with Liu Tianhua’s Society 
for Reforming National Instruments (Guoyue gaijinshe) in the 1920s, and 
with Zheng Jinwen’s (1872-1935) interpretation of guoyue in Shanghai.'* 
As composers and musicians sought to replace feudalism with modernity, 
such efforts absorbed an idealized understanding of Western instruments. 
They argued for creating a reformed national music, typically adopting 
Western structures and forms, and in which the techniques used for Western 
instruments would be applied to Chinese equivalents. As with the Russian 
orchestra, they explored how instruments could blend within ensembles 
and orchestras (Han Kuo-Huang 1979; Gong 2008, 54-56). One orchestra 
of Chinese instruments was established in Nanjing in 1935, linked to a radio 
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station (the Zhongyang guangbo diantai yinyue zuguo yuedui; Jeffcoat 
2010). Given, though, that a typical refrain against reform is the loss of 
identity, and that artists (including composers who master Western music 
techniques and see these as more “modern” than traditional music) decry the 
backwardness of locality, the 1930s saw a balance sought as the Nationalist 
“New Life Movement” argued the need to maintain elements of Chinese tra- 
dition (Eastman 1990, 66-69). 

Rightists and leftists often share a discourse on art, and much of the 
Nationalist agenda was absorbed and recast by Mao Zedong. In his 1942 
talks at the Yan’an forum, he struggled to elevate the culture of the masses 
into art for the present: 

Books and other works from the past!> . .. are things that the ancients and 
foreigners processed and fabricated from the literature and art they per- 
ceived in popular life in their own time and place. We must absorb these 
things in a discriminating way ... it makes a difference to have this model, 
the difference between being civilized or vulgar, crude or refined, ad- 
vanced or elementary, fast or slow; therefore, we certainly may not reject 
the ancients and foreigners as models, which means, I’m afraid, that we 
must even use feudal and bourgeois things. But they are only models and 
not substitutes; they can’t be substitutes. Indiscriminate plagiarization, im- 
itation, or substitution in literature and art of dead people or foreigners is 
an extremely sterile and harmful literary and artistic dogmatism. (trans. 
McDougall 1980, 69) 


To this, I should add what from 1956 became a much-repeated slogan: “Make 
the past serve the present, and foreign culture serve China” (Guwei jinyong, 
yangwei Zhongyong). Or, in Mao’s words, from his 1956 “Talk to Music 
Writers”: 


We must learn from foreign countries and absorb all their fine things. 
But what we learn from foreign countries must be used for the purpose of 
studying and developing the art of the various nationalities in China... . In 
learning from the arts of foreign countries and studying their fundamental 
theory and technique, our objective is to create for the various national- 
ities of China their own new socialist art that bears their particular na- 
tional form and style. ... We must thoroughly study both the good things in 
China and the good things from foreign countries, and must combine the 
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two sides into an organic whole. ... When two sides are combined, the form 
will change. It is impossible for them to remain completely unchanged... . 
We must pay attention to absorbing foreign things in a critical manner. ... 
We can make use of foreign musical instruments, but must not copy foreign 
music in our musical composition. (trans. Leung and Kay 1992, 96-100) 


Influence from China also occurred in North Korea because of the strong 
links between musicians and scholars in Pyongyang and the Korean 
Autonomous Region in China. Indeed, at the start of the Cultural Revolution 
in 1966, and as instruments were being improved in Pyongyang, a number of 
Chinese Korean musicians fled to Pyongyang (Pease 2016, 170). 


North Korean particularity 


In North Korea, the resonances with Liu and Zheng’s efforts are in- 
triguing: standardizing instrument sizes and tunings; modifying instrument 
structures (including, in particular, replacing the single tube of the Chinese 
bamboo dizi flute and Korean tanso and chédae flutes with a two-piece tube, 
the pieces being connected by a copper joint that allows for tuning adjust- 
ment when played in ensembles); introducing larger versions of the Chinese 
erhu and Korean haegtim fiddles to create an orchestral string section; and 
reintroducing a long-defunct harp (C. gonghou, K. konghu).'® All of these 
were part of what was put in train by North Korea’s five-year plan in 1961. As 
a result, much of the territory later set out by Kim Jong Il in his On the Art of 
Music/Umak yesullon (1991, 441-48, 1992, 83-90) will be familiar to those 
knowledgeable about Chinese instrument developments. Here, I will cite 
Kim's treatise at length, using the English version but incorporating elements 
from the Korean original as needed; note that the treatise is assembled from 
multiple earlier texts, rather than being a unified account: 


The beauty of music is derived [from beautiful melodies] but also from the 
harmony of tone colors. Music sounds truly beautiful when the resonance 
of the sounds of different instruments with their unique tone colors are 
properly harmonized. The task of instrumentation is to select instruments 
with the required tone colors... [to] obtain new timbres by combining dif- 
ferent tone colors in various ways, and harmonize them. 
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[Today’s Korean music is] ensemble music. Almost no specialized 
musical piece performed on our contemporary stage is purely melodic. 
Although melodies are the most important means of expression, they alone 
cannot sustain artistic qualities ... unless they draw on a variety of forms of 
instrumental ensembles. 

Combining national instruments and Western instruments is essential 
for enhancing the role of our national instruments, modernizing national 
music and subordinating Western instruments to the development of our 
national music. Our national instruments have tone colors agreeable to the 
tastes and emotions of Koreans. . . . However, we have inherited musical 
instruments of the feudal age that [have] failed to benefit from modern 
technological advances because of the Japanese imperialists’ policy of oblit- 
erating our national culture. These instruments have quite a few limita- 
tions. ... We must, therefore, improve the instruments from the old society 
in keeping with modern aesthetic tastes, and develop their orchestral orga- 
nization in a new way by combining them with Western instruments. 

Western instruments . . . with the help of the industrial revolution and 
technological progress, developed into modern instruments on a scientific 
basis, became spread beyond geographical boundaries, and were accepted 
as instruments to be used worldwide. Western instruments found their 
way into our country at an early date; in this the Soviet Union and Japan 
acted as intermediaries. ... We must subordinate [Western instruments] 
to the development of our national music. .. . They must be made to per- 
form our music and produce timbres in our own style through their com- 
bination with national instruments, so as to sustain the excellence of our 
instruments.” 

[We must make] national instruments the principal component of the 
combination, giving prominence to their excellence . . . [but] in order to 
effect this combination, national instruments have to reach the level of 
Western instruments or be developed and perfected at a higher level than 
that of Western instruments. Modernizing national instruments is an im- 
portant precondition for realizing their combined organization. 

In improving national instruments, we have preserved their peculiar 
timbres, made the necessary alterations in their shapes and materials, and 
adopted new ones when necessary, in keeping with the requirements of 
modern science and technology. In this way, we have made their timbres 
clearer and increased the volume of their sounds . .. while guarding strictly 
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against the wrong tendency of converting kayagum [zithers] into guitars 
and preserving the capability to [apply tremolo] and other unique features. 

Of our national instruments, bamboo wind instruments like tanso 
[vertical flute] and chédae [transverse flute] are unique and splendid 
instruments which produce clear and plaintive sounds that no other 
instruments can imitate. We can be proud of national string instruments 
like kayagtim, yanggim [dulcimer], and ongnyugiim [harp zither] for 
their unique methods of [plucking and striking with fingers or sticks]. The 
haegtim [fiddle] and its [various versions] produce very restrained sounds 
which are agreeable to our people's feelings. 

[The various versions of] haegim and the [different instruments in the] 
violin [family] should be combined at the ratio of 1:1 to produce a third 
sound.!® The string instruments [when] combined on this principle pro- 
duce very beautiful and elegant sounds which are neither the sounds of 
haegtim nor the violin. These are unique sounds that no other instruments 
in the world can produce. 


One difference from Russian and Soviet-style national orchestras was pre- 
sent from the beginning: improved instruments were to sit alongside Western 
instruments, working together rather than being kept separate. One impor- 
tant similarity was that national instruments were to be used in ensembles 
or orchestras, rather than functioning primarily as solo instruments. But for 
this to be the case, a balancing act was required in Korea, and this is made 
clear in a comment by Kim II Sung: 


It would be possible to reform national instruments so that they become 
like Western instruments. But, although this would be possible, it is not to 
be done. The shapes and identities of national instruments are different to 
Western instruments, and if we only retained the names we would have lost 
our instruments. Koreans like our national instruments and regard their 
distinctive sounds as special. If we make our instruments sound bright like 
Western instruments, they will have lost their distinctiveness. (Kim II Sung, 
Sahoe chuiti munhak yesullon 537-38, cited in Han Namyong 1983, 10) 


Instruments were to reflect both the contemporary reality and project for- 
ward to a future in which Korean and Western soundworlds would fuse 
together to create something new—a third sound. But prominence was to 
be given to national instruments over Western equivalents. Hence, later 
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guides to orchestration such as Pak Chongnam’s Paehap kwanhyonak 
py6nsongboép (1990)? consider national instruments before their Western 
counterparts, whether discussing instrument construction, playing 
techniques, or methods for orchestration and arrangement. Improving na- 
tional instruments was argued to assist with creating national music (Yun 
Yonghwan 1961, 24), and match the tastes of modern citizens (Ri Hirim 
1979, 199). The logic essentially came, via Mao, from Stalin: “The develop- 
ment of cultures national in form and socialist in content is necessary.” 
Maos struggle to elevate the local in his talks and slogans was no different 
from what North Korea felt it needed to do, because foreign (Western) 
instruments had come to dominate the local music scene. That domi- 
nance could, though, be accommodated by Stalin’s statement, which, as he 
championed global socialism, continued, “ .. for the purpose of their ulti- 
mate fusion into one General Culture, socialist as to form and content, and 
expressed in one general language.” 

Pyongyang’s five-year plan envisaged training instrumentalists, 
composers, and educators. It would equip instrument manufacturers, and 
it would encourage theaters and other performance spaces to introduce 
improved instruments into their resident ensembles. While the reforms 
were cast as a requirement of the ideology of juche that emerged from Kim 
Il Sung’s 1955 speech, the distinctiveness of instruments was discussed in 
terms of tuning, voice, color, and timbre (iimgye, timyok, timnyang, umsaek) 
(Nam Yongil 1991, 22-36). For improved national instruments to match 
Western equivalents, ranges were to be increased, volumes regularized, and 
new techniques introduced. So, for example, much as the haegtim fiddle 
should be able to play nineteenth-century violin studies, a kayagtim zither 
should be able to match the piano, playing triadic harmony as well as melodic 
lines (Nam 1991, 161-62; see also Kim Chiyon 2001, 257-58). Traditional 
rhythmic cycles, changdan, were to be retained, but the narrow pentatoni- 
cism of old was to be replaced by the ability to play Western diatonic scales, 
so instruments were to have the ability to play all 12 chromatic semitones. 
At the same time, instrument timbres and techniques needed development 
to match the now standard light and lyrical juche voice. As I showed with 
folk songs in Chapter 1, this had implications for ornamentation that, al- 
though being a core feature of individual instruments evincing timbre and 
tuning (or, to use a term favored by South Korean musicologists, “microtonal 
shading”), was distinct to specific instruments. Ornamentation created dis- 
sonant heterophony when instruments were combined in ensembles, but, 
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Figure 2.1 Studying 6tin’giim lutes at the reformed instrument exhibition, 2017. 
Photo by Xosé Crisanto Gandara, used with permission. 


equally, it clashed with lyrical vocal melodies, and Kim Il Sung demanded 
that all melodies should be lyrical. 

Exhibitions of improved instruments were held that showcased progress, 
the first at the Fourth Congress in 1961. In 1963 more than 150 instruments 
were displayed (Yu Youngmin 2007, 64); in 1983, according to An Jong U’s 
paper at the Sixth Asian Music Symposium, more than 130 were shown. 
Exhibitions have continued to the present day (Figure 2.1). 

To this point, I have rendered the chosen term for the process, kaeryang, as 
“improved” and, by extension, “improvement,” because, as a term shared by 
Chinese nationalist thinking and by the Soviets, this is the common transla- 
tion. But it is a contentious term when seen from outside the socialist world, 
so from here on I substitute “reformed?*! 

The principles I have outlined remained operational when, in June and 
July 1992, I interviewed the musicologist Ri Ch'anggu and the then director 
of the Isang Yun Music Research Institute, Chong Pongsok: 


HOWARD: When students learn theory, do they study national music as well 
as Western music? 
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RI: Yes, they study both. ... Ifyou only study national music, you only read old 


literature such as Akhak kweb6m [Guide to the Study of Music, 1493].?? 
Without studying Western music as well, you cannot really say that you 
study Korean music. Do you know the Korean proverb, “umuran kaegori” 
(a frog in a small pond)? The frog thinks that what it sees in the small 
pond is all there is. If you only study national music, then you are like 
that frog. 


HOWARD: Why should someone who performs reformed instruments also 


RI: 


study Western music? Isn’t the way that the instruments are played very 
different? 

Students take points of reference from Western instruments in order to 
develop their playing techniques for our reformed instruments. They may 
study the violin or cello, but cannot become a professional violinist or 
cellist, because they need to concentrate efforts on the reformed instru- 
ment. But they need to study Hoffman’ and Kreisler’s “Etudes” in order to 
play the haegiim (fiddle) well. Composition is the same. Until the 1960s, 
there was a division made between Korean and Western composition 
in the Pyongyang Music College. But if we compose our music without 
knowing Western techniques of development, we cannot compose fully. 
Should we really only play old music like sanjo? Our traditional music 
is monophonic (tanséng) whereas Western music is polyphonic (tasdng). 
We should not just compose using monophony, but need to develop our 
music by using polyphony. This allows us to develop music in many dif- 
ferent ways. So in the 1960s we combined the two departments, and com- 
position students ever since have learned Korean music as well as Western 
music. Some mainly study national music, while others concentrate on 
studying Western sonata form, variation form, and so on. Students who 
study Western composition techniques must also learn folk songs, the 
hourglass drum (changgo) and rhythmic cycles (changdan). . . . These 
are compulsory parts of their training, since if a composer doesn't know 
about rhythmic cycles, then they are not a Korean composer. 


CHONG: Broadly speaking, what we do is 100 percent national music (minjok 


umak). In its narrow meaning, national music is traditional music... 


RI (in the background): Chéntong (traditional) minjok timak. 


CHONG: ...Ch6éntong minjok timak is very precious, and we are actively 


developing it. It has a long history, because our people are creative and 
talented. As we develop it, we should accept where it came from. But 
we should not simply imitate the past. That would constitute reviv- 
alism, when art should reflect the current times, and art has a duty to 
lead people into the future. If art asks people to go backwards, then 
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that is not right. There is no meaning anymore if an old instrument 
makes the [creaky] sound “aeng, aeng, aeng” [onomatopoeia for bowed 
ajaeng zither and haegtim fiddle sounds]. Art has an essential duty to 
adapt to the emotions of the modern age. Thus, it must continuously 
develop... . The kayagtim zither in the past had 12 strings, and sounded 
“tong, tong, tong.” This is very old-fashioned. It used only the penta- 
tonic scale. Today, our reformed kayagtim not only can produce this 
old sound but is able to play all 12 [Western major and minor] chro- 
matic pitches. In the old days, the left hand rested on the moveable 
bridges (kwae) while the right hand plucked. Today, expanded to 21 
strings, the performer doesnt rest the left hand in this way, but now all 
left and right-hand fingers can pluck the strings, creating both melo- 
dies and harmonies. 


RI (in the background): We still use vibrato (nonghy6n). 


CHONG: Yes, we still use vibrato, like in the past, but today’s kayagtim can also 


play melodies together with harmonies. 


HOWARD: Why do today’s musicians use yesterday's vibrato techniques? 


CHONG: Being able to play old styles of music is part of the fundamental 


theory involved in our reformed instruments. It is a paramount re- 
quirement that we retain the original shape: it should have the shape of 
a kayagiim, not take on the shape ofa guitar. The shape and structure en- 
able the kayagiim to retain its color and timbre. If we consider the tanso 
(vertical flute), it used to have holes awkwardly spaced far apart, but now 
it has keywork added so that it can play chromatic pitches easily. It can, 
therefore, play any Western music. Again, the chédae (transverse flute), 
piri (oboe) and haegiim have all been modernized, but they keep the old 
structures and learn from the structures of Western instruments. Still, 
the small so haegtim has adopted some characteristics from the violin, 
and the mid-sized chung haegiim has adopted some characteristics from 
the viola. By consistently doing this, we have been able to create a new 
orchestra. 


HOWARD: Do the timbres of Western instruments and Korean instruments 


differ? 


CHONG: Yes. And when the violin and haegiim are played together, they make 


the sound “pa,” which is a unique sound, the third sound. 


HOWARD: Do you mean that a very different sound occurs when the reformed 


instrument and the violin are played? 
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CHONG: It is still the sound of the haegzim. But in the old days, it had a much 
rougher sound—a huskier voice—than it has today. So only part of the 
old sound remains in the reformed haegtim. What I was referring to is 
that when the violin and haegiim play together, you don't hear the sound 
of one or the other instrument, but a new, third sound. And this new 
sound is very pleasing. 


The chang saenap 


One of the first projects of the National Music Study Institute was to reform 
the shawm as the chang saenap. The reformed instrument was displayed as 
part of the exhibition at the Fourth Congress, and it was singled out for pre- 
sentation before Kim II Sung, playing a new piece, “Kyongch'uk/Celebration” 
What previously had been a ribald, screaming, outdoor instrument favored 
by the rural percussion band genre (nongak”*) and for royal, state, and ritual 
processional music (ch’wita), now, superficially at least, matched the look 
and sound of the Western oboe. 

In its traditional form, the shawm was known in North Korea as the saenap 
(the Sino-Korean characters are more correctly rendered “soaenap”). In 
South Korea, it is commonly referred to as the taep’yongso in relation to court 
music, or as the hojok, using Sino-Korean characters that signify origin, or 
in much of the countryside, using onomatopoeia, as the nallari. The shawm’s 
identification with the folk reflects its use in percussion bands, where its 
player once extemporized at the edge of a paddy field or a village meeting 
place. In this capacity, the old instrument continues to be played in North 
Korea,** much as it does in South Korea, as well as in recent developments 
such as with the samulnori quartet.”° It is also found among Chinese Koreans 
in Jilin, where nongak was inscribed by UNESCO as part of Chinese cul- 
tural heritage in 2008. In so doing, the Chinese wrong-footed the Koreans, 
and South Korea only succeeded in adding nongak, as a Korean (rather 
than Chinese) genre, to the UNESCO Representative List of the Intangible 
Cultural Heritage of Humanity in November 2014. In Pyongyang, percus- 
sion band extemporizations have been transcribed for students learning the 
chang saenap in standard workbooks, in kutkori (6/8 + 6/8), chajinmori (fast 
12/8) and hwimori (4/4) rhythmic cycles (Chu Kiinyong and Ri Myéngchol 
1985, 108-110; Chu Kiinyong 1991, 90-92), while a resurgence of accounts 
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about nongak occurred in the run up to the 2014 UNESCO listing (e.g., Kim 
Sony6ng 2013). 

In 2000 the senior player and pedagogue Chu Kiinyong told me that the 
shawm had been played at the court since 1394, the third year of T’aejo’s reign 
at the beginning of the Chos6n dynasty and the year when the court moved 
south from Kaes6ng in today’s North Korea to Hanyang (today’s Seoul). Its 
use that year, Chu told me, was recorded in the 1493 treatise Akhak kwebom. 
The instrument, he said, was played by court musicians when the king 
paraded or welcomed foreign diplomats, and from Séngjin’s reign (1. 1494- 
1506) onward it was used within the ensemble for the Rite to Royal Ancestors 
(Chongmyo cheryeak). The shawm actually features in three sections of one 
of the two suites constituting the music for the rite, Chongdaeyop, playing 
music created during Sejong’s reign (r. 1418-1450), and it is this that is re- 
corded in Akhak kwebom (see Yi 1979, vol. 2, 121-22)—that is, after 1394 but 
before Séngjin’s reign. 

The shawm probably arrived in Korea from northwest Asia several cen- 
turies earlier, during the Kory6 dynasty (918-1392; see Chang Sahun 1976, 
117), and one of its names, hoj6k (C. hoejok), points to origins in the border 
region between China and Central Asia (Yang Yinliu 1981, 853). Indeed, 
similar instruments populate the Islamic world, and the common Chinese 
name, suona (metal blowing instrument, K. soaenap), is cognate to zurna, 
a common name for it further West. Indeed, as a processional instru- 
ment beyond China, it provided the melodic component of the janissary 
bands that accompanied the Ottoman march on Vienna in 1683, leaving a 
memory in the battery of percussion used in orchestras and added to late 
eighteenth-century pianos. Equally, it can be seen in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century iconography of Korean envoy processions to Japan”® 
and is central to Taech'wita, the royal processional music preserved in South 
Korea as National Intangible Cultural Property 46. Other processional band 
instruments were percussive—including straight trumpets—and so could 
readily be played by military conscripts, but historians assume that expert 
shawm players would be recruited from local percussion bands when needed 
by the court or the military. 

Reformed, the shawm became the chang saenap (Figure 2.2). In April 
2000, Chu told me why it was deemed to require development: 


The old style of instrument was not perfect. It had a loud and piercing 
sound, and it had limitations. As the sound was so loud, it could not be used 
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Figure 2.2 Chang saenap (shawm). Photo by Keith Howard. 


in an ensemble with other melodic instruments. And, because it only had 
small holes tuned to a pentatonic scale, it was hard for it to play complex 
melodic lines. Therefore, it could not play much national music. 


To fit the reform agenda, the chang saenap first required a softening and 
rounding of its sound (Chu 1986, 8-9). Second, it needed to gain a chromatic 
range. Chu emphasized that although many specialists worked on its devel- 
opment, musicians took key roles, and this ensured that the old voice and 
timbre were retained. Although this understanding is repeatedly encoun- 
tered, it underplays the use of Western instruments as models, since the 
chang saenap is today not unlike a Western wind instrument, with a double 
reed resembling that of an oboe and keywork close to the single-reed clar- 
inet.’” Its reed (ridii) was lengthened and narrowed, with a band pinching 
it at midpoint (like the oboe). The body (kwandae), attached to the reed by 
a metal post or neck (chorongmok), was lengthened and the conical bore 
reduced, so that the instrument would overblow at the octave (the outside 
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of the body remains, however, slightly conical) rather than at the twelfth, 
as the traditional shawm (and clarinet) did.?® The bell (napal) was reduced 
in size, although, unlike Western oboes or clarinets, a separate metal bell 
was retained. The positions of open holes were adjusted to given an equal- 
tempered diatonic scale. Keywork was added, taking much from the Boehm 
system of the clarinet, including characteristic key rings, key extensions, 
rods, and rod fixings. The two are not identical: the chang saenap has five key 
extensions operated by the fourth and fifth fingers of the right hand to sound 
low pitches, whereas modern English and French clarinets have four;”’ the 
chang saenap has four adjustment keys for the fifth finger of the left hand, 
where the clarinet has three; and so on. Creating a chromatic instrument re- 
quired a complex arrangement of keys, resulting in some difficult fingering 
combinations. 

It was the first iteration of the chang saenap that was presented at the 
Fourth Congress. This had a range of just over two octaves, from d’ to e’”” 
(as a transposing instrument in Bb, sounding c’ to d’’’), roughly a third more 
than the old instrument, but less than a Western oboe. In 1962, to celebrate 
the anniversary of the initiation of the instrument development project, the 
chang saenap played as soloist in a dance piece, “Muyongsu tii chamdwin 
ttal/The Dancer’s Faithful Daughter,” and by 1963 its range had been ex- 
panded down to c#’ and, through a mix of embouchure and keys, upwards 
to g#’’”” (neither workbook, though, indicates anything higher than e’’’). In 
1964, the addition of an adjustment hole*° halfway up the body, linked to 
one of the keys for the left fifth finger, allowed low c’ to be reached. Further 
minor adjustments were made until around 1970. Table 2.1 gives the typical 
fingering chart, the holes numbered from the lower end of the instrument 
upwards to the top; open holes in the lower octave are shaded, numbered 4, 
6, 8, 10, 11, 13, and 15. 

Teaching was standardized. Students today first learn the standing pos- 
ture and angle at which the instrument should be held (Chu 1985, 16-24) 
before mastering the middle register, initially practicing fingering without 
blowing, then building descending scales. This more or less matches Western 
wind instrument pedagogy. Breath control is vital, and students are taught 
circular breathing. As with the traditional Korean piri oboe, embouchure 
adjustments are needed for high pitches, for sliding tones (kkdilsori), and for 
vibrato (nongtim). Chu showed me how staccato (kktin'gi) and grace notes 
(ky6po sstigi) required tonguing. Trills (kullim sori) that rapidly alternate ad- 
jacent pitches are, because of the complex arrangement of open holes and 
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extension keys, far from straightforward, hence the technical workbook 
takes three pages to detail them (Chu 1985, 96-98). Exercises are used to 
build fluency, starting with scalar passages, moving through staccato and 
staccato/legato combinations, then introducing ever-larger leaps. Trills 
and vibrato techniques are mastered by practicing folk song melodies; vi- 
brato involves moving the head up and down against the reed, and Chu told 
me this was best mastered from slow to fast in order for the novice to avoid 
tensing the lips against the reed. Ideology requires chang saenap workbooks 
to include popular folk song arrangements, but this essentially continues 
the tradition in which the saenap provided melodic interest in percussion 
bands. “Yongnam kinari” is perhaps the most complex, switching between 
kutkori (6/8 + 6/8) and tanmori (4/4) rhythmic cycles, but “Hiing taryong,’ 
“Nodil kangbyon, “Panga taryong, “Nongbuga,; and a number of “Arirang” 
variants that include a “Kyéngsangdo arirang” based around the 6nmori (5/8) 
rhythmic cycle?! are also included in workbooks. Songs, including, of course, 
“Song of General Kim II Sung,” have also been arranged. 

Since the chang saenap is factory made, each aspect of construction is pre- 
scribed. The length of the body is 500 mm, almost twice the length of most old 
saenap,*” and distances from the center of each hole to the base of the bell*? 
are prescribed as 402 mm, 388 mm, 382 mm, 378 mm, 365 mm, 350 mm, 
340 mm, 336 mm, 319 mm, 310 mm, 297 mm, 286 mm, 273.5 mm, 260 mm, 
243.5 mm, 241 mm, 220.5 mm, 189 mm, 153 mm, 143 mm, 121 mm, 85 mm, 
and 52 mm. The hole sizes vary according to function, with the diameter 
of those towards the lower end of the tube being as large as 1 cm but small 
tuning adjustment holes reducing to as small as 1.5 mm. Despite this ap- 
parent precision, I ordered an instrument in 2000 that was unplayable when 
it arrived. Commenting that factory workers are not musicians, Chu took it 
from me, worked on it over a weekend, and returned it duly fixed. 


Winds of change 


Ri Hirim (1979, 379-83) remarks that two other instruments, the rabal (a 
straight trumpet) and ragak (a conch shell used in court and ceremonial 
processions), the latter on occasions reusing older names such as sora, chungna, 
and taera, briefly emerged in reformed versions. The 1963 exhibition displayed 
four sizes of ragak, from small to large (so ragak, chung ragak, tae ragak, cho 
ragak), metal piping replacing the precious shell, and larger versions coiling 
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pipework around a bell to create what looks like a cross between a Baroque 
serpent and a French horn. By the time of an exhibition celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the state in 1968, only two, the tae ragak 
and cho ragak, were displayed.*4 Journals are silent about both instruments 
after then, when, as Kim Jong II later confirmed in his On the Art of Music, it 
was decided there was “no need to make national brass instruments by imi- 
tating Western ones. The latter can be used as they are” (1991, 446). By 1969, 
as revealed in the score collection Ch’wijuak kokchip (Collection of Pieces for 
Blowing Instruments),°° songs were being arranged for wind bands of Western 
instruments, with flutes, clarinets, saxophones, trumpets, trombones, and 
tubas. The operas of the 1970s likewise feature Western brass. 

The traditional oboe, the piri, narrowly avoided the same fate. Three dis- 
tinct types are known in traditional music: the thick and squat tang piri, 
which plays music originating in China; the thin se piri, used primarily for 
accompanying voices; and the ubiquitous hyang piri (indigenous oboe).*© 
It is the latter that concerns me here. It has a slightly rough and piercing 
sound, generated because of its oversized bamboo reed, and this led North 
Korean committees to consider it to have an inappropriate timbre, akin to the 
Chinese conception of being noisy (guanzi), although the term used in one 
publication by Kim Chiyoén (2001) is the partially onomatopoeic ssweksori. 
The concern was that its timbre was insufficiently lyrical, leaving it struggling 
to match Western instruments in an ensemble. Such an understanding, 
however, seemingly ignores the role the p’iri had long taken in traditional 
ensembles, such as those for the literati genre of pungnyu (and in the suite 
that derives from this, Yongsan hoesang), where it knitted wind and string 
groups together. The probable reason for its use being questioned is that the 
chang saenap had usurped its place before attempts could be made to reform 
it. Nonetheless, efforts to modify it were subsequently made, initially gener- 
ating the “small” so p’iri.°” This version retained the oversize reed from the 
old instrument (known in northern texts not as the hyang piri, but as the 
chaeraeshik piri, “former oboe”), but replaced the bamboo body with a cy- 
lindrical tube of birch or rosewood. Old instruments had a narrow range 
that reflected the difficulty of overblowing an upper octave; the reformed in- 
strument used overblowing and an abundance of keywork to give a broader 
chromatic range of two octaves and a tone (c’-d’’’). However, the 1986 tech- 
nical workbook by Kim Changjin, where the so p’iri occupies just four out of 
a total of 206 pages, indicates that this reformed instrument soon moved into 
the background. 
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Two larger p’iri versions were developed, the tae piri and cho p’iri. These 
proved more useful than the so piri, particularly in revolutionary opera 
orchestras, and they still take minor roles in large ensembles, playing as 
the equivalents to Western cor anglais and bassoon. Note, though, that the 
journal Chos6n yesul makes no mention of them across a 30-year period, 
from June 1983 until September 2013. The tae piri was first described in 
Choso6n yesul in December 1968. It then had a body resembling the Western 
oboe rather than the cor anglais, the tube of the old instrument lengthened 
to a cylindrical body of hardwood and adding a small conical base (the cor 
anglais has a curved body and a bulb beyond the finger holes). The range was 
d-b,’’’, although the instrument could technically produce two additional 


wy 


higher semitones, b’’’ and c’’’. The feel would be familiar to any oboe or cor 
anglais player, with a similar right-hand thumb support and keywork rem- 
iniscent of the Western instruments, except that, as with the chang saenap, 
the right fourth and fifth fingers operated five key extensions to give lower 
pitches. The open holes produced a diatonic scale, giving, from the top open 
hole downwards, a descending e’-d’-c’-b}’-a’-g-f. The cho piri came later, 
first being described in Chos6n yesul in April 1970. It had a separate metal 
neck much like a bassoon, and by doubling the tube back on itself within 
a shorter absolute length an extra octave was added, giving a range of Bb 
bo’. A spike attached to a knee rest supported the instrument. As with the 
chang saenap, both tae piri and cho p’iri were transposing instruments in Bb 
(and so were notated one tone higher than sounded). The technical work- 
book offers precise measurements for both, but not for the so piri: the tae 
piri has a bell, two body sections with holes (the top section with an inte- 
grated upper chamber) and a reed. Holes are drilled with centers at 5.5 mm, 
21.5 mm, 36.5 mm, 38 mm, 41 mm, 53.5 mm, 67 mm, 70.5 mm, 85.5 mm, 
102.5 mm, 111 mm, 124 mm, and 178.5 mm above the middle joint (be- 
tween the two body sections), and at 20 mm, 64 mm, 105.5 mm, 139.5 mm, 
171 mm, 195 mm, 220.5 mm, 242.5 mm, 265 mm, 266 mm, and 284.5 mm 
above the bottom joint (between the bell and the lower body section); the 
hole diameters range from 3.5 mm to 9 mm. The repertoire offered in the 
workbook consists largely of exercises, although some folk music is arranged 
using the anttang (4/4), semachii (as yangsando, 9/8°*), chungmori (here, as 
12/8), taryéng, chajinmori, and tongdokkung (all 12/8), kutk6ri (6/8+6/8), 
and 6nmori (5/8) rhythmic cycles. A few song arrangements are also given. 
Establishing a trio of oboes, the piri sogakki (sok/sog- = family; 
akki = instruments), was part of a wider policy. A trio of saenap was also 
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created, adding tae saenap and cho saenap to give lower pitch registers. The 
two additional versions were modeled on saxophones and used metal bodies 
(Kim T’aeyén 2001, 70-71). However, the saenap sogakki essentially ren- 
dered the piri sogakki redundant, or vice versa. Given that the chang saenap 
had been presented to Kim II Sung, it could not be discarded in favor of a p’iri 
trio, so the compromise was to couple it with the two larger p’iri variants. 
A trio of chédae transverse flutes, the chodae sogakki, was arguably more suc- 
cessful. “Chédae” abandons the Sino-Korean characters rendered in South 
Korea as taegiim, essentially returning to an older local name, chottae (this 
spelling remains in South Korea). Throughout the 1960s, the name was ren- 
dered as cho'tae, suggesting an amalgam of both earlier names. There was his- 
torical precedent for a chdédae trio, in the large, medium, and small taegzim, 
chunggtim, and sogtim used from the Unified Shilla (668-935) dynasty on- 
ward. The standard chédae, equivalent to the old taegiim, is the largest of the 
three reformed instruments (Figure 2.3); the smaller kotim chédae is pitched 
an octave higher, and the chungtim chédae fits between the two. Ranges are 
chromatic, sounding (rather than written, since all three are transposing 


Figure 2.3 Chédae (transverse flute). Photo by Keith Howard. 
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instruments) c’-g’"’, f’-c’’"", and bb’’-f’’’’, respectively, divided on each into 
four registers, which on the chédae comprise low (c’-f’), middle (f’-f’’), high 
(f’’-d’"’), and highest (d’’’-g’’’). All three versions have birch or hardwood 
bodies replacing the bamboo of old, and all add plated keywork. All use a 
single tube in two sections, the top for the mouthpiece and the bottom for 
the finger holes, a copper joint between the two allowing fine tuning up and 
down to match other instruments in an ensemble. In the tradition, it was the 
taegum that tuned a traditional ensemble, but the chddae, as does a Western 
flute, takes the tuning tone from the ensemble’s string leader. 

Asa set, the chédae sogakki is the equivalent of a Western alto flute, flute, 
and piccolo trio.*? It has lost the most characteristic sound of old taegtim: a 
raspy buzz created by a thin membrane that covered a hole between the 
mouthpiece and finger holes. The hole and membrane have been removed 
from reformed instruments, on the grounds that the sound should be, just as 
Kim I] Sung and Kim Jong I] demanded of singers, clear and lyrical. And, the 
chédae trio are supplemented by two versions ofa vertical notched flute, tanso, 
with chromatic ranges respectively sounding f’-g’’’ and b}’’—b»’’’’. This adds 
a level of duplication to the chédae sogakki. The tanso was formerly a simple 
bamboo tube with four finger holes and a thumb hole, and a further, larger, 
and therefore lower-pitched vertical notched flute had also been common, 
the fungso. While scholars routinely consider the tanso a Korean version of 
the Chinese xiao, the t'ungso had long been locally and variously produced. 
The t’'ungso is the first wind instrument described in Choe Ch'angnim’s com- 
pendium of old instruments, Ko akki (1989, 5-9), on the grounds that it was 
“loved by people in the old days.” But it struggled in the 1960s, partly because 
it came to be associated with shaman accompanists, “something that today’s 
people do not like” (Chos6n timak 1961/5, 42).*° However, a composition fea- 
turing it, “Shin-a-u, was premiered before Kim I] Sung in March 1962 which 
celebrated the shaman connection: the first syllable, shin, signifies “spirit/ 
god,’ although a discussion by Pak Unyong in Chos6én timak (1962/5, 32-43) 
attempts to shift the meaning, reimagining court processions last performed 
shortly before Japan declared Korea its colony. Pak’s staunch defense failed, 
and mention of it drops from journals after 1966. Counterintuitively, the 
reformed tanso fared better. In both reformed versions, its cylindrical tube 
gained two additional finger holes to increase the tonal palette from pen- 
tatonic to heptatonic, and plated keywork covered five additional holes to 
give all chromatic semitones. Early versions retained bamboo, but these 
were soon replaced by acoustically less absorbent hardwood. Whereas old 
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tanso bodies were ina single piece, reformed tanso, like chédae, have separate 
mouthpiece sections linked by a copper joint that allows tuning adjustment. 
Some keywork is reminiscent of the Western piccolo, but one key extends the 
range downward below the lowest open hole, and one hole to the right can be 
opened by keys operated by either left- or right-hand fingers. An additional 
hole to the top and left is opened by rotating the left index finger in a lateral 
arc, as with a Western clarinet. Kim T’aeyon (2001, 50-61) shows the devel- 
opment stages. 

In 1992 I recorded a tanso student playing the traditional piece 
“Chongsonggok.’ This piece, celebrated in South Korea as part of National 
Intangible Cultural Property 16, Taegtim chongak, evolved from the trans- 
verse flute (taegtim) accompaniment to a literati lyric song. I have notated it 
elsewhere (Howard 2006b, 54-56). The student retained many old ornament 
techniques, including increasing vibrato as a tone progressed (as in court 
practice), but at the same time added vibrato to every long note (rather than, 
as in court practice, just to certain pitches). She increased vibrato pitch shifts 
more than would be possible with the old tanso (where the small notched 
blowing hole requires a focused embouchure). Her somewhat cavalier atti- 
tude to vibrato suggested the folk tradition. So did her use of ornamentation, 
since the palette of ornaments available to court flautists had been more com- 
plex and specialized, as it remains in South Korea (Howard 2015a, 311-13, 
340). She used simple passing tones and approach tones, neglecting old rules 
for acciaccatura in which ornaments should descend in ascending melodic 
passages and ascend in descending passages. Still, she demonstrated how a 
traditional literati piece, once transmitted at the court music institute (and 
still transmitted, at today’s National Gugak Center in Seoul), could be ren- 
dered as national music without gaining an association with the flunkeyism 
(in respect to the “serving the great” element within sadae chuzi) that North 
Korean ideology rejects.*! 

Generally, adding Western techniques to any national instrument 
increases the potential virtuosity. In respect to the tanso, articulation requires 
great breath control, as well as increases in tonguing and finger flicks. The 
opening of Kong Yongsong’s composition “Choso ui pom/Beginning of 
Spring” (1963), as printed in the workbook by Pak Hyéngsdp (1983; see 
Notation 2.1, tanso solo part, omitting accompanying instruments), shows 
the result, combining melodic contours with fast repeated semiquavers ar- 
ticulated by tonguing and acciaccature involving finger flicks; these would be 
well-nigh impossible to achieve on a traditional tanso, not least because of its 
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Notation 2.1 “Choso ui pom/Beginning of Spring” (1963) by Kong Yongsong, 
opening, tanso vertical flute solo. 
Source: Pak Hyongsop 1983, 257. 


slow speaking speed.*” At the same time, and despite the potentials given by 
the reformed instrument, the old pentatonic palette is largely retained, along 
with notions of pre-tone acciaccatura and vibrato that—counterintuitively, 
since it stems from the abandoned court tradition of old—is confined to 
certain tones. The coverage of the instrument in the journal Chos6n yesul 
suggests, however, that a long debate took place about the Western/national 
balance, and about what ornamentation could be retained.¥ 

Sets of reformed flutes became an ensemble in their own right, as well as 
combining with Western instruments in revolutionary opera orchestras and 
other large-scale productions. However, rather than generating the claimed 
“third sound, and rather than accompany dance, they were routinely used 
to add national color. This typically meant they gave solos or were featured 
when material derived from folk sources was used. Given the elitist origins 
of opera, incorporating reformed instruments while using them to iterate 
folk material justified identifying revolutionary operas with the people. 
Operas thus required sets of Korean and Western winds, and matched 
Korean with Western instruments, but where strings played alongside each 
other and combined to give a balance known as the paehap kwanhyonak 
style, Korean and Western wind instruments were separated. This satisfied 
Kim Jong II’s requirement that composers should refrain “from using too 
many Western woodwind instruments [and] sustain the elegant and beau- 
tiful sounds of our bamboo wind instruments” (On the Art of Music 1991, 
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446).“* Rhetoric, though, continues to argue that the Western flute is cold 
and high-pitched when heard on its own, but becomes softer and more 
forceful when played in unison with the chédae.* Still, the combined sound 
of opera orchestras overwhelmingly remains Western, except when national 
wind instruments give solo parts. The acceptable mix is seen in the score for 
the people’s opera “Yonpungho/Yonp'ung Lake” (1973), where the arrange- 
ment of wind instruments, top to bottom, runs kotim tanso, tanso, kotim 
chédae, chungtim chédae, chodae, flute, clarinet, chang saenap, tae piri, and 
ché piri (followed by Western brass, national zithers, and Western and na- 
tional string instruments). Further, where operas use solo national chédae 
or fanso, accompaniments tend to feature other national instruments, typ- 
ically the kayagtim zither, ongnyugiim harp zither, and yanggiim dulcimer. 
A piano and synthesizer might be added for balance, along with vibraphones 
and marimbas; saxophones, though, never became part of opera orchestras, 
because Kim Jong II had declared them only suitable for “light music” 
(kyong timak). 


The “hand wind zither” 


In North Korea, except in orchestras, Western instruments accompany 
songs, and public concerts routinely feature Western orchestras. One in- 
strument originating in Europe, although in its nineteenth-century develop- 
ment often considered a European take on Chinese mouth organs (C. sheng, 
K. saenghwang), has become spectacularly important: the sonpunggiim 
“hand wind zither” (C. shoufengqin). Classified in North Korea as a wind in- 
strument, this is none other than the accordion. During the colonial period, 
Japanese accordions were imported and used in Korea and Manchuria. By the 
1950s, instruments were mass-produced in both East Germany and China 
and shipped throughout the socialist world. In North Korea, the sonp'unggtim 
was featured in compositions and arrangements from the post-Korean War 
years onward and was sufficiently iconic to be celebrated in an early 1960s 
song, “Sonpunggtim sori ullyora/The sound of the Hand Wind Zither” (ana- 
lyzed by Kim Hy6k in an article in Chosén timak 1962/9). It was taught at 
tertiary level, as a university training workbook dating to 1971 confirms,** by 
which time it was the “king of popular instruments” (taejung akki ui wang).*” 
It was taught to children (Figure 2.4) and performed by any number of 
groups. Most importantly, because it was portable, it could be used anywhere 
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Figure 2.4 A teenager rehearses the sonp’unggtim (accordion) at Man'gyéngdae 
Children’s Palace, 2000. Photo by Keith Howard. 


and everywhere, whether as répétiteur for mass spectacle and mass dance 
rehearsals, as background support for work teams, or as an instrument with 
which to accompany songs. Today, somewhat sadly for those who yearn for 
Korean peculiarity, it is the accordion that is most frequently encountered on 
the streets of Pyongyang, as groups of students and office workers rehearse in 
every open space for the next festival. And, not least through a version of A- 
ha’s “Take on Me,” northern accordion ensembles have gained something ofa 
cult following in international circles.*® But, as I resist the temptation to offer 
the customary accordion jokes, allow me to quickly move on. 


3 
Pulling at Harp Strings 


Discarding the old? 


If reformed instruments were to be associated with the masses, with the ver- 
nacular and the proletariat, this presented challenges in respect to some tra- 
ditional instruments. Kim II Sung had once addressed this: 


In our country from long ago, the people developed music and dance. 
The people developed beautiful music with elegant dance and rhythm on 
the ancestors of kayagtim, kbmungo and so on. (cited in Choe Ch'angnim 
1989, 30) 


But the kémungo six-stringed fretted long zither, plucked with a plectrum, 
had long been associated with the literati, at least since the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the treatise Akhak kweb6m was compiled. So, although a legend 
tells of its development during Koguryé6 times (traditional dates, 37 BCE- 
668 CE) on territory that is now North Korea, it was never reformed. Choe’s 
book, Ko akki (1989), removes all mention of it, except in the uncensorable 
quotation from Kim II Sung, so that blank spaces are left where it once 
appeared in the text. It is also omitted from the large compendium Chosoén 
minjok akki (Pak Hyéngsop 1994). However, both texts claim to list all 
instruments that had been rendered obsolete, including a large variety of 
instruments imported to the Korean court from the Chinese Sung court in 
1114 and 1116, which remain part of the Rite to Royal Ancestors and Rite 
to Confucius in Seoul. There appears to have been uncertainty over whether 
the kémungo was to be considered a national instrument or not. It is pic- 
tured, alongside obsolete Chinese-originating court instruments, in a second 
1989 compendium (Pak Myoéngil 1989), and it also appears in the Chosén 
minjok akki togam (Kim T’aey6n et al. 2001). It also features in several en- 
semble compositions for national instruments published in two volumes of 
scores covering the period from the 1960s to the 1990s, Chosén minjok timak 
ch6énjip: Tokchugok chip.' 

Songs for “Great Leaders”. Keith Howard, Oxford University Press (2020). © Oxford 


University Press. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780190077518.001.0001 
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Largely, though, the kémungo disappeared from public view in the mid- 
1960s. By then, protracted discussions about its future were underway. It had 
great historical significance, and had been given pride of place over other 
stringed instruments in the neo-Confucianist Akhak kwebom. It was the in- 
strument for which most surviving historical notations, created by and for 
the educated elite, had been made. But, in addition to its now undesirable as- 
sociation with the court and literati elites, it failed to match the lyricism and 
smoothness demanded of national music by Kim II Sung and Kim Jong II. So, 
it had to be criticized: 


The specific way of using a plectrum to sound the kémun’o, the leather be- 
neath the strings, and the way that the plectrum strikes the strings, all create 
a percussive sound. To retain the sound and timbre in a reformed kémungo 
means it cannot be used in an ensemble, or in an orchestra to accompany 
theater performances. (Pae Chéngil, Choson timak 1966/10, 25-26) 


The musician An Kiok, encountered in Chapter 2, was a famous kémun’go 
player, although he was associated with reforming the kayagum, traditionally 
a 12-stringed long zither with moveable bridges, which he also played. Three 
recordings of An playing the komungo in Pyongyang survive, one made 
sometime after 1956 that was later issued on cassette, and two commercial 
LP recordings (Columbia XM-19-AM, issued in 1968; Chosun Records ka- 
60319, undated).* The kémungo appeared a number of times in the pages 
of Chos6n timak—as a “popular” (taejung) instrument in April 1964; an in- 
strument for the folk-art melodic genre of sanjo in September 1965; and as 
the solo instrument for a new composition by Kim Yongshil, “Chulgang,’ 
discussed in the 1966 article already cited. In fact, the journal published the 
score of Kim's piece without commentary (Chosén timak 1966/8, 38-40), 
and then gave the composer space for a program note (Chosén timak 1966/ 
11, 31). Kim relates how the zither produces characteristic Korean sounds, 
“depicting the beautiful evening atmosphere of our country, fitting close to 
our bosom.” He takes characteristic rhythmic cycles (hwimori, anttang), and 
bases a middle section on folk song. Clearly, there were arguments ongoing, 
although the challenges of creating a reformed version soon proved fatal. 

Another long zither, the ajaeng, with its origins more than a thousand 
years ago in China, also struggled. Its difficulties were not to do with lite- 
rati culture, but rather because bowing its thick, wound silk strings produced 
a complex timbre that Chong Pongs6k characterized to me in his remark 
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cited in Chapter 2 as “aeng, aeng, aeng.’ It could not blend in ensembles with 
Western instruments, or, inter alia, with reformed national instruments. In 
fact, Chong was dutifully citing, although he did not tell me, a 1964 speech of 
Kim I] Sung: 


A shortcoming of our national instruments is that they produce creaky 
sounds. It seems that since the croaky voice was used in singing,> 
instruments were made to suit it. Some comrades are against reforming our 
national instruments, but there is need to do so. With unreformed Korean 
instruments, we can neither modernize national music nor fully express 
the sentiments of the people of our age.* 
The Sino-Korean character for the “a” (C. ya) of ajaeng has been interpreted 
to mean “creak,”° because the strings of the ajaeng imported to Korea at the 
beginning of the twelfth century from China were sounded using a bow of 
rosined wood—forsythia was the favored wood in the Korean court, and 
continues to be used in South Korea. 

A smaller, second version of the ajaeng had developed in the early twen- 
tieth century, adding a second soundboard, a hinged stand, and using a 
bow borrowed from the cello (with horsehair replacing rosined wood). 
Chae Kyeman (1915-2002), a Chindo Island musician I studied with in 
the early 1980s after he had been appointed “holder” (poyuja) for a south- 
western shaman ritual as National Intangible Cultural Property 72, told me 
how he had used this instrument for 30 years to create incidental music for 
theater companies, since it could be bowed, plucked, and used to generate 
all manner of sound effects. Again, the South Korean folk music scholar Yi 
Pohyong (b. 1937), in a discussion with me in October 2014, recalled that the 
prototype for this second ajaeng had been made by Kim Ponggi and commis- 
sioned by Pak Songok. Pak was an ensemble musician during the colonial 
period who specialized in accompanying the Korean staged opera genre 
known today as changgiik.® This is the version of the instrument discussed 
in Choe'’s Ko akki, although Choe illustrates both the seven-stringed older 
court instrument and the nine-stringed second version. Choe indicates that 
the ajaeng had been reformed before Kim II Sung’s speech abruptly curtailed 
its use—it is last mentioned in Chosén timak in June 1964. Choe justifies its 
loss with the simple comment that it duplicated other national instruments 
(1989, 33), but the reality is not so simple. Four reformed versions had been 
developed: a four-stringed bass (ché ajaeng), a lightly modified standard 
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eight-stringed version (so ajaeng), a larger 12-stringed tae ajaeng (Choe 
1989, 31-35; see also Hwang Chichol 1994, 237), and an in-between 10- 
stringed chung ajaeng (depicted in Kim T’aeyon et al. 2001, 40-41). These, 
according to Rim Tongsuk (in Chos6n timak 1962/10, 14-16), were intended 
to collectively form the core string section of national orchestras. 

The kémungo could have been reformed to be less percussive, more lyr- 
ical, and more able to handle fast music, as the South Korean scholar Hwang 
Chuny6n argues (2002, 197). But the requirement to follow directives from 
above rendered such developments impossible. In a 1982 tract, Kim Jong II 
reiterated that resurrectionism or revivalism should be avoided: people must 
“distinguish between what is progressive and popular and what is obsolete 
and reactionary in our cultural legacy. ... [We must] discard the obsolete and 
reactionary and retain the progressive and popular.”” This justified discarding 
many instruments that are still found in South Korea, particularly those that 
had originally been imported from China for court use but had never gained 
currency among the general populace. Choe’s Ko akki thus provides a cat- 
alogue of almost every instrument apart from the kémungo that had been 
abandoned in Pyongyang: chi (transverse flute with raised mouthpiece), 
saenghwang (mouth organ with gourd/metal wind chamber), so (panpipes), 
chok and yak (vertical notched flutes), hun (globular ocarina), ragak (conch 
shell horn’), taejaeng (15-stringed long zither), kiim (seven-stringed long 
zither; C. gin), sil (25-stringed long zither), ulla (small chime set), panghyang 
(horizontal metal bar set), p’yOnjong (clapperless bell set), p’yon'gyong (stone 
lithophone set), ttikchong and tikkyong (single clapperless bell and single 
stone lithophone), pak (clappers), 6 (tiger scraper), ch’uk (box), pu (pottery 
vessel brushed with a split bamboo stick), a great many barrel drums and 
pellet drums (chwago, chdlgo, chino, kéngo, kyobanggo, chiinggo, sakko, 
linggo, ryOnggo, rwigo, rogo, to, rodo, rwido, ryongdo, ryonggo),? and an as- 
sortment of bells. 

Ko akki is, however, a product of its time. It includes instruments that had 
by the 1980s been superseded as others were developed, such as the t'ungso 
notched flute, introduced in Chapter 2. It also includes two developments 
from the kayagiim zither, the kahyongtim and chogtim; a round-bodied lute, 
wolgiim; and three ancient harps, the sogonghu, sugonghu, and wagonghu 
or taegonghu. Obsolescence presented few problems where instruments 
were solely used in abandoned court rituals and banquets. Texts such as 
the Chosén minjok akki togam list discarded instruments and indicate that 
examples are preserved in Pyongyang museums (Kim T’aeyon et al. 2001, 
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96-117), but some of the illustrations given are so inaccurate as to question 
whether every instrument has actually been preserved; given that the court 
was in Seoul and court rituals were performed in Seoul, there is little reason 
to assume every instrument made its way to Pyongyang. 

However, kémungo and ajaeng zithers resonate with music beyond the 
court, the former due to its Kogury6-based foundation legend—North 
Korea, after all, sits on former Kogury6 territory—and the latter because 
of its widespread use as a folk instrument. Musicians I have interviewed in 
Pyongyang hint that both zithers are still taught and played away from public 
view. One, who I must refrain from naming, talked about this in June 1992: 


You have been to the folklore museum in Pyongyang. Just as with folklore, 
we preserve music from the past in our music university (t#mak taehak). 
There, we still play the old zithers, the komungo and ajaeng. But you should 
realize that people who live in our country are modernized. We wear suits 
and ties. If we followed old customs and kept old music, we would fall into 
nihilism, and would wrongly celebrate the aristocracy who once controlled 
Korean music. 


I have never, though, seen either zither played in Pyongyang. As I wres- 
tled with the conundrum that yes-no responses to their continuing existence 
presented, I had this exchange with Chong Pongsék and Ri Ch’anggu, again 
in June 1992: 


HOWARD: Do people still play old Korean instruments? 

RI: Yes, they do. 

CHONG: People no longer practice how to play them. 

HOWARD: Do you mean that only the music university preserves the 
instruments? 

Ri: Well, we do keep instruments that we have never attempted to reform. 
Such instruments include the kémungo and ajaeng, but they are not used 
much today. We can use them in orchestras if we need to. You can still 
hear them when you visit the Pyongyang Music and Dance University. 

HOWARD: There are old gin and new qin in China, which co-exist... 

RI: Well, if that’s the case, then I would have to say that old Korean instruments 
do not fit with our view of modern society. We have to reform instruments 
so that they meet modern tastes. This is no different from the viola de 
gamba, which was once played in Europe, but which isn’t any more. 
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HOWARD: Nowadays, many people in the movement for the “historically in- 
formed performance” of Baroque music play the viola de gamba. It is in 
SE a. 

CHONG: As I’ve already said, music must be dedicated to establishing the fu- 
ture of our society. Music cannot say to people, “Go backward! Go back- 
ward!” It needs to encourage people to move forward. So, our instruments 
have to be reformed to be part of our progress. 


The implication in this exchange, that old instruments continue to be 
learned, was again indicated to me in April 2000 by the senior haegiim fiddle 
performer, Han Namyong: 


We still have them, but we do not need many players. In order to keep 
playing old instruments such as the . . . komun'go, ajaeng, and tungso, 
we recruit one student every three years. Such instruments are suitable 
for playing old music but do not fit modern tastes. We only need a few 
specialists in order to preserve old playing styles. 


North Korean scholars and musicians must balance what is considered 
appropriate for public presentation with what may be maintained privately. 
This follows Kim Il Sung, who in his 1964 speech, as he sounded the death 
knoll for the vocal genre of pansori, commented, 


Of course, I do not mean to say you should not sing pansori at all .. . it 
would be a good thing to retain one pansori singer out of a hundred. We 
should preserve pansori, but there is no need to encourage it. (Selected 
Works vol. 4, 1971, 160) 


Retaining the national zither, kayagium 


The kayagtim zither remains the most important national instrument in 
North Korea’s public performance culture. It retains its importance partly be- 
cause Kim II Sung favored its sound. Partly, though, its importance comes 
from the song-plus-zither genre of kayagtim pyongchang, reflecting the cen- 
tral place that songs occupy in Pyongyang (Figure 3.1). In earlier times, this 
genre was associated with courtesans and mixed pansori excerpts with songs 
about geography, nature, and the like, all suggesting reasons to question its 
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Figure 3.1 Kayagtim, played by a group of school children at Mangyéngdae 
Children’s Palace, 1992. Photo by Keith Howard. 


continued use within the ideologically driven socialist state. But, like pop- 
ular folk songs, kayagtim pyéngchang featured on many SP recordings issued 
during the colonial era, giving the genre familiarity to those who came to 
occupy positions of power. Hence, the kayagtim is still used widely; it has 
been an integral part of opera orchestras since the 1970s and is often found 
supplementing other national instruments in ensembles. 

The origins of the kayagiim trace back two millennia. Zither-like wooden 
remains uncovered in 1997 and 1998 in South Korea have been dated to 
between the first century BCE and the first century cE (Howard, Lee, and 
Casswell 2008, 17-22), and while such remnants require careful interpreta- 
tion, two ancient terracotta figurines incorporate a zither with the distinct 
“ram's horns” (yangidu) to which the strings of a kayagiim are attached at 
their lower end. One of these has been dated to the reign of King Mich’u 
(r. 261-284), while the other, on a long-necked vase discovered in 1974 in 
Kyoéngju, the southeastern capital of the ancient Shilla kingdom (traditional 
dates 57 BCE-668 CE), dates to a century or so later (Yi Hyegu 1957, 367; 
Pratt 1987, 237-38). A legend reported in the twelfth-century Samguk sagi 
(History of the Three Kingdoms) associates the zither with the sixth-century 
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U Ruk, a musician from the Kaya confederation in the center-south of the 
peninsula who escaped to Shilla as Kaya was overthrown. Legend has it that 
he invented the instrument because the Kaya ruler, Kashil, felt that since 
the local language was not Chinese, local music should also be distinct. 
This legend leads to the claim that the kayagiim is a purely Korean instru- 
ment, although it is very similar to the Chinese zheng. Two shiragi koto (J. for 
“Shilla kayagiim”) are preserved in almost perfect shape at the Shdsoin re- 
pository in Nara, Japan, dating back to the eighth-century Emperor Shomu, 
and marking the kayagtim as distinct from but closely related to the Japanese 
koto. Only the Korean zither has “ram's horns,’ and in its oldest version (the 
version today known in South Korea as the court instrument, the chéngak 
kayagum, “correct music zither,’ or popktim, “law zither”) these are fashioned 
from a separate piece of hardwood such as red sandalwood attached to the 
lower end of the paulownia body. 

A second, smaller, folk instrument has existed since at least the nineteenth 
century. This compresses the ram’s horns and incorporates separate sides and 
a back of hardwood behind a paulownia soundboard. Both traditional types 
are tuned to pentatonic scales. Both have movable bridges (kwae) shaped like 
two-toed “wild geese feet” (kirogi pal) beneath silk strings (hy6n), with spare 
strings held in coils behind a loop at the top of cords that are then wound 
around the ram’s horns. North Korea based its reformed zither on the second, 
smaller instrument. This was the instrument that musicians who moved to 
North Korea, including An Kiok and Chéng Namhii (1905-1984),!° played 
for kayagiim sanjo, the genre for melodic instrument and drum that An had 
learned from the person considered to have first devised it, Kim Ch’angjo 
(1865-1918). Tellingly, texts for the unreformed instrument continued to be 
published well into the 1960s; the last I know of, by Kwon Yongdae and giving 
fingering and ornament exercises but also notating sanjo, dates to 1966. 

Attempts had been made to modify the 12-stringed kayagtim before the 
end of the colonial period. Some replaced the coils of strings and the ram’s 
horns with pegs that made tuning easier. Others replaced silk with metal 
strings. Modified instruments were known under a number of names that in- 
cluded kahyéngiim—combining “hyéngim; an old name for the komungo,"' 
and the first syllable, “ka,” of kayagtim—and chogiim (Hwang Chunyén et al. 
2002, 202). According to her daughter, the noted South Korean sanjo per- 
former Song Kumyon (1923-1986) began to use a modified instrument with 
15 strings when in her twenties; others suggest her instrument only had 13 
strings, like the koto.!? The chogtim inherited in Pyongyang had 13 strings 
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and was shorter in length than the standard kayagtim. Mounted on a ped- 
estal, this was reformed as a 16-stringed instrument in the 1960s (Choe 
Changnim 1989, 38-41; Chos6n yesul 1968/5, 1968/12). 

In Pyongyang, experiments to develop the kayagiim involved increasing 
the strings from 12 to 13, 15, 18, and 19, before the 21-stringed standardized 
instrument emerged. One report even describes an electric version (Chos6n 
yesul 1971/7). Many of the modifications seem to parallel how the zheng was 
reformed in China: metal pegs were added to allow tuning with a key rather 
than fastening cords, and nylon rather than silk strings were used to reduce 
the likelihood of breaks.'° Nylon limits the pliability of strings and so restricts 
how much vibrato can be used. A box at the lower end encloses the pegs, 
replacing hardwood ram’s horns. The basic range of two and a half octaves 
of old instruments has been slightly extended, to one note short of three 
octaves (F-e+’’, transposing as a Bb instrument and written an octave higher, 
that is, g-f’’’), and strings are tuned to a diatonic scale rather than the pen- 
tatonic arrangement of old instruments. The range divides into low, middle, 
and high registers, each spanning roughly an octave. Separate folding legs 
have been added at the lower end to allow the instrument to be played seated 
rather than, as with traditional versions, on the floor. Modifications, though 
somewhat later, have also been made in South Korea, in their many iterations 
replacing cords with pegs; replacing silk with nylon strings; changing the 
materials used for bridges, resonators, and pegs; enlarging the zither to a 
25-stringed instrument; and in one case adding a device to control tuning 
(Howard 2015a, 135-39). In 1990 a trio of reformed kayagtim emerged in 
Pyongyang, the small kotim kayagtim, midsized chungtim kayagtim, and 
large chotim kayagum; at the same time, a trio, the Saeul Kayagiim Trio, was 
making waves in South Korea. 

Compared to South Korean zithers, northern instruments tend to favor 
fixed or relatively steady pitches, although techniques such as vibrato and 
ttuldong, an ornament made by flicking the string, are retained. Northern 
musicians focus on a greater fluidity of line, and tend to reject the se- 
renity associated with slow movements, such as the 25-beat-per-minute 
chinyangjo (18/8) opening of sanjo. The focus for southern musicians is at 
the opposite end of the continuum, since contemporary sanjo players ex- 
tend chinyangjo because its slow tempo allows for a concentration of emo- 
tion imparted by layering ornamentation such as acciaccature and rising or 
falling portamenti after a tone is plucked (techniques known as toeséng and 
ch'usong). In Pyongyang, the focus on melodic lines and faster tempi reduces 
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ornamentation but encourages a greater use of tremolo. In both South and 
North, reformed zithers are able to play triadic harmony, using both left- 
and right-hand fingers to pluck strings where traditional performers only 
plucked with the right. Hence, in North Korean orchestration guides, re- 
peated and arpeggiated chords, fast flurries, and tremolos form the majority 
of the sampled techniques (e.g., Pak Chongnam 1990, 62-64). These are il- 
lustrated in myriad repertoire pieces, so, if one compares the zither arrange- 
ment of the 1963 piece “Choso ii pom/Beginning of Spring” with that given 
for tanso flute excerpted in Chapter 2, the harmonic implications of what on 
tanso are single melodic notes are worked out using both left- and right-hand 
fingers, rising arpeggios are shared by both hands, acciaccatura are played on 
adjacent strings, and an open dominant in the bass is plucked by right-hand 
fingers while left-hand fingers offer decorative melodic flurries. Little is left 
of traditional ornamentation. However, my characterization marks the pe- 
riod to 2000. A return to ornamentation more typical of older times began at 
the beginning of the new millennium, which is today typically encountered 
in solo repertory where harmonization with the voice or other instruments 
is not a concern.'* 


Creating stringed instruments, from old to new 


The two zithers, komungo and ajaeng, were discarded partly because it was 
deemed difficult to reform their timbres for ensemble use. The ensemble re- 
quirement followed Soviet practice, as outlined in Chapter 2, but also had a 
local dimension. Toward the end of the Japanese colonial period, Kim Kisu 
(1917-1986), who had trained at the colonial-era court music bureau, the 
Aakpu, began to create pieces for orchestras of traditional instruments.!° 
In his compositions, Kim translated Western structures into Korean 
equivalents, devising a methodology that has been employed in South Korea 
ever since. The Western string division of violin, viola, cello, and bass became 
a fiddle (the haegtim) and three zithers (kayagtim, kimungo, and ajaeng), 
with wind instruments being used to sustain or reinforce melodic lines. 
While a single wind instrument (or groups of a single type of wind instru- 
ment) can carry a melody, the four stringed instruments, in their traditional 
forms, have contrasting—clashing—timbres and use distinct ornamenta- 
tion, and thus struggle to create a harmonic wash: nasal, song-like bowed 
haegiim tones with sharp but narrowly defined pitch ornaments contrast 
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plucked kayagiim tones of short duration coupling to ornaments that raise or 
lower the pitch at the beginning and end ofa tone, percussive kimungo tones 
sounded with a plectrum linking to ornaments featuring octave jumps, and 
creaky ajaeng sounds.'° 

In Pyongyang, changes in construction and adjustments to playing 
techniques allowed reformed instruments to blend in ensembles. However, 
while the Ko akki statement cited above about discarding the ajaeng be- 
cause it duplicates other instruments makes some sense, score collections 
published in the 1960s indicate an atmosphere of tolerance and experimen- 
tation. One 1962 score collection, Minjok kwanhyonak kokchip (Collection of 
Pieces for National Orchestra), contains pieces by Ri Ktnsu, Shin Yongchol, 
and Chong Seryong for combinations of up to three sizes of ajaeng and 
three distinct haegiim fiddles, plus two sizes of kayagum, the yanggtim dul- 
cimer and chogiim zither, three p’iri oboe, two tanso, two chddae, a konghu 
harp, four sizes of ragak trumpets, a pipa lute, and two instruments asso- 
ciated with the already abandoned court music (the panghyang tuned iron 
slab set and ulla tuned lipped gong set).!” Again, although the pipa, like the 
konghu, had long been obsolete across Korea, a 1966 collection of dance 
compositions and arrangements featuring national instruments, Muyong 
kokchip: Minjok kwanhyonak chongbo (Dance Piece Collection: Scores 
for National Orchestra), includes four sizes of the pipa lute in one piece, 
“Ture norae/Song of Collective Labor; along with the ulla, konghu, three 
sizes of ajaeng, and three piri. And a 1969 collection, Minjok kiak kokchip 
(Collection of Pieces for National Instruments), mixes song arrangements 
by composers such as S6ng Tongch’un, but still includes two ajaeng sizes, 
three p’iri, as well as the chang saenap shawm and saenghwang mouth organ, 
three sizes of ragak trumpet, and the wagonghu harp.'® The third of these was 
published five years after journals last mentioned the ajaeng. Again, while the 
first published score of the composition “Choso tii pom/Beginning of Spring” 
(1963) for tanso flute and an ensemble of national instruments features an 
ajaeng, the same piece arranged in Pak Hyéngsop’s 1983 workbook (the solo 
tanso part of which is excerpted in Notation 2.1) replaces the ajaeng with an 
expanded part for three haegtim. 

Over time, the drive to standardize the orchestral string section was re- 
solved using four sizes of haegtim fiddle. The process began in the 1950s, 
when the haegiim underwent some initial development both in Pyongyang 
and among the Chinese Korean population in Yanbian. In Yanbian, it be- 
came a four-stringed instrument in three sizes (in terms of pitch ranges, 
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high, medium, and low), with bodies flattened and enlarged as if imitating a 
rectangular violin. In Pyongyang, as outlined in the journal Chos6n yesul (up 
to and including 1968/12), it became a three-stringed fiddle with the body 
enlarged and slightly reshaped, and violin “f” holes added to the soundboard. 
Similar developments had already happened elsewhere, such as in Mongolia 
and, based on the Mongolian instrument but following instructions from 
Moscow to create ethnic orchestras, across the border in Buryatia (Siberia). 
In both Yanbian and Pyongyang, bows were redesigned to reflect how the 
bow had to be drawn across the strings. The traditional haegiim is a two- 
stringed spiked fiddle, and, as with instruments of this sort all across Asia 
and into Islamic North Africa, the bow passes between the strings. The 
player tenses the bow differently when drawing it against the string closest 
to the body or pushing it against the string furthest away. Once more than 
two strings are used, the bow has to be separated from the strings, drawing 
across the strings above the soundboard. The traditional structure lacked a 
fingerboard and used a paulownia soundboard as a resonator, which, com- 
bined with the hand-tensed bow, generated the haegiim’s harsh, nasal sound. 
Even though Kim I] Sung insisted that Korean instruments of old were rich, 
colorful, and expressive, reformed instruments needed to moderate the 
haegtim’s timbre. 

In Shanghai during the Nationalist period, the equivalent fiddle, the erhu, 
which in itself had already been reformed to increase its flexibility (by, for 
example, changing the soundboard and sound-box material and construc- 
tion), was further developed into a set of instruments to serve as the equiv- 
alent of a Western orchestral string section. The first reformed haegiim in 
Pyongyang followed the erhu route, rejecting the Yanbian modifications by 
keeping the basic shape of a circular sound box? and curved neck, resisting 
the addition of a fingerboard, and adding a third string to increase the range. 
By the end of 1962, a set of four haegiim was being proposed (Chos6n timak 
1962/12, 8-10), although it had not been agreed whether the soprano ver- 
sion (the so haegiim), should have three or four strings. The three-stringed 
version remained for some years, but by 1969 the four-stringed version 
had replaced it. This instrument had an ebony or blackwood fingerboard 
backed with birch,”° and strings were pressed against a fingerboard rather 
than tensed in midair as on traditional instruments, making it much easier 
to produce steady pitches (Figure 3.2). It had wire strings with lateral pegs, 
rather than silk (wound metal strings were used for lower-pitched strings on 
the larger versions). Soundboard bellies were softwood, so haegiim retaining 
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Figure 3.2 So haegiim (fiddle). Photo by Keith Howard. 


the paulownia of old, though the two largest versions needed the greater 
strength offered by spruce (as on Western equivalents). The sound box sides 
and back were gingko, spruce, or hardwood rather than the bamboo of old, 
and the sound box was sealed at the back to enclose an amplifying body of 
air. The old practice of lining the sound box with acoustically damping earth 
was abandoned, and sound holes were added to the belly or sides. A raised 
bridge defined the lower sounding length of strings toward the base of the 
soundboard. 

Early so haegiim experimented with using a separate bridge made from 
gourd, as on old instruments, but this was soon replaced by wood, with the 
bridge attaching to a sound post that passed through the sound box to the 
belly in order to increase resonance. At the top end, a fixed bridge defined 
the sounding length beneath the pegs, replacing a loop of thread on old 
instruments. A partial coil of maple, walnut, or hardwood topped the instru- 
ment beyond the pegs in an inverted echo of a violin scroll. This had a prac- 
tical use for the so haegtim, since the scroll served as a hook from which to 
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hang it. At the base, strings were stretched and held by a brace. Bows similar 
to Western equivalents were tensed mechanically with a metal frog rather 
than, as with old instruments, by hand. 

The four versions are so haegtim, chung haegtim, tae haegiim, and ch6 
haegtim. Since 1970 at the latest, each has had four strings, tuned to match 
equivalent Western instruments, notated as E’-A’-D-G (ché haegtim; 
matching the double bass—notated one octave higher), C-G-d-a’ (tae 
haegiim; cello), c-g-d’-a’’ (chung haegiim; viola—notated using the C clef as 
with the viola), and g-d’-a’’-e’’ (so haegtim; violin). Each has four registers, 
low, medium, high, and very high. Note that each is a B) transposing instru- 
ment, so the open strings sound one tone lower than notated. The smallest 
matches the basic Chinese erhu, the cho haegtim the Chinese dagehu, and the 
chung haegiim the Chinese diyinggehu. Reformed haegiim are factory made, 
and so are standardized, with the so haegiim measuring 692 mm (+ 5 mm) 
from the tip of the neck above the pegs to the base, with a sound box 167 mm 
tall by 172 mm wide and 159 mm deep (all + 1 mm), and a string sounding 
length from the fixed bridge below the pegs to the bridge above the sound- 
board of 325 mm (+ 2 mm). The equivalent measurements for the chung 
haegiim are 680 mm, 198 mm x 198 mm x 85 mm, 340 mm (+ 1.5mm to 
5mm); for the tae haegiim, 1,177 mm, 424 mm x 424 mm x 190 mm, 665 mm 
(+ 2 mm to 8 mm); and for the cho haegiim, 1,790 mm, 600 mm x 600 mm x 
225 mm, 1020 mm (+ 3 mm to 13 mm). 

The haegtim was first recorded with a horsehair bow threaded between 
its two silk strings in the fifteenth-century Sejong shillok (Annals of Sejong, 
compiled 1452-1454), and this is how it is given in the 1493 treatise Akhak 
kwebom. The instrument had, however, been present in Korea earlier, and the 
retrospective text Korydsa (History of the Koryd Dynasty, 1452)! indicates 
it arrived from the Chinese Sung court in 1124, at which time the Chinese 
equivalent, the xiqin, used, like the ajaeng, a bow of rosined wood. By the 
fifteenth century, alone among Korean instruments, the haegtim incorpo- 
rated all eight materials in the Chinese “eight sound” (K. pal tim) classifica- 
tion system: a bamboo resonator and bamboo neck, frontal wooden pegs and 
a paulownia soundboard, a metal base plate and spike, silk strings, a gourd 
bridge, a leather hand-piece to the hand-tensed bow, rosin on the bow, and 
a coating of crushed stone inside the sound box. This is the instrument that 
survives in South Korea. The instrument has a raspy sound with consider- 
able noise elements in sound envelopes, and the lack of a fingerboard means 
that precisely tuned pitches are difficult to maintain. Strings are tuned a fifth 
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apart, ab’ and eb’. Melodies are typically contained within a narrow range, be- 
cause of the difficulty of rapidly shifting the hand position along the strings 
without a fingerboard to provide a guide. Additional pitches are facilitated at 
a single fingering position by pulling the strings toward the neck to raise the 
pitch by one or two pentatonic degrees. Four hand positions are prescribed, 
giving a total two-octave range ascending from a’. The two lowest strings of 
North Korea’s reformed so haegtim are tuned a minor third lower (fand c’ but, 
given transposition, written as g and d’). However, it is generally thought that 
at the time of the two fifteenth-century court documents, tuning was roughly 
a third lower, so it could conceivably be argued that the so haegtim adopts 
historical precedence, although to suggest this as a reason for the northern 
decision would contravene the prohibition against resurrectionism. 

It is tempting to suggest that the family of four haegtim was designed to 
match Western orchestral strings. They play alongside and usually duplicate 
Western strings in revolutionary operas. Some orchestral scores replace the 
chung haegtim group with a second group of so haegtim, matching the divi- 
sion between first and second violin sections in Western orchestras. And the 
equivalence is made explicit in a national instrument textbook written for 
school students (Song Kwangchil and Yun Yonghwal 1985), where identical 
tuning, registers, fingerings, and even exercises are given for Western strings 
and haegtim equivalents. Not surprisingly, the equivalence has been noted by 
several South Korean commentators (e.g., Yi Chonggu 1989, 59-103; Kim 
Ulgon 1995, 195-230). Certainly, decisions made in respect to tuning match 
Western equivalents too closely to be coincidental. Nonetheless, Kim II Sung 
demanded that the identity of Korean instruments must be maintained: 


You shouldn't modify national instruments after the pattern of Western 
instruments. If you make national instruments similar to Western ones, 
they are national instruments only by name, not [in reality]. Our na- 
tional instruments produce elegant sounds favorable to Koreans; how- 
ever, if they produce the din of Western instruments, they lose national 
characteristics.” 


Hence, the equivalence is routinely denied in Pyongyang. 

Looking closer at the development sequence, some distinctions are evi- 
dent. The first reformed haegtim had three strings, not four, indicating that 
experimentation began before any imitation of the violin was attempted. 
Some experiments added leather to the soundboard, while others adjusted 
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the sound box profile. By 1969 the fourth string and a base support had be- 
come standard. Again, Chosén timak (1962/12) gives open string tunings 
for the two largest instruments, the tae haegtim and ch6 haegiim, that 
are different from those of the cello and bass—G-c-f** and F#’-B-E-a, re- 
spectively. But at the turn of the 1970s, and in time to provide a complete 
string section for the first revolutionary opera, “P’i pada/Sea of Blood” in 
1971, the set of four instruments, tuned to match Western strings, was in 
place. Subsequently, because a greater volume of sound was needed, the 
so haegtim was further modified, with redesigned soundboard holes and a 
sound post added (running from bridge to sound box belly). Those I have 
talked to in Pyongyang nonetheless indicate some concern about the ap- 
parent imitation of Western strings. In July 1992, Pak Chongnam, then a 
member of the National Instrument Reforming Collective, told me of plans 
to develop the haegtim further. But by April 2000, when Han Namyong 
explained the development process to me, nothing more had been done: 


We thought about how the reformed haegztim could provide the string section 
of an orchestra, combining harmonic textures with counterpoint (pokson). 
We did not pay much attention to Western orchestral strings and their 
tunings at the time .. . although I admit that when we added the fourth string 
to the fiddles it could be interpreted as copying. What did we think about this 
problem? Well, it didn’t matter to us, since our aim was to follow our own na- 
tional history while creating something modern. Sometimes, we might elect 
to make an instrument similar to something Western, and there is nothing to 
stop us doing so. No, because if our method of making an instrument creates 
something suitable for our people and our music, it is good. And, with the 
combination of instruments that we now have, we are no longer restricted 
in any way. So, where we used to listen to Western orchestral music, now our 
people can listen to an orchestra of our own instruments. 


Players of the traditional haegtim usually sit on the floor, supporting the 
base of the resonator with the toes of the right foot above the left knee, while 
North Korean musicians sit on chairs, playing with the so haegtim and chung 
haegim resting on their thighs, using a support distinct from violin and viola 
chin supports. This is not much different from Western viols, Moroccan 
violins, or the contemporary Chinese erhu. Despite this, Han was dismissive 
of how the violin playing position had been adapted in India, laughing as he 
ridiculed the idea of resting such an iconic shape on the thigh.” The base 
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support anchors so haegtim and chung haegiim in position, and the volume 
of sound can be moderated by moving an instrument closer to the body to 
slightly increase the volume or away from the body to decrease it. The larger 
tae haegtim and ché haegtim have spikes that stretch to the floor; both cello 
and bass have similar spikes, but we should remember that the traditional 
haegum is also technically a spiked fiddle by virtue of a metal post running 
from the base of the neck through the sound box. 

Some elements of the old haegtim soundworld have been abandoned, such as 
the noise associated with exciting a silk string as it is bowed. But much is made 
of the claim that Korean identity has been retained, particularly through the 
use of vibrato, nonghyon (or nongiim). The traditional haegiim created vibrato 
by pulling and releasing strings, using the thumb as an anchor on the neck. 
With the addition ofa fingerboard, such techniques have had to be rethought, 
using lateral movements of the fingers against the fingerboard and string. Han 
demonstrated to me both a shallow and rapid (y6ttin) vibrato reminiscent of 
that used by violinists, and a wide (kipiin, “deep”) vibrato suiting slow music. 
He considered the latter came from the local tradition and was unlike any violin 
technique. He demonstrated how the more emotional and heavily ornamented 
kyemy6njo mode (with its Western “minor” feel) required the deeper type of 
vibrato but the more declamatory and less ornamented p’y6ngjo (major) typ- 
ically used the shallower type. In doing so, he compared, though he never 
explicitly admitted to doing so, the old, but in North Korea discarded, south- 
western folk-song singing style with popular folk songs of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Equivalents to specific ornaments that a tradi- 
tional kayagiim player would call chénsong and toeséng remain, now described 
as kkiilsori and mibunim. Fora player of the traditional kayagiim, these involve 
stretching or pulling the string with the left hand beyond the bridge to raise or 
lower a pitch, and for traditional haegiim players they require both complex 
bowing techniques and pulling strings toward the neck. But on the reformed 
haegtm, either the finger slides along the string (a typical kkiilsori slides up and 
down a tone or more) or the slide is coupled with a switch of finger. Han identi- 
fied two further ornament techniques: kullim sori for trills on adjacent pitches, 
and kydlsori pre-tone ornaments formed by single or group acciaccatura, the 
latter being somewhat reminiscent of the tradition. 

The so haegiim is virtuosic, far more so than a traditional haegiim, but in this 
it inevitably tempts us to compare it with a violin. Ri Ch'anggu’s mention of 
Fritz Kreisler’s studies cited in Chapter 2° is given contemporary resonance in 
Notation 3.1, where the demanding cadenza of a concerto based on “Arirang,’ 
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the best known of all Korean folk songs, mixes double stops to create dyads 
outlining a harmonic skeleton with rapid switches between staccato and legato, 
as well as semiquaver passages that involve dexterous fingers. This calls for far 
greater virtuosity than “Beginning of Spring” asks of the tanso flute (for which, 
see Notation 2.1), but, similarly, it doggedly retains the old pentatonic palette. 
It drops ornamentation—including vibrato—and typical bowing techniques 
of old in favor of techniques that surely derive from the violin. Few of these 
would be feasible on a traditional haegiim. Many of these same violinesque 
elements have been incorporated into updated so haegtim versions of sanjo, the 
melodic-instrument-plus-drum folk-art genre where, today, virtuosic etude- 
like passages and long scalic and arpeggiated melisma contrast ornamentation 
and vibrato techniques carried over from Korean tradition. 

A considerable solo repertoire has been introduced for the so haegiim. 
Eight pieces are notated in the technical workbook (Han Namyong 1983, 
317-84). Two are substantial: one, as excerpted in Notation 3.1, being 
an unattributed arrangement of “Arirang, and the second based on the 
song “Uri tii tonghaentin chok’ido haji/Our East Sea Is Good.” “Arirang; 
notated over 40 pages, begins lento, the first two ensemble phrases being 
answered by ornamented solo so haegtim phrases. The so haegtim soon 
takes up the familiar melody, extending the final phrase with an extem- 
porization that, rather than cadencing, resolves to a faster, allegretto en- 
semble repeat of the melody before a solo cadenza.”° The development 
section features an abundance of arpeggios, and then a slower largamente 
statement of the melody draws the piece to its close. “Our East Sea Is 
Good” similarly begins with a slow introduction leading to an unadorned 
melody statement, and a development section leads to a final largamente 
where the so haegtim plays the melody in octaves—octaves are virtually 
impossible to play on a traditional haegiim. The workbook adds seven 
shorter, less complex, works for chung haegtim and tae haegtim, and four 
for ché haegtim, most of which Han Namyong is responsible for. Born in 
1947, Han was 15 when he began to study with Ryu Taebok (1907-1964), 
an instrumentalist, dancer, and composer who had worked in Seoul be- 
fore settling in Pyongyang in the 1930s, and who was appointed a merit 
artist in 1957.*” Han’s first composition was “Pangmonggongi pulgiin 
matim/The Red-Minded Carpenter,” written after graduation in 1969. 
Other compositions include an arrangement of sanjo (1976), the folk- 
based “Kinari” (1980), and “Chosélgok/First Snow” (1982), based on the 
folk song “Toraji/Bellflower.’ He also contributed idiomatic haegiim parts 
for the opera “Sea of Blood” (1971). 
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Discarding and creating lutes and dulcimers 


While the haegiim family reflects, at least in part, earlier Chinese 
developments matched to Western orchestral strings, a family of lutes once 
found in Korea, but which largely fell into disuse several centuries ago—the 
tang pipa, hyang pipa, and wélgtim*®—was initially reformed to parallel the 
haegtim quartet, as so pipa, chung pipa, tae pipa, and cho pipa. Experiments 
first took place during the early 1960s at Pyongyang Music and Dance 
University. Although traditionally a plucked lute, a plate inside the cover of 
the November-December 1965 issue of Chosén timak tantalizingly shows 
three pipa versions, each with a bow. But the pipa was never used in revolu- 
tionary opera orchestras, and by the early 1970s it had disappeared from view. 

Two decades later, Kim Jong II decided that more work should be done, per- 
haps cognizant of the mix of dombra and balalaika in archetypal Russian/Soviet 
orchestras, and by the late 1990s another plucked lute began to be promoted, 
the dtingtim. Although commentaries indicate this lute was first developed back 
in the 1960s, the first published discussion I have found on this instrument 
appeared in the November 1998 issue of Chos6n yesul. Then, and in the veri- 
table clamor of articles that followed (in Chos6n yesul 1999/7, 2002/5, 2002/11, 
2005/10, 2006/3, 2006/6, 2006/7, 2006/8, 2006/11, 2007/1, 2007/3, 2009/6, and 
2009/7), it was closely associated with Kim Jong II and with the military within 
the military-first policy of séngun. A workbook, Otingtim kyoch'ukpon, was 
published in 2002.’ The new instrument redesigned the pipa as a pear-shaped 
four-stringed lute in four sizes, small so diingiim, medium chung otingim, larger 
tae otingum, and large cho 6iingiim. The last of these, rounding out the pear- 
shaped sound box, was akin to the Chinese bass daruan, and quickly dropped 
from regular use only to reappear recently (see Figure 2.1). The pitch ranges of 
the first three match so haegtim, chung haegtim, and tae haegiim, but in place 
of bows, the three diingtim use plectra. This gives distinction, allowing them to 
replace the haegiim if desired. Rather than being subsumed, as the haegiim set 
is, within a string section dominated by the Western violin family, the plucked 
6ungtim allow a “third sound” to finally be heard, arguably meeting the ideolog- 
ical requirement imposed many years earlier. 

The yanggtim dulcimer offers something of a contrast. It is believed to 
have arrived in Korea from China at the end of the eighteenth century.*” 
Jesuit missionaries are associated with its importation to China, and a 
Korean scorebook dating to 1817, giving the alternative name kuracholsa 
kum, provides an early reference while indicating European (kura) origins. 
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The dulcimer is capable of considerable virtuosity in Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East (for which, consider the Iranian santur), but virtuosity seems 
to have leached away as the instrument traveled eastward. In today’s South 
Korea, the yanggtim is placed on its trapezoid case on the floor and struck 
with a single bamboo beater, merely sounding the main notes of a melody 
without elaboration. Virtuosity, however, was reintroduced to the instru- 
ment in mid-twentieth-century China, and from the 1950s onward across 
the border in Soviet Siberian republics. Hence, as Kim Kilhwa pointed out 
in interview with me at the Pyongyang Music and Dance University in 2000, 
there were good reasons to reform it in North Korea, by mounting the frame 
on legs and playing the strings with two beaters. As with older instruments, 
it today retains two choirs of strings. One choir passes from pegs on the left 
over the raised edges of a first bridge, through gaps beneath a second bridge, 
to pins at the right; the second choir does the same in reverse, so that the two 
bridges alternate raised edges and gaps. Strings can be tuned on both sides of 
a raised bridge. Whereas older instruments had a pentatonic e+ to ab’’’ range, 
the reformed instrument expanded this, settling by 1970 on a chromatic c- 
a’’’ range across 22 double strings. Instruments from 1960, 1970, and 1980 
are illustrated in Choson minjok akki togam (Kim T’aeyon et al. 2001, 34-37), 
pointing to three phases of reform. The repertoire settled into sets of solo and 
ensemble pieces, but, unlike in China, the emphasis remained primarily on 
ensembles, where the yanggtim typically plays melodies, duly ornamented 
with fast unison repetitions and trills, coupling these to simple counterpoint. 
The latter made the dulcimer a useful accompaniment to solo national wind 
instruments in revolutionary operas. But in some ways it remained a “feudal 
instrument”—to cite how Han Namyong put it to me—that struggled to create 
the sustained harmonic textures expected from accompaniment instruments 
within the new language of North Korean music. This is downplayed in the 
technical workbook by Ri Myongsuk and U Chiny6n (1985), where the focus 
is on solo pieces and exercises, but may indicate why a new instrument was 
considered necessary. That new instrument, which I introduce below, was the 
ongnyugiim. First, though, I must briefly move beyond stringed instruments. 


Drums of persuasion 


There is much potential variety inherent in the construction of percussion 
instruments, whether membranophones or idiophones, hence the available 
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texts (e.g., Choe Yongnam and Maeng Chongjéng 1988; Kim Chiyé6n et al. 
2001, 287-93) and audiovisual materials offer pointers rather than compre- 
hensive coverage. Four percussion instruments have ubiquity throughout 
Korea, being found in nongak local percussion bands and their equivalent 
(but extinct) itinerant, professional, and semiprofessional iterations.*! These 
comprise two drums, the hourglass-shaped double-headed changgo (or 
changgu) and the squashed barrel drum puk, and two gongs, the large ching 
and small kkwaenggwari (additional names exist for both gongs). Local per- 
cussion bands are discussed in several early North Korean texts (e.g., Muljil 
munhwa yumul pojon wiwdnhoe 1955, 82-88; Ri Hirim 1979, 51ff), but 
the focus gradually turned to dance emanating from such bands (e.g., Choe 
Stiinghti 1958; Ri Hyeran 1994) as the association of farming communities 
with songs increased. A revival of interest, albeit positioning Kim II Sung 
and state bodies as the champions of nongak, emerged at the end of the first 
decade of the twenty-first century, as South Korea petitioned for percussion 
bands to be included as a pan-Korean item on the UNESCO representative 
list of intangible cultural heritage (see, e.g., Kim Sonyéng 2013, 196-218, 
Mun Songnyép 2015, 198-205). 

The two primary drum types are generic. In the past, barrel drum bodies 
were made from hollowed-out slices of trunk or from slats of wood glued 
together, with the two calf or pig skins stretched and held in place by rivets 
or by interlacing from one head to the other with leather thongs or rope. The 
body could be painted, lacquered, or smoothed to cover joints and blemishes; 
the drum body might be covered with hide. The depth of the body varied. In 
North Korea, since factory production has replaced artisanal skills, construc- 
tion has become uniform: rivets join skins to the body and the body is painted 
red—much as in China, but something rarely encountered in South Korea, 
where red was formerly a color associated with the court. Drum bodies are 
of paulownia, spruce, pine, or fir; skins are calf, pig, or horse. Drums can be 
suspended vertically or mounted horizontally, with one skin uppermost on 
a stand. Five sizes of puk are distinguished in the workbook Ta akki (Choe 
and Maeng 1988, 191-93): large taebuk (800 mm in diameter and 500 mm in 
depth), two medium chungbuk (600 mm x 300 mm, and 500 mm x 250 mm), 
and two small sobuk (400 mm x 200 mm, and 300 mm x 150 mm). While 
this indicates what factories produce, experiments have generated additional 
instruments. 

The changgo has a distinct hourglass shape. Although known in China 
from at least the Han dynasty 2,000 years ago, and although a narrow-waisted 
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equivalent in Japan, the tsuzumi, has long existed, the changgo is considered a 
local instrument in both North and South Korea. This is most likely because 
of its ubiquity. The body is fashioned by turning a single piece of wood ona 
lathe or by joining two bowls together at the waist to give the hourglass shape. 
The body can be varnished, oiled or—fitting factory production—painted. 
The two skins overlap the circumference of each bowl, and their shape is 
maintained by stretching them over metal loops that extend beyond the bowl 
circumferences. The two skins are laced together using hooks attached to the 
loops. Coupling crisscross lacing to V-shaped leather thongs allows the skins 
to be put under tension. Traditionally, skins were typically of dog or horse, 
with calf or pig sometimes used for the lower-pitched drumhead. Drum sizes 
have always varied; in broad terms, smaller, lighter instruments are favored 
by dancers, and larger, heavier instruments by accompanists. Within the tra- 
dition, accompanists use the open palm to strike the lower-pitched head, 
and a single whip-like thin stick, the y6l chae, to strike the higher-pitched 
head. Percussion bands have, at least since the mid-twentieth century, added 
a second stick, the mallet-shaped kunggul chae (also known as kunggiil chae, 
kung chae, kung chae, and so on). While paulownia remains the favored 
wood for South Korean changgo, North Korean instruments may substitute 
other softwoods; skins typically remain of horse, calf, or pig for the lower- 
pitched head, and sheep, roe deer, or dog for the higher-pitched head. Design 
experiments have taken place, replacing wooden bodies with aluminum or, 
for small instruments, plastic, substituting man-made skins, adding metal 
ratchets to the body that tighten chords and thereby put skins under tension, 
mounting drums on stands, and adding a third stick—the sal chae, the wire 
brush of Western drumkits.*? 

Manufactured changgo in North Korea, according to Ta akki, have stan- 
dardized bodies measuring 630 mm from one bowl to the other (+ 4 mm). 
The larger bowl produces a thud at a lower relative pitch and is 235 mm in 
diameter and 270 mm deep, while the smaller bowl produces a higher pitch 
tuned by the thongs between the drumheads and is 225 mm by 250 mm. This 
leaves a central waist between the two bowls of 170 mm. The two heads, over- 
lapping the bowls, are 468mm and 453mm in diameter, respectively. These 
measurements prescribe an instrument longer but thinner than most con- 
temporary South Korean changgo, but somewhat similar to drums made 
until recently for accompanists in the central Kyénggi Province. In North 
Korea, while the yol chae stick is retained from earlier times, the second stick, 
the kunggul chae, is given a round bulb like those of rubber xylophone beaters 
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(in South Korea, musicians prefer discs of wood or hard plastic). Playing 
techniques have expanded, adding damping, a second, looser hold on the 
kunggul chae, and turns of the y6l chae wrist and arm. The looser kunggul 
chae hold allows strikes of the lower-pitched head to be strengthened: where 
the South Korean hold, kept since the mid-twentieth century, has the stick 
firmly gripped between the fourth and little finger and falling vertically from 
the joint between thumb and index finger—a technique that facilitates the 
stick striking both drumheads with minimum effort—the reformed tech- 
nique grips the stick with the third and fourth fingers. By changing the y6l 
chae arc in northern practice, it too is able to strike both heads, although a 
180-degree turn of the stick is required due to its small bulb (the bulb is used 
as the striking point). The turn is marked with a “C” in northern notations, 
while damped tones are given with an “x” replacing the notehead, but the 
actual improvements such techniques give seem marginal in terms of music, 
and are designed more for aesthetic reasons, hence relate to dance. 

In Pyongyang, the changgo is associated with music from the folk tradi- 
tion. Hence, changdan, rhythmic cycles with points of accent or stress and 
strong downbeats within metrical units, remain central constructions. 
Workbooks craft exercises and folk song accompaniments for each changdan 
(e.g., Choe and Maeng 1988, 65-145): chungmori and chungjungmori (re- 
spectively, medium- and moderately fast-paced 12/8, accented on ninth 
quaver/eighth note), tongdékkung (medium-paced 12/8, four trochaic long 
+ short [crotchet/quarter note + quaver/eighth note] groups), yangsando 
(moderately fast 9/8, after a folk song of the same name), taryéng (moder- 
ately slow 12/8, accented ninth quaver/eighth note followed by an empty 
final dotted crotchet/dotted quarter note, typical of mask dances), anttang 
(fast 4/4, accent on sixth quaver/eighth note), kutkori (dance-like 12/8 di- 
vided into two 6/8 halves), énmori (moderate 5/8), chajtinmori (chajinmori, 
fast 12/8), hwimori (fast 2/4 or 4/4), salp'uri (moderate 12/8 but featuring 
hemiola that create a 6/4 feel), chinyangjo (slow 18/8, accenting the last two 
dotted crotchets/dotted quarter notes), ryémbul (slow 18/8, associated with 
Buddhist lay chants), and todori (todiiri, moderate and fast 18/8). 

Two hourglass-shaped drums from earlier times that had not been in 
use for several centuries were revived in the 1990s. Ta akki (1988) does not 
mention them and Ko akki (1989) lists them as obsolete. These are the kalgo, 
which has two sets of thongs to allow each skin to be tuned, and the narrow- 
waisted yogo. The advantage that the first gives over a standard changgo is 
questionable, since the lower-pitched head is always at relative pitch and 
never needs to match the pitch of a gong or any other instrument or voice. 
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Figure 3.3. Drum set based on the changgo hourglass-shaped double-headed 
drum. Photo by Keith Howard. 


Also, using pairs of thongs on the same laces, rather than single thongs, 
has negligible effect. Ceramic bodies of yogo survive from the past, empha- 
sizing their slender nature and indicating an aesthetic that links their revival 
in North Korea primarily to dance, although experiments have hung them 
from above (evoking Buddhist temple iconography) and substituted skins 
that do away with the overlap and metal rings of changgo (evoking sundry 
West African drums). A further development has been to create drum sets 
based around changgo (Figure 3.3),*° in which large changgo are mounted 
on legs and placed horizontally as bass drums, small variants of changgo cut 
the hourglass in half at the waist and are mounted either horizontally or ver- 
tically to become the equivalent of bongo drums or temple blocks, and so on. 
Some kits incorporate the kkwaenggwari simple lipped small gong to create 
a suspended cymbal equivalent, and remodeled para cymbals as hi-hats or 
crash cymbals. 


A new harp, or zither, or both? 


The ongnyugtim, named after a bridge over the Taedong River in Pyongyang, 
is essentially a harp and zither amalgam (Figure 3.4). Northern commentators 
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Figure 3.4 Two ongnyugtim (harp zithers); Kim Kilhwa (b. 1956) is on the left. 
Photo by Koryo Tours, used with permission. 


consider its primary derivation to be from harps found in the archaeological 
record of the Three Kingdoms’ period, Koguryé, Shilla, and Paekche (tradi- 
tional dates, 18 BCE—660 cE).** Our knowledge about the use of such harps, 
though, is sketchy and is based, at least with respect to the territory of today’s 
North Korea, on Chinese Sui documents and a few tomb paintings dating 
to the Koguryé period that, because the area in which they are found was 
once controlled as a Chinese commandery, may not actually depict anything 
Korean. From territory now in South Korea, a Unified Shilla-era (668-935) 
bell at Sangwon temple in Kangwon Province in the southeast dated to 714 
cE depicts a harp in relief (Chang Sahun 1984, 421), and two harps from the 
southwestern Paekche are preserved in the eighth-century Shosoin reposi- 
tory in Nara, Japan. 

Three harp types are generally distinguished in Korean history: sogonghu, 
sugonghu, and wagonghu. Twentieth-century examples of all three are pre- 
served at the National Gugak Center in Seoul, but rather than being Korean, 
these were brought from Beijing in 1937 by the musicologist Ham Hwajin. 
Nothing convincingly demonstrates that two of these, the sogonghu and 
wagonghu, were in Korea ever distinct from Chinese gonghou and wagonghou, 
harps that Zheng Jinwen had incorporated into his reformed Chinese en- 
semble in Shanghai. But it was these two that were revived in Pyongyang 
in the 1960s and used in the orchestra for the first revolutionary opera in 
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1971. The first, the small sogonghu, was a vertical harp with 13 strings, rem- 
iniscent of South Asian instruments. The second, renamed the taegonghu, 
was a large arched harp with integral sound box. The third harp, if it had 
been reintroduced, would have been the sugonghu, a vertical harp with in- 
tegral sound box that in the example preserved in Seoul has 21 strings. The 
sogonghu was the most challenged of the three in terms of volume, since its 
strings attach to a horizontal arm and there is no sound box to amplify reso- 
nance. Indeed, both revived harps appear to have been hardly audible in the 
battery of instruments used for the opera. This may explain why they were 
replaced beginning in 1972, although in June 1992 Pak Hyénsép, a former 
member of the National Music Investigation Committee, offered a different 
explanation when I interviewed him: after Kim Jong II decided to revive 
the harps, it was realized that nobody knew how to play them, so they were 
combined with the Western orchestral harp to create a new instrument, the 
ongnyugum. 

The new instrument can certainly be conceived of as a harp placed 
horizontally, as if on a table, with modifications made to increase the 
range and overcome the volume limitations of earlier Asian harps. But 
the ongnyugiim also relates to the yanggiim dulcimer and kayagiim 
zither (and, in some commentaries, to its chogitim equivalent), com- 
bining elements of both with technical aspects of the Western orchestral 
harp. Three ongnyugtim versions have been developed. The first, with 29 
nylon strings, was completed by 1972, adopting the yanggtim stand and 
modifying its trapezoid shape. In 1976 a second version took on a more 
swollen trapezoid shape (in manufactured form, 452 mm on the shortest 
side nearest the player, 1,367 mm on the side beneath the bass strings, 
547 mm deep with the left side at 147 degrees and the right at 138 degrees 
to the shortest side). This expanded the sound box and added an oval 
sound hole (ollim kumoéng, 170mm by 94mm). Four additional higher- 
pitched strings increased the range to C-g#’’. A set of pedals was added, 
but these required a complex and temperamental operating system, so 
by 1990 a third version had been substituted. This extended the range 
to G’-a’’’ by adding four more strings (giving a total of 37 strings) 
and improving the pedal mechanism. All three versions use paulownia 
soundboards and maple (or other hardwood) bridges under middle and 
high register strings. The bridges modify, but are modeled on, the splayed 
“wild geese feet” of the kayagtim. Bridges define the sounding length of 
strings (to their right, running to an upper, main bridge) and allow the 
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player to introduce vibrato and other ornamentation, much as on the 
kayagtm, but in a manner alien to Western harps. However, the first ver- 
sion needed to raise the bridge height beyond what a splayed foot could 
support from mid-range downward. This necessitated a new bridge de- 
sign, broad-waisted with gently curving asymmetrical sides falling to two 
unsplayed feet, and notches on its top guiding the strings—similar to the 
fixed bridge on a cello. Although several were used for the second ver- 
sion, the third version only requires one such bridge, to carry the five 
lowest-pitched strings. The first ongnyugtim replaced the two courses 
of strings on the yanggtim with a single course, as on the kayagtim; as 
with the Western harp, diatonic fifths and octaves were marked with 
colored strings. The second version increased the possible volume by 
inserting a flat second bridge running the length of the instrument under 
the kwae and above the soundboard. Through a cut in the soundboard, 
this anchored bridges to the belly, thereby agitating air in the sound box. 
But the anchor reduced bridge movement, as did the new bridge design 
with unsplayed feet, thereby limiting ornamentation. The result, as Kim 
Kilhwa told me, was that subtle pedaling techniques had to be invented to 
recreate nonghyon vibrato. One reason why the third version carries the 
modified splayed wild goose foot design further into the bass is to over- 
come the limitations of the new bridge design as much as possible. 

The pedal mechanism in second and third generation ongnyugim, al- 
though operating on strings beyond the fixed bridge, is an evolution of 
Erard’s nineteenth-century double action for the orchestral harp. Rather than 
Erard’s two discs, it uses a single rotating fork, rather like a guitar capo, to in- 
crease or decrease the string sounding length. The seven pedals, pyontim, like 
the harp, operate on the seven diatonic pitches, and are held in a ratchet with 
three positions, connecting through a pulley mechanism to the strings above 
the soundboard. In the top position, “O” (standard, chejari kolt6k hom), the 
pedal causes one arm of the rotating fork to stop the string at a small second 
bridge above (to the left of) the main bridge; in the middle position, “-” (flat, 
naerim kolt6k hom), the fork is raised away from the string, so that the string 
length increases back to a third bridge, lowering the pitch; in the bottom po- 
sition, “+” (sharp, ollim kolt6k hom), a second arm of the fork stops the string 
just behind the main bridge, shortening the sounding length and raising 
the pitch.*° In the third-generation instrument, much of the mechanism is 
hidden under a cover. 
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The ongnyugiim has proved to be highly flexible. Kim Kilhwa (b. 1956) 
has been one of the most prominent musicians associated with it, and 
she was closely involved in its development. As a performer, initially 
playing the kayagiim, she had won six national contests and been runner- 
up in two more by 2000. She wrote many of the exercises and studies still 
practiced by students, and was responsible for numerous arrangements 
and compositions. For her dedication, she was appointed merit artist. In 
an interview with me in April 2000, she characterized the sound of the 
ongnyugtim as clear and melancholic, comparing it to what she regarded 
as the “lumpy” (munggul munggul) Western orchestral harp. She showed 
me how it could match the Western harp’s arpeggios, but also, particu- 
larly in the middle register, copy the short, plucked tones of the kayagiim. 
She distinguished three registers, a resonant bass (low octave), a soft and 
elegant midrange, and a clear high register (top octave). In fact, Kim 
adapted kayagtim techniques for the ongnyugtim, but whereas a tradi- 
tional kayagtim player presses a string beyond the bridge to adjust its 
pitch as the string is sounded, an ongnyugiim player can merely touch the 
strings. 

The ongnyugiim has a veritable armory of sounds, from short and per- 
cussive staccato to standard half-duration staccato; from trills, tremolos, 
and glissandi to a guitar-like picking of pedal tones below melodic lines or 
melodic tones above harmonic fills; from octave harmonics to taps on the 
soundboard. It has a greater range than the kayagiim, and more fluidity than 
the yanggtim. Across its five-octave range, it approaches the harmony-plus- 
melody ability of a piano.*© Notation 3.2, an excerpt from the ongnyugiim 
arrangement of the folk song “Hwanggtimsan paek toraji/White Bellflower 
on Hwanggittm Mountain” —a folk song already mentioned several times in 
other contexts, and which will feature below in Notation 8.1—illustrates its 
versatility. While this arrangement doggedly retains the pentatonic palette, 
regardless of the instrument's diatonic abilities, a series of descending arpeg- 
gios flow to an ascending sequence of diatonic thirds in the introduction. G 
major chords, anchored by bass octaves, set up a rhythmic foundation, con- 
tinuing beneath a melody featuring both single tones and tones supported 
by thirds and sixths. As a cadence approaches, the melody morphs into fast 
fragmentary passagework as the tanmori (4/4) rhythmic cycle of the opening 
mutates into a triplet-subdivided semach’i (9/8)—the rhythmic cycle of the 
folk song of old. 
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Notation 3.2 “Hwanggtimsan paek toraji/White Bellflower on Hwanggitim 
Mountain,” extract, arranged for ongnyugtim harp zither by Kim Kilhwa 
(1988, 206). 


The ongnyugtim has been exported to Chinese Koreans, and from China 
it has been taken to South Korea, where, since the early 1990s, a number 
of musicians have played it. It is an instrument all Koreans can share, even 
though its origins sprinkle a mix of Korean harps, zithers, and dulcimers over 
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the Western orchestral harp. Reports in North Korean papers and journals 
claim, mirroring the reports on songs with which Chapter 1 opened, that it 
has become popular around the world. But while it is true that it has been 
performed in many countries, including in Italy, China, and France, “White 
Bellflower” has something naive about it, reminiscent of Soviet piano music 
after Zhdanov’s 1948 clampdown, perhaps of Aram Khachaturian’s (1903- 
1978) Piano Sonatina (1959) or Piano Sonata (1961). There is, then, an ele- 
phant in the room: What remains that is identifiably Korean? 


“ 


Opera for the Revolution 


Here, and in Chapters 5 and 6, I shift my focus to revolutionary operas. 
Within Western art music, opera is an elaborate theatrical genre in which 
character roles are taken by singers. It originated in Italy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; Jacopo Peri’s Euridice (1600) is the first opera score to have survived to 
the present day. North Korean revolutionary operas take the Western form 
but, learning from the Soviet Union and China, redefine it. Revolutionary 
operas are places of pilgrimage where the official history of the state is staged. 
They are shrines to the leadership cult of Kim Il Sung and, most importantly, 
exemplary expositions of juche ideology. To demonstrate the latter, I begin 
this chapter by backtracking to the point at which Chapter 1 ended, as juche 
began to infiltrate cultural policy, and briefly outline the ideology and how it 
was applied to cultural production. I then introduce opera plots, teasing out 
the distillation of meanings that operas present to domestic audiences. 
Chapter 5 will develop my commentary, exploring parallel genres in China 
and the Soviet Union, and noting how little was known about Western opera 
in Korea prior to the end of the Pacific War in 1945. I introduce the tradi- 
tional Korean genre of pansori, epic storytelling through song, a genre often 
glossed as “one man opera,’ and its twentieth-century staged equivalent, 
changgiik.' I ask how these, and specific singers associated with them, fared 
in Pyongyang, noting that after Kim II Sung criticized pansori, it was essen- 
tially replaced with revolutionary operas. Both pansori and changgtik were 
(and in South Korea are) distinct from Western opera, but the terms kagtik 
(song theater) and changgtik (sung theater) were initially used interchange- 
ably for both Korean and Western forms in North Korea (see, e.g., Ri Hirim 
1956); kagtik subsequently became the standard term, with revolutionary 
operas rendered as hyéngmyong kagiik (revolutionary song theater) and the 
later people's operas as minjok kagiik (people’s song theater). Chapter 6 will 
analyze how revolutionary operas redefined the Western form. Briefly put, 
opera arias were first recast as songs, as the foundations and building blocks 
of operas. But revolutionary opera songs were designed to be portable so 
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they could be lifted out and rearranged in other contexts, where they retained 
the message—the “seed” (chongja; as a theory, chongjaron)—of the original 
song even after lyrics had been dropped. Second, the requirement of realism 
meant recitatives were abandoned, while offstage choruses (pangchang) were 
introduced to comment on dramatic action. Third, as tools for state control, 
revolutionary opera audiences were made part of the spectacle. 


Preface: Juche ideology 


Kim II Sung stated in his report to the Fifth Congress of the Korea Workers’ 
Party on November 2, 1970, that 


all revisionist elements and restorationist tendencies have been removed. 
Our writers and artists are all busy creating revolutionary literature and art 
works thoroughly based on the working-class line. ... Our literature and art 
have become the literature and art of the Party, of the revolution, and of the 
people... and are becoming a powerful means in educating our working 
people along communist lines. (Kim, Selected Works, vol. 5, 1971, 423) 


Revolutionary operas are the primary artistic statements of juche ideology. 
By 1971, when the first one premiered, juche was firmly established, and 
since revolutionary operas are routinely described as a complete art, fusing 
music, dance, theater, and spectacle, they demonstrate how the ideology per- 
meated every element of cultural production. The impact of juche was felt 
most significantly through what, in another context, the musicologist Kofi 
Agawu characterizes as the “embrace of sameness” (2003, 169); hence the 
operas tell stories that blend facts with myths in order to support the official 
history of the state under its paramount leader. I briefly introduced juche in 
Chapter 1, and the emerging ideology sat behind my discussion of national 
instruments in Chapters 2 and 3. In Chapter 8, I will look at how juche im- 
pacted composers and composition, but here I provide an overview of the 
ideology. 

The time that elapsed between Kim’s 1955 juche speech and the premiere 
of the first revolutionary opera in 1971 might suggest that, as Bruce Cumings 
(1997, 413) argues, the speech had something of a slow burn. Indeed, Brian 
Myers (2006) questions whether the speech marked the watershed that has 
been claimed. As late as 1981, a general history of Korea still treated the 
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speech as being of little significance, mentioning it “briefly and vaguely, not 
even referring to its precise name or date” (Lankov 1999, 53). However, the 
political purges that the speech (and the Chollima campaign) unleashed were 
quickly felt, and lasted into the 1960s. So although juche as ideology can ap- 
pear somewhat chimerical, andas a result has been portrayed by some as little 
more than “a farrago of Marxist and humanist banalities” (Myers 2006, cited 
in Lankov 2015, 70), it is more than this. “Juche” literally means “subject.” 
Alzo David-West cites three volumes of Kim II Sung’s biography that sequen- 
tially define it as “independent stand,” “spirit of self-reliance,” and “principle 
of self-reliance,’ and notes that all three are consistent with Stalinism, since 
they invoke party spirit (partiinost), national character (narodnost), and ide- 
ology (ideinost). The three also chime with Maos notion of people and their 
actions being the decisive factor, which had become key to his ideology by 
the 1930s—when Kim joined the Communist Party of China during his 
guerrilla years (2007, 138-40). The Japanese scholar Wada Haruki usefully 
offers a different three-fold division: personal, in which a person can achieve 
anything through effort; national, where the nation strives to be self-reliant; 
and monolithic, in which the people and the nation are ruled by an omnip- 
otent leader (2002, 128-29). Jorgenson pithily sums up the whole complex 
with reference to Wada’s second element, as “culturally specific ethnic na- 
tionalism” (1996, 282), while Victor Cha (2012, 37-43) folds the first two 
elements together, stating that juche makes people masters of the revolution. 
But, as juche matured, the third component became central, replacing na- 
tionalist discourse with claim’s about Kim’s unsurpassable brilliance. Hence, 
to Kim Jong II, Kim II Sung gave juche both its uniqueness and its scientific 
basis, even as juche made the people subservient to the elder Kim as leader: 


The juche idea is the Party’s unshakeable ideology that guides our revolution 
to victory. . . . [It] is a complete revolutionary ideology in that it considers 
the fundamental aim of the revolution to be the advocating and realization 
of chajusong, which is the life and soul of a man as a social being. . . . [It] is 
a fully scientific revolutionary doctrine for man’s emancipation .. . Kim II 
Sung has established a man-centered philosophical outlook on the world for 
the first time in history. 


Kim II Sung exhorted his people to “inherit the tradition of single-hearted 
unity and be unfailingly loyal to the party,’ but in this he nailed himself, as 
leader, to the ideology. As his son later put it: 
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The historical process in which the juche idea was founded covers the pe- 
riod from the time when the beloved leader . .. embarked on the revolution 
to June 1930. In this period, he discovered the truth of the juche idea... 
and proclaimed [it] to the whole world . . . after verifying its correctness 
through practical struggle. . .. The leader saw through the mistakes of the 
communists and nationalists ... and took a road different from theirs. . . . 
Drawing on serious lessons derived from such flunkeyism and dogmatism, 
the leader clarified the truth that a revolution should be carried out... in 
an independent and creative way. (Kim Chang Ha 1984, 17-18, citing Kim 
Jong Il) 


For the roots of juche to be claimed in pre-liberation days, it had to be linked 
to Kim's guerrilla activities in Manchuria. More precisely, although not en- 
tirely consistent with North Korean claims, it can be interpreted as a reaction 
to the bloody Minsaengdan incident, in which Korean Communists were 
purged by their Chinese brethren, who believed their bases had been infil- 
trated by Japanese spies. Somewhere between 500 and 2,000 Koreans were 
killed, and Kim was one of the few leaders to escape, and then only because 
a senior Chinese official vouched for him. The incident lasted from late 1932 
until early 1935 and left a residue of bitterness. When the guerrillas who sur- 
vived were subsequently pushed out of Manchuria to the Soviet Far East by 
the Japanese, not only was the Korean nationalist movement weakened, but 
its remnants, including Kim II Sung himself, were left with a permanent dis- 
trust of the Chinese (Hongkoo Han 2013, 34-36).* 

Juche's roots are, however, more complex than this, and in part appear to 
have originated somewhere other than with Kim II Sung. This can never be 
admitted in Pyongyang, but certainly chajusong, defined by Kim Jong I] in his 
On the Art of the Cinema as “an attribute of man who desires to live and de- 
velop independently as master of the world and his own destiny” (1973, 330), 
was far from a new idea. It was not even exclusive to North Korea, since in the 
1960s, with suitable Sino-Korean characters attached to establish a historical 
precedent, the Park Chung Hee regime in South Korea used it to resurrect dis- 
course from the 1920s about the homogeneity of the Korean race, cultural in- 
digeneity, and efforts toward self-sufficiency. It can be backdated earlier still, 
to the understanding of national identity that emerged in the 1890s during 
and after the Sino-Japanese war within the Seoul-based Independence Club 
(Tongnip hydphoe) and its short-lived Tongnip shinmun (Independence 
Newspaper). It can be found at that same time in Choe KyOnghwan’s Taedong 
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yoksa, a five-volume history that set out to prove Korea was once an equal 
to China, and is evident in Chu Shigy6éng’s 1898 grammar of Korean, Kugé 
munbop.° It can conceivably even be linked to earlier intellectual disputes 
about reform and modernization among Confucianist Shilhak scholars.° 

By the 1920s a loose grouping of cultural nationalists (munhwa undong) 
coalesced together to promote indigenous roots for things Korean. Among 
them were the writers, thinkers, and folklorists Choe Namson (1890-1957), 
Yi Nunghwa (1865-1945), Son Chint’ae (1900-2), and Song Sdkha (1904- 
1948) (Janelli 1986). At the same time, Yi Kwangsu’s (1892-1950) man- 
ifesto, Minjok kaejoron (Treatise on the Reconstruction of the Nation), 
argued that reconstruction would grow from national characteristics, but 
that salvation—and independence from Japan's colonial hold—depended on 
building a state based on Western models. Cho Manshik, in a nod to Gandhi's 
self-sufficiency philosophy, had within a few years set up a society to pro- 
mote Korean production. Much of the territory that juche later came to oc- 
cupy, then, had been set out. But cultural nationalists lost influence after they 
were labeled bourgeois by left-leaning writers such as Shin Sangu in the early 
1930s (Robinson 1988, 78-136), and in North Korea by the 1950s they were 
regarded as treasonous collaborators with Japan. Indeed, mystery surrounds 
the fate of Yi Kwangsu, who in 1950 was marched northward from Seoul to 
face trial but perished before reaching Pyongyang. 

Juche, as a political ideology, had multiple roots. And it took time to ma- 
ture. But by the early 1960s its impact on cultural production in Pyongyang 
was considerable. In respect to music, it started to appear in the pages of the 
journal Chosén timak in 1958, and by 1960 it was thoroughly embedded.’ 
It was fully worked out, even though not yet consistently applied, by the 
time of an unattributed volume published in 1963 by the Korean Literature 
and Arts Federation, Hyéndaesonggwa uri timak (‘The Present Day and Our 
Music). By the mid-1960s, it had become a totalizing mechanism for pro- 
duction, requiring all art and literature to be popular, representative, and 
revolutionary. This, it was claimed, was demanded by workers and by their 
representatives in the Korean Workers’ Party. In other words, art and litera- 
ture represented the people, but it was also supported by the people. Hence, 
its creators had to learn from the people, but also had to reflect the ideology 
of the party (Yi and S6 2013, 25-34). 

Juche became unchallengeable as further purges of artists and writers began 
around the time of the 1967 sixth plenary session of the Central Committee. 
From then onward, no dissenting voices can be found in the pages of the key 
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journal, Chos6n yesul (Korean Arts), or in the final editions of Chosén timak 
before it ceased production in March 1968. Juche’s tentacles spread ever out- 
ward. Discussions about it were repeatedly held in institutions and organiza- 
tions. Standardization came as Kim Jong II took the helm of cultural policy, 
as, in respect to music, retrospective accounts such as Ri Hirim et al. (1979), 
the 13 volumes of Chuche timak chongs6 (Juche Music Collection; various 
authors, 1990-1992) and Chuche wi timak yesul riron (Juche Musical Art 
Theory; Yi Yongdtik and S6 Chaegyong 2013) all demonstrate. It needed po- 
licing, and music yearbooks published during the 1980s (the Chosén timak 
ryongam) included detailed annual reports on how it was being applied (e.g., 
1985, 26-32, 1986, 54-62, 1987, 64-70). Note that the standardized account 
reflects a public face and may hide much, but when exploring North Korean 
music and dance, we do not yet have the benefit of hindsight, such as that 
available to those who study the Chinese Cultural Revolution, where cultural 
production once interpreted as homogeneous and stagnant is now described 
as “hybrid and transcultural” or as a “continuous revolution” (Mittler 2012, 
187-88, 384-87).8 

Juche made songs central to music production, even more so than had 
been the case during the previous two decades. Ideologues now required 
song lyrics to contain ideological messages—the “seeds”—but they rationed 
themes and sentiments: lyrics should celebrate the leader or the party, be de- 
fined by workers and the revolution, or focus on the reunification of Korea. 
Hence, musical settings must unambiguously foreground the message, re- 
flecting, through rhythm and meter, the emphases of spoken Korean, and 
using, much as in Soviet practice, a harmonic language based on unencum- 
bered major/minor tonality. Where multipart textures were employed, these 
should build from consonant thirds, fifths, sixths, and octaves, avoiding dis- 
sonance (Kim Nanhiii 2015). Official rhetoric had it that singers’ skills would, 
as a result of applying these principles, be continuously improved, ever more 
efficiently projecting the messages. Folk songs were regarded as the roots of 
vocal practice, since by definition folk songs were popular, were loved by the 
people, and were embedded in history or described the life of workers. Folk 
songs, it was considered, contained the Korean patang—special features that 
marked the Korean character, disposition, and temperament (Rim Kwangho 
2014, chap. 3). Therefore, and as Chapter 1 outlined, folk songs were col- 
lected from elder citizens, transcribed, and analyzed. Old people, though, 
had grown up in Korea's feudal and colonial past, so folk songs needed to be 
reformed to reflect the contemporary socialist reality (that is, to be popular, 
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representative, and revolutionary). Vocal style was to be based on folk 
songs, but it must meet the expectations of gentleness, elegance, lightness, 
and clarity, all of which were claimed to be required by the people. Vocal— 
and instrumental—production therefore kept a gentle vibrato, but heavier 
vibrato and pitch bending, along with most ornamentation, was aban- 
doned. Gruffness, nasal resonance, and raspiness was removed, effectively 
abandoning regional distinctions, but also spelling the end for the hoarse vo- 
calization of the domestic precursor to opera, pansori. 

Specific songs were established as models (a list is given by Yi Yongdtk 
and S6 Chaegyong, who state that revolutionary songs written prior to 
the 1945 liberation could also be used as models; 2013, 52-53, 57). Model 
songs were brought together in the first volume of Choson timak chénjip 
(1982; see Chapter 1), and commentaries on these, highlighting ideological 
features rather than musical elements, are given in two unattributed volumes 
published by the Munye chulp’ansa (Culture and Arts Publishing House), 
Chos6n myonggok haesol chip 1 and 2 (1982, 1983). A third Chosén myonggok 
haesol chip volume (1984) outlines how accompaniments should be stan- 
dardized on the basis of those for model songs. Folk songs were developed 
(see, e.g., Nam Yongil 1991, 42-97; Anon. 2001), nodding to the shin minyo 
and taejung kayo inheritance (see, e.g., Choe Ch'angho 2003), and much as 
instruments were reformed for ensemble and orchestral use, a plainer vocal 
delivery was deemed better suited to choral settings (see, e.g., Ko Sangmi 
2015). New vocal styles had been proposed prior to the emergence of juche 
(e.g., Kim Hirydl 1955; Pak Unyong 1955) but the new homogeneous style 
promoted a silky and smooth vocalization, typically given in a relatively high 
tessitura (as outlined in Won Hungryong 1963). Resonance came by using 
the chest voice and projecting through the frontal lobes (without nasal vi- 
brato, and not adopting Caruso’s top-of-the-head projection). The vocal 
style is often known as the chuche changbép, the “juche voice.”? In, too, came 
standardized deportment, with a set of movements and gestures still familiar 
from many a YouTube clip: rigid holds, militaristic steps and salutes, open 
bodies with hands stretched out in expansive gestures, head held high, and an 
almost sprechstimme delivery for speech to complement song.'° Conformity 
to the rhetoric, the “rules,” brought music creators and performers cultural 
authority and political status, and gave access to resources. But conformity 
removed feedback and abandoned any market mechanism, thereby isolating 
the ideology but maintaining control. In this, North Korea is perhaps little 
different from other totalitarian states, since, to cite three examples, much 
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the same argument has been made by Verdery (1991), Wedeen (1999), and 
Adams (2010) with respect to Romania, Syria, and Uzbekistan, respectively. 


Introducing revolutionary operas 


The first revolutionary opera, “P’i pada/Sea of Blood” (a.k.a. “Phibada”), 
premiered at the Pyongyang Grand Theater on July 17, 1971. It was based on 
an earlier film of the same name and later became a symphony.'! 

Since 1971, Pyongyang has on occasions marketed “Sea of Blood” or one of 
the other four revolutionary operas to foreign tourists. The website of Koryo 
Tours, a travel agency set up in 1993 that has long facilitated exchanges,” 
until recently offered this commentary: 


All operas are full-scale, large cast efforts with amazingly high production 
values [that] . . . have sustained their popularity over the decades. All of 
them of course contain strong political messages that reflect the issues con- 
cerning the country at the time of their writing up until the present day, and 
people of all ages attend the shows frequently. 

The [first] opera was adapted from Kim I] Sung’s immortal classic mas- 
terpiece, “Sea of Blood.” . . . It was Kim Jong II who discovered the original 
work. ... He set it as the gem of the idea of the opera to turn the victims of 
the bloody repression into brave fighters, and provided meticulous guid- 
ance to the creation of the opera. 


Tourists have reported on revolutionary operas encountered while visiting 
Pyongyang. One wrote, 


The opera was a wonderful experience, the production value alone is very 
hard to describe. It was three hours long with an interval; we left at halftime 
because we could not understand any of it and consequently it got boring. 
But... in short, if you get the opportunity to go to the Opera House—GO!"° 


The website of Koryo Tours has in the past pointed out that many Chinese 
have a soft spot for North Korea's operas, because they are the “real thing,” 
whereas China revamped its equivalents after the Cultural Revolution ended. 
That soft spot was witnessed in 2009, when the Sea of Blood Company 
embarked ona Chinese tour. According to the New York Times, they were 
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met by a veritable media frenzy. Chinese media followed the company al- 
most paparazzi-style . . . giving rave reviews to its operatic production of 
the classic Chinese novel “Dream of the Red Chamber;’!* [calling it] “the 
biggest hit since Avatar” Audiences were equally enthusiastic. Tickets to 
the opera's initial four-day run in Beijing sold out so fast that a second run 
was added. ... The 198 members of Sea of Blood toured the country, filling 
theaters from Hohhot, Inner Mongolia, to Fuzhou, Fujian, with tickets in 
many cities sold out weeks in advance.!° 


“Hongnumong/Dream of the Red Chamber” was based on an eighteenth- 
century Chinese novel. North Korean revolutionary operas were certainly 
popular abroad during the 1970s and 1980s. “Sea of Blood” toured China but 
also the Soviet Union, Algeria, and Romania in the year after its premiere, 
while a second opera, “Kkot pantin chony6/The Flower Girl,” had by 1975 
been performed in the Soviet Union, Algeria, and Japan (S6 Usok 1990, 195). 

Revolutionary operas are most commonly associated with China rather 
than North Korea, and with the model works, the yangbanxi, promoted by 
Beijing from the beginning of the Cultural Revolution in 1967. The model 
works told of the Chinese Liberation Army, of the Chinese people's struggles 
against class enemies, and of dismantling feudalism. Of the eight initial 
works, five were operas, and some were developed from existing novels, 
plays, and films. In North Korea, five revolutionary operas remain central 
to cultural production, all produced more than 40 years ago, between 1971 
and 1973: “Sea of Blood” premiered in 1971, “Tang ui chamdwin ttal/A True 
Daughter of the Party” first premiered in 1971 but was later reworked,'® 
“The Flower Girl” (1972), “Millima iyagi hara/Oh! Tell the Forest” (1972), 
and “Kiimgangsan ti norae/The Song of Mount Ktmgang” (1973). Some 
existed before the 1970s in different forms (Kim and Rim 1991, 11-14). 
Responsibility for their development was split between existing performance 
groups. The Pyongyang Arts Troupe (Pyongyang Yesultan) divided into 
two units, one to work on “Sea of Blood” and the other on “Oh! Tell” and 
“Mount Kimgang.” The Arts Troupe had initially been set up in 1947 as the 
North Korean Theater Troupe (Puk Choson Kagtiktan). “The Flower Girl” 
was assigned to the Mansudae Art Troupe, organized and named by Kim Il 
Sung in 1969 to serve party and government functions as the successor to the 
Pyongyang Song and Dance Troupe (Pyongyang Kamudan), whose origins 
stretched back to 1946.!” The Korean People’s Army Ensemble (encountered 
in Chapter 1) was given responsibility for “A True Daughter.” 
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All five North Korean revolutionary operas have, since the early 1970s, 
been performed multiple times, mostly in Pyongyang, and always to what is 
claimed to be capacity audiences. By 1986, according to the Music Yearbook 
(Chos6n timak ryongam 1987, 165), they had received, in the order listed 
here, 1,000, 830, 560, 1,210, and 830 performances, respectively. The five, ac- 
cording to Kim Jong II’s 1974 treatise On the Art of Opera!® and myriad sub- 
sequent accounts, are based on “immortal,” “epic,” or “revolutionary” stories 
written by or closely associated with Kim II Sung, with three dating from the 
colonial period (1910-1945), one from the Korean War (1950-1953), and 
one spanning from the colonial period into the postwar era. The five func- 
tion as ideological compendia reinforcing compliance among citizens: North 
Koreans are required to attend regular ideology sessions after watching an 
opera—or a film or a film of an opera—that supplement regular political 
meetings at which attendance is obligatory (Szalontai 2005, 121), and every 
audience member can be checked to see they have assimilated the embedded 
seeds and messages correctly and fully. 


“Sea of Blood” 


From a historical point of view, the seven acts of “Sea of Blood” loosely span 
the 1930s. The revolutionary opera opens in what must be 1932, before the 
Minsaengdan incident, since we are told that the Korean guerrilla force has 
just been established. Act 4 tells us that “ten long years have passed,” giving 
a putative end date, although, given that the Japanese suppression of guer- 
rilla forces lasted several years before the guerrilla remnants were forced to 
retreat to Soviet territory, the story must conflate allegorical and real time. It 
is plausible, as David-West (2006, 80-81) suggests, that Acts 2 to 7 constitute 
an allegorical condensation of 1937, when Kim II Sung raided the garrison at 
Pochonbo. 

“Sea of Blood” tells the story of Mother, a peasant woman living north 
of Mount Paektu in a rural village far from her hometown (see Figure 4.1). 
Rather than signifying a specific village, the village stands for all settlements 
in Manchuria where Koreans are living far from home. Mother, though, lives 
near the sacred mountain, feeding into the associations Mount Paektu has 
today for North Korean citizens (as outlined in Chapter 1). The Japanese 
colonialists and their Korean landowning cronies have raised taxes and rents 
to the point where everybody struggles to fend off starvation. In the real 
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Figure 4.1 Mother, from “P’i pada/Sea of Blood; as depicted at the Pyongyang 
Grand Theater. Photo by Keith Howard. 


world, Korea had experienced a series of famines in the nineteenth century, 
and many Koreans moved to Manchuria to escape them.’ In the opera, after 
night falls, the exhausted village men return from town, where they have 
been protesting. News comes that Japanese soldiers are rounding up and 
slaughtering all the men they can find to stop future protests. Soldiers capture 
Mother’s husband, Yuns6p, tie him to a stake, and set it alight, burning him 
to death. Sometime later, the bumbling village head, a collaborator with the 
Japanese, comes by with the garrison commander to check ona night school. 
North Koreans would take this as a reminder of the importance of education, 
because, in the real world, a literacy campaign was one of the first initiatives 
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of the northern regime. The campaign was needed since, in 1945, 80 percent 
of Koreans had not attended school, and less than 1 percent had progressed 
beyond six years of education (toward the end of the colonial period, the pre- 
scribed six-year curriculum was taught in schools known as potong hakkyo) 
(Suzy Kim 2013, 59, 98-104?°). 

Back in the opera, the teacher has just enough warning to put up a picture 
of Japan’s Mount Fuji, so the commander and village head think the class 
is being taught the geography of Japan, rather than the real lesson—which 
is about the Young Communist League. This sets up a song about how the 
beauty of Mount Paektu far surpasses Mount Fuji,?! though of course the 
commander is too ignorant to realize what is so obviously true. Whenever 
the village head or commander appears on stage, the orchestral strings play 
staccato, laughing at them; this establishes a convention that will be followed 
in subsequent operas. 

Mother’s oldest son, Wonnam, is recruited to the anti-Japanese cause 
by the guerrilla force’s propaganda officer, Cho Tongjun. Meanwhile, the 
bumbling village head gives the illiterate Mother a written pass to show to 
Japanese sentries on the road to town, only for her to be told by the propa- 
ganda officer that it actually states she should be interrogated as a likely spy. 
To avoid being deceived by the village head again, she asks her younger son, 
Ulnam, to teach her to read. She sings a short stanza that emphasizes the 
importance of education. Months pass, and Mother is next encountered on 
a mountain path, after she has joined the guerrillas. At a crumbling mine, 
she witnesses a roof collapse that traps all the miners. Wives weep wildly at 
the death of their husbands. Mother smuggles explosives from the mine to 
the guerrillas, but she is captured and imprisoned by the Japanese police. 
Tortured, she refuses to talk: she has become a true revolutionary. In an effort 
to round up the guerrillas, the village head persuades the commander to re- 
lease her so she can lead them to the guerrilla hideout; wounded and desper- 
ately needing treatment, she returns to her daughter, Kapsun, and young son, 
Ulnam. As the troops surround them, trying to capture insurgents, Ulnam is 
shot dead. 

A massacre follows as the Japanese turn the village into a sea of blood. 
This probably references the historical Japanese massacre and oppres- 
sion that followed their 1931 takeover of the Chinese territory that became 
Manchukuo, where, as they moved to stamp out opposition and isolate 
guerrillas, they slaughtered up to 250,000 ethnic Koreans, more than half 
the number then resident in the area.” In the opera’ telling, the oppressed 
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villagers rise up, march on the garrison, and defeat the Japanese. Kapsun 
chases the escaping village head, shooting him dead. A revolutionary march 
is heard as the villagers celebrate, and Mother delivers a stirring speech to the 
assembled crowd. 

Looking in greater detail, much more meaning is distilled within the 
opera. To show this, let me go back to the beginning. The curtain opens as an 
orchestra dominated by Western instruments plays a conventional overture. 
The camera pans to the conductor, who, in the Soviet fashion, sways on his 
feet, his eyes closed in contemplation, his baton sweeping the air. Although 
a mix of national and Western instruments would match Kim Jong II’s 
comments about orchestration in his On the Art of Music (see Chapter 2), it is 
thought that the orchestra for the first performance comprised only national 
instruments. Chon Hyongshik (2012, 242) shows the opening page of a 1972 
score that is only for national instruments, and Yu Youngmin (2007, 100- 
101), on the basis of her 2005 interviews with members of a North Korean 
troupe in Japan, reports this was the case. If it was the case that only national 
instruments were used, it is no longer so, and all the recorded versions of the 
opera I am aware of feature a mix of national and Western instruments. In 
today’s filmed versions we see the title projected on the backdrop: “Pi pada. 
A revolutionary opera based on the immortal classic play written during the 
glorious armed struggle against Japanese imperialism.” 

The film credits do not explicitly state that the work is by Kim Il Sung, 
nor is this claimed in the libretto, nor in three volumes about revolutionary 
opera music (Kim Choewon et al. 1985; Kim and Rim 1991; Kim Choewon 
1991). However, in a speech after the premiere, Kim Jong II stated that his fa- 
ther had indeed written the play on which the opera was based. Subsequently, 
in his memoir With the Century (2004), Kim Il Sung claimed he was inspired 
to write the play when he learned of the Japanese massacre of Koreans in 
Manchukuo: “Dozens and even hundreds of people were massacred every day 
by the swords and bayonets of the punitive troops.” He recalls that a partisan 
suggested the play should center around the figure of a woman, “who recovers 
from her grief over the loss of her husband and child in a sea of blood to take up 
the path of armed struggle” He wanted to encourage his ignorant countrymen 
“to become active participants in the anti-Japanese revolution,’ and claims this 
is what happened when the play was first performed in the village of Manjiang 
in 1936 (that is, before some of the action depicted in the opera happened). 

The title fades as film ofa raging fire is projected on the backdrop, an allu- 
sion likely memorializing not just 1931, but also an earlier Japanese invasion, 
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the 1592-1598 Hideyoshi invasion, when Korea’s southeast was burned and 
pillaged, causing famines that lasted several years and claimed many lives. As 
the fire fades, stage lights reveal an austere set, with a log cabin to the right 
and trees to the left, a stone wall behind surmounted by a track running off to 
left and right—despite frequent claims to the contrary, revolutionary opera 
sets are not complex. A new backdrop reveals hills in the distance, carpeted 
by conifers, and dark clouds drift across the sky. Claps of thunder are heard, 
and flashes of lightning are seen. In the yard outside the cabin, a baby, Ulnam, 
cries as he is carried by his sister, Kapsun, in the standard Korean way, on her 
back under a quilted blanket wrapped around both. His sister soothes him, 
as the orchestra introduces a lilting lullaby, “Chajangga,’ taking a preexisting 
song and giving it new words: 


Do not cry, Ulnam, dear, 

You are hungry, but bear your hunger, 
Father and mother are both hungry, 
Do not cry, Ulnam, dear. 


Mother returns from the fields, takes the baby to her breast, and con- 
tinues the song. Her vocal style is Russian coloratura, her vibrato covered 
using the metallo di voce technique, breathing from the diaphragm. Her 
singing contrasts with the light lyricism of the others, all of whom use what 
by 1971 was deemed appropriate—the juche voice. Mother, incidentally, is 
the sole central character in the opera who is not accorded a personal name. 
Although this matches Korean patriarchal practice,”? her character echoes 
how Kim II Sung’s mother, Kang Pansok, is remembered. According to the 
second volume of Kim’s With the Century, Kang was far more than a dutiful 
wife to Kim’s father, Kim Hyongjik, and mother to his two sons. The offi- 
cial line is that in 1920 she fled to Manchuria with Kim II Sung from their 
Man’gyongdae house to Pyongyang’s west, because the colonial police had 
become aware of her anti-Japanese activities. She is said to have joined the 
guerrillas in Manchuria, although Lankov (2002) notes that the reality is 
not known. There was, though, a famine in Korea when she left Pyongyang, 
and she may have been following the well-trodden route northward. Some 
commentators also claim Mother's character alludes to Kim II Sung’s first 
wife, Kim Choéngsuk, although her cult, used primarily to bolster her son 
Kim Jong II’s claim to the leadership of North Korea, mostly developed after 
“Sea of Blood” premiered. 
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Mother’s husband, Yuns6p, enters with men from the village, lamenting 
how the Japanese are demanding 70 percent of all crops produced as rent. 
Here, I need to set the scene. Historical records do indicate that farmers often 
struggled because of taxes imposed by the state (by Seoul until 1910, and 
then by Tokyo during the colonial period), but also because elite landowners 
demanded at least half of each crop from tenant farmers as rent. From 1945 
onward, landowners were challenged in North Korea as peasant unions 
spread, as these became people’s committees then, as demanded by Soviet 
advisers, as a central peasant league was established (Armstrong 2003b, 74- 
86; Suzy Kim 2013, 43-47; see also Shin and Robinson 1999). Although land 
reform began in 1946, this imposed a controversial 25 percent tax on agricul- 
tural production, and most reform stalled during the Korean War, so it took 
until August 1958 for all land to be collectivized within 13,000 cooperatives 
(Armstrong 2014, 45, citing Lee Mun Woong 1975, 27). This would all have 
been fresh in the memories of audiences in the 1970s. 

The libretto may also memorialize a further historical event: the Tonghak 
uprising of 1894. This had been caused in part by deepening economic 
problems and the activities of Japanese merchants. Peasants marched north- 
ward on Seoul from the southwestern Cholla Province in spring; government 
troops clashed with them twice but were pushed back. The king appealed to 
China for military assistance. China responded, but the Japanese, discerning 
their presence in Korea threatened, sent warships and 7,000 men. When the 
rebellion was quashed, Japan refused to withdraw its forces, and used them 
to pressure the Korean government to enact bureaucratic, legal, and financial 
reforms. Korea's fate began to be wrested from its hands; as “shrimps between 
whales,” to cite an old proverb, Koreans were no longer masters of their own 
destiny. This was the prelude to colonialization. 

In the opera, the men have been in town protesting the injustices they face: 


Our stolen homeland flows with blood... 
Ready to give our lives in the struggle, we rise... 
Our blood boils, but we don’t know how to fight. 


The unsaid message is: Who can teach the people to fight? And the an- 
swer: Kim I] Sung, who would shortly take back the stolen homeland. Two 
men rush to the center of the stage, announcing terrible news that they re- 
late in a series of punchy two-line strophes. All the protestors in town have 
been arrested, and the Japanese are searching for anyone who has escaped. 
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The men pledge to return to town to fight the next morning, with sickles 
and hoes—tools that allude to the symbolism of the Russian Revolution, 
but also to North Korea's promotion of agriculture. The men know that if 
they are to prevent their families starving they must challenge the invaders. 
Their singing is chopped into six short solo and small group strophes: A, A, 
A, B, A, Al. They neatly avoid European operatic multipart singing, where 
different characters would be juxtaposed in complex and dense textures, be- 
cause juche, underpinning revolutionary operas, demands that the clarity of 
message given by the lyrics should always be maintained. 

The men exit the stage. Mother’s husband announces he must go to warn 
the next village and arrange for lookouts to be posted on roads. Mother anx- 
iously watches him leave, telling him, fearfully and tearfully, to be careful. 
A vibraphone brightens the mood as the children roll out a mat on which 
they place a small table ready for supper. Mother’s first son, Wonnam, asks 
whether there is food, but the mother can only offer small cakes made from 
millet; she has nothing more. Her daughter surreptitiously sets aside a small 
amount of her own portion. As the family acts out the scene, an offstage fe- 
male chorus in identical gray dresses sings a two-part melody, a pangchang:*4 


A mother’s heart, before the heart of anybody else, 
Is broken when there is no food for her children. 
But, as she serves a meagre bowl of millet cake, 
She smiles as her eyes fill with tears. 


The daughter puts some of the millet cake aside, 
Keeping it for her mother. 

Their bowls are empty, because they are poor, 
But her heart is tender and loving. 


The two choral parts split to a dissonant chord held with a pause in the third 
line of each stanza. This serves to emphasize the family’s poverty: they are 
hungry, with only a small amount of millet. In traditional Korea, eating 
grains other than rice was a mark of poverty,” and millet was typically used 
for distilling alcoholic spirits such as Pyongyang’s munbaeju, rather than 
being consumed as food. 

An owl calls out, and the son asks why. Mother replies, telling how a 
mother died, leaving nine children to fend for themselves. Nine would be 
an unheard of number of chicks for a large predatory bird such as an owl, 
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where three or four would be a typical brood, but Pyongyang audiences in 
the 1970s were, in this reply, subtly reminded of the northern state’s benefi- 
cence, where its public distribution system provided everything that citizens 
needed.”° The daughter asks why her father leaves them each night, the son 
comments that a friend’s father has been taken by the Japanese, and Mother 
asks what they would do if they did not have a father. Hidden in her question 
is a simple message: the country needs a father, and, since 1945, Kim II Sung 
has assumed this role for everybody in North Korea. How could the country 
cope without him? The orchestra starts up, fearfully, with urgent leaping 
strings. The son, then the daughter, then the offstage chorus sing, reminding 
the audience that nobody can survive without Kim leading them forward: 


Mother, we cannot live. Mother, 

Without father, we cannot live. 

Night advances, and the sky is brightly lit by stars. 
Will father stay out all night? 


The last line above alludes to Kim as a guerrilla fighter. He spent the colo- 
nial period, from the age of eight when his mother fled Pyongyang with him, 
away from his home. He was destined to return only after liberation from the 
Japanese. Although the name “Kim II Sung” appears in Japanese sources during 
the 1920s, this may have been a mythical foe. Suh Dae Sook (1967, 260) states 
the name originally belonged to another guerrilla who died, but if it was the Kim 
Il Sung we know, born Kim Songju in 1912, he was a truly remarkable child, 
leading guerrilla fighters as a teenager. By the 1930s, his activities in Manchuria 
do begin to be documented, although a recently discovered Soviet file about 
him from 1941 examined by Tertitski and Tertitskiy (2019) suggests he was a 
minor guerrilla leader. Still, the official version of history has Kim fighting tire- 
lessly nearby, and the opera now adds an allusion to Moranbong (Peony Peak), 
the hill in Pyongyang at the foot of which Kim gave his first speech on his return 
to the country in September 1945,”’ as the offstage chorus continues: 


The moon shines brightly over the hill: 
Why, father, have you not come home to me? 


Mother cries as Kapsun hands her the portion of millet cake she has saved. 
As the children retire to bed, a lone chédae flute sounds out, joined by an 
accompanying kayagtim zither. The Western instrumental forces pause, 
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illustrating how Western and national instruments are divided in the or- 
chestra. Mother sings a folk song set to the taryéng rhythmic cycle made 
popular in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century folk songs, albeit 
with lyrics distant from any traditional song: 


How many nights have I spent in tears 
Since | arrived in this alien place 

Having left my land behind? 

Far from my hometown in this alien place 
My heart is tormented by this hard life: 
Dont cry, owl, please don't cry! 


“Alien” is one of a set of words used in “Sea of Blood” to evoke displacement 
and loss (others include “bleak” and “remote”). These resonate with the biblical 
yearning for a Messianic redeemer, and, of course, in the North Korean context, 
that redeemer was Kim II Sung. The libretto at this point also mentions Mount 
Paektu, for which “alien” indicates the Chinese (Manchurian) side, reminding 
audiences of guerrilla camps that were supposedly based on the mountain, 
commanded by Kim.”® The notion of displacement does not, however, only 
refer to Kim, because, after the 1860s and 1870s migrations to Manchuria, the 
twentieth century had opened with a further wave in the wake of the suppres- 
sion of the wibyéng (righteous armies), groups who fought against the gradual 
takeover of Korea by Japan (as discussed in Schmid 2002, 44-47). Then, in the 
1930s, Japan resettled many Koreans in its new Manchurian territory to popu- 
late industrial plants and develop mining and agriculture. The Korean popula- 
tion in Manchuria peaked at 2,163,115 in 1945 (Moore 2013, 176-86).?° 

‘The opera continues, the offstage chorus singing as if they are Kim II Sung’s 
mother: 


How many years ago did I leave home, 

In the bleak winter in my threadbare clothes! 

I wished for my children to have a better world, 
But the nights grow ever darker. 


The mention of darkness at this point demands attention. Revolutionary 
operas are characteristically dark, but shift from the gray of oppression to the 
light and brightness of the socialist utopia as they approach their finales. “Sea 
of Blood” remains gray and dark until the end of Act 5, when the backdrop 
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changes to a golden dawn, projecting images of fields full of bountiful crops 
about to be harvested. At that point, the offstage chorus sings: 


Along the thorny path of hardship and sorrow, 
My red spirit keeps me strong: 

I will always be true to the idea and the struggle, 
To the revolution I belong... 

Above the distant scattering clouds 

A soft dawn glows. 


Long before that, back in Act 1, Mother’s husband, Yuns6p, returns. He asks 
why she is up so late, and tells her that their situation is critical. She asks why 
the Japanese invaded Korea. Taking the frame of a folk song accompanied by 
national instruments, he replies: 


Korea's clear rivers and graceful hills 
Have from time immemorial painted a golden tapestry.*° 


The accursed Japanese invaded our land 
To seize the precious 3,000-ri country.*! 


All 20,000,000 Koreans must rise up in the struggle 
And fight, even at the cost of their lives. 


Folk songs are used in revolutionary operas to conjure images of Korea. The 
reference here to 20,000,000 is to the total Korean population during the 
1930s, which hovered between 20,000,000 and 23,000,000. In 1971, when 
“Sea of Blood” premiered, the North Korean population stood at 14,500,000; 
South Korea was more densely populated. 

Mother tells Yuns6p that their children cry when he is away from home. 
Rather than replying, he asks what she would do if he didn't return—to a 
Pyongyang audience, the question is, again, how they would survive without 
Kim I] Sung. Mother answers in song: 


Without you I could not live in this bleak land, 
Where the icy winds of winter blow. 

With you we can withstand adversity, 

We will stay with you, wherever you choose to go. 
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That is, “we will stay with Kim II Sung.” Yuns6p responds: 


How many are the tears we have shed, 

Toiling for landlords, generation after generation. 
Even in this remote place beyond the Chénnam Pass 
We are still under the yoke of slavery to the Japanese. 


And, together they conclude, 


Whatever storms afflict this land, 
We will survive through being together. 


Together—that is, North Korea’s people, the party, and the leader, united 
as one. 

Looking back, the Chos6n dynasty (1392-1910) maintained a strict hierar- 
chical system, established on neo-Confucian principles and effectively limiting 
the aristocratic elite while establishing blocks to prevent commoners moving 
upward. These lyrics indicate that North Korean ideology rejects the notion that 
any change occurred before 1945. However, tentative steps at dismantling the 
system had been taken in the Japanese-influenced kabo reforms of the 1890s. 
Then, although colonialism meant commoners only slowly saw improvements 
in their access to education (literacy was the standard way to improve one’s lot 
in life), and to the disentangling of oppressive landlord-tenant relationships, 
change did occur as modernization, particularly with the rise in commerce and 
industry, bedded in.*? In “Sea of Blood? a cock crows, announcing dawn... . 
And so, the revolutionary opera continues in much the same way. 

The premiere of this, the first North Korean revolutionary opera, was 
memorialized in a congratulatory speech that Kim Jong II gave to the assem- 
bled cast and crew after the curtain fell and applause died down.*? While 
not included in the available film and audio versions, his speech underlined 
that “Sea of Blood” would be the model for future productions, and he gave a 
basic framework for talking about it that would be studiously maintained by 
later commentators. Consider the following quotes from his speech: 


We emerged as honorable victors in adapting the immortal classic “The Sea 
of Blood” into a revolutionary opera. ... The Great Leader was very satis- 
fied; he said that a juche-oriented, revolutionary opera of our own style had 
been created, an opera which perfectly combined ideological and artistic 
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qualities. He was very appreciative of the fact that recitatives had been elim- 
inated, the lyrics had been divided into stanzas, the [offstage chorus] and 
dance had been introduced into the opera and the scenes had been made 
to flow in a three-dimensional way. He said all this meant that an end had 
been put to the old pattern of conventional operas and that an original, 
unique way of operatic interpretation had been created... 

This opera reaches a high standard unsurpassed by any other work of 
stage art in depth of ideological content and intensity of artistic interpre- 
tation. .. . [It] marks the beginning of the revolution in world opera and 
ushers in a new era of operatic art. ... A classic model of opera for our times 
has been created. . .. We have humbled those who believed they monopo- 
lized the medium of opera. 


“A True Daughter of the Party” 


“Sea of Blood” was not an easy act to follow. Concurrently, though, a second 
revolutionary opera, “A True Daughter of the Party,” was being prepared by 
the Korean People’s Army Ensemble. This tells the story of a nurse, Kang 
Yonok, serving in a field hospital for injured soldiers during the Korean War 
in the Taebaek mountain range; the range runs north to south, forming the 
backbone of the peninsula. She sings in a much more lyrical way than does 
Mother in “Sea of Blood, and uses aspects of deportment associated with 
the juche voice, notably rigid body postures and the almost sprechstimme de- 
livery of text. The opera has a large male offstage chorus, supplemented, but 
in a subservient role, by a female chorus; the dominance of the male chorus 
has subsequently remained characteristic of the Ensemble, particularly after 
the séngun military-first policy was announced as Kim Jong II] maneuvered 
himself into power in the mid-1990s. Essentially, the male chorus continues 
the Soviet propensity for deep, booming vocalization, while the favored or- 
chestral textures are almost Tchaikovskian,** featuring surging Western 
strings and marching brass. The omission of national instruments is striking, 
given the statements by Kim II Sung and Kim Jong II about their importance 
(as cited in Chapters 2 and 3). But, the junior Kim, in a speech delivered 
straight after the premiere, cleverly squared matters: 


The orchestral music is good. The music in the style of a [Korean] ballad 
is well played on Western instruments, which shows that we are quite able 
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to perform on Western instruments in such a way that it accords with our 
people’s feelings and emotions. [To] have subordinated Western musical 
instruments to national music is a great success.*° 


Dramatic acting is mixed with ballet, notably in an opening battle sequence, 
and realism gives way to large-scale dance, particularly in an update to the 
earlier twentieth-century fan dance in which props that were previously 
fans become lotus blossoms, complemented by flowing sashes taken from 
a second dance, the once-exorcistic North Chélla Province-originating 
“Salp'uri? *° 

“True Daughter” maintains its dark, ominous depiction of battle and death 
through to the end of its fifth act. Then, as with “Sea of Blood,’ brightness 
and light floods the stage as the nurse receives a letter from her lover, who 
has been fighting at the front. He is alive and will return! At the beginning 
of Act 6, the lover becomes Kim II Sung, who from the ashes of destruction 
has rebuilt Pyongyang. The city is seen through a gauze screen framed by 
bright blooming flowers placed over the front of the stage. A resonant vi- 
braphone sets the mood.*’ This is the future, but before Pyongyang can be 
rebuilt there must be a final battle. The battle duly breaks out. The exhausted 
nurse struggles as she carries an injured patient to safety, dropping him to the 
floor as an incoming shell approaches, lying over him to protect him. She is 
hit by shrapnel and dies. 

“A True Daughter” premiered on October 28, 1971. In terms of prop- 
aganda, it spoke to people’s memories of the war, and to what had be- 
come its official history. Hence, South Korean soldiers are depicted as 
American lackeys and Americans soldiers as ruthless killers. Constant 
American bombardment has left massive devastation. South Korean citi- 
zens are brothers enslaved by a puppet regime, and when the heroine asks 
who can join the revolutionary party, the unstated answer is all, North 
and South Koreans together. However, Kim Jong I] was critical in his 
speech: 


This opera does not have a plot-line of reverence for the Great Leader .. . 
you should include an extra scene in which the heroine shows her vener- 
ation for the General [Kim II Sung], and ensure that it is high in artistic 
value. What I recommend is for the heroine to reach the deserted ward, 
having braved every manner of hardship, only to find dark rocks; for the 
[offstage chorus] to express the dramatic situation; and for the heroine to 
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show her irritation in a song, then utter, longing for the General, “Where 
is the General now?” . . . I myself will try to write the lyrics for the heroine's 
song of reverence for the General... 

There can be no ideological quality or artistic value in works of art and 
literature that are not a part of real life. However, this opera contains many 
instances of the lives of characters not being depicted truthfully... 

In operas. .. the songs should be good. .. . If you are to write good songs 
you should first poeticize their lyrics. ... However, this opera includes many 
songs whose words have not been poeticized and... there has been a failure 
to eliminate elements of recitative ... 

You should not artificially include in operas dances which bear no rela- 
tion to the flow of the plot... 


The last of these comments appears to be a criticism of ballet, a dance form 
introduced by Soviet advisors that also featured in a number of Chinese rev- 
olutionary works. Although ballet retains a central place in Moscow and a 
lesser place in Beijing, it had little success in North Korea, where the em- 
phasis, because of juche, was on national dance—whether folkloric or 
twentieth-century developments. Kim, bluntly, in this one sentence, stopped 
the use of ballet, and later North Korean texts are silent about the form; 
this silence is maintained by some South Korean commentators (e.g., Kim 
Ch’aehyon 1990). 


“The Flower Girl” 


“Sea of Blood” had begun as a movie. It cemented Kim Jong II's takeover of 
film production, although the director was listed as the Russian-speaking 
and Soviet-leaning Choe Ikkyu.*® For “The Flower Girl” (Figure 4.2), Kim 
again adopted a hands-on approach, unlike, but perhaps because of, his criti- 
cism of the first version of “A True Daughter.” His influence is apparent in the 
production process, where he transferred what he had already achieved with 
film to the stage: 


The unremitting application which he brought to his task can be shown by 
the following figures: he listened to over 50 songs on nine occasions be- 
fore selecting the song of the village youths in Act 1; as many as 90 songs 
on seven occasions before selecting one for a duet in Act 2; and over 100 
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Revolutionary Opera 


from the Immortal Classic “The Flower Girl’ 


Figure 4.2 Kkotpun, from “Kkot paniin yoja/The Flower Girl” libretto booklet. 


songs on six occasions for the duet between the mothers of [Poktol] and 
[Chilséng] in Act 3. (Choe Insu 1983, 2, 89-90) 


Such were Kim's reputed musical skills that Shin Sangok, the South 
Korean film director kidnapped and taken to North Korea, wrote in his 
memoir that Kim was able to pinpoint a single out-of-tune instrument in 
an orchestra (2001, 288). The quotation cited above gives a context for Kim’s 
offer to write a song for “A True Daughter,” but also reveals what had be- 
come the juche-conforming composition process, where those responsible 
for composing lyrics and music would write individually, with the lyricists 
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completing their work before the music composers began. Only later would 
the collective group assess what had been produced and determine what 
to submit for inclusion in the final version: “You should see to it that all 
composers write a song each, and choose the best,’ Kim told his officials as 
he critiqued “A True Daughter.” Not dissimilarly, Soviet composers under 
Stalin had concentrated on self-assessment, as illustrated in a 1931 short 
account by Davidenko about how he developed his song “Nas pobit’, pobit’ 
khoteli/They Wanted to Beat Us:” the composer thought about each re- 
peated tone, each rising or falling phrase, and tried out many alternatives 
before settling on a final version to put forward for inspection (translated 
in Frolova-Walker and Walker 2012, 310-13). In North Korea, we can also 
assume that, as under Stalin, “fear-driven self-censorship . . . made artists 
commit their work to oblivion before it was ever submitted to a censor or 
audience” (Eaton 2002, xxi).*? 

“The Flower Girl” was both an opera and a film, and both versions 
premiered in 1972. Song Tongch’un was the sole composer credited for 
the film, along with three female singers, Ryu YOngok (b. 1942), Choe 
Kumhti (b. 1943), and Choe Samsuk (b. 1951), and he also oversaw the 
opera’s music. After the error of not maintaining oversight for “A True 
Daughter,’ Kim Jong II was keen to use his involvement to polish his 
reputation. The film is more lavish than “Sea of Blood:” it is in color 
and has much higher production values. Indeed, attention to detail 
brought success, and it won a prize at the 1972 Karlovy Vary film fes- 
tival in Czechoslovakia. Again, the opera version is much more lavish 
than “Sea of Blood:” backdrops regularly change, and the music is almost 
Mussorgskian in texture, richly evoking the Russian nationalist style. The 
film’s heroine, Hong Yonghii, became the greatest star of North Korean 
cinema, while the opera’s heroine, Choe Haeok, to that point reputed to 
have been a poor farmer’s daughter, was appointed a people’s actor (Choe, 
in Chos6n yesul 1989/11, 41-43; Fischer 2015, 61). Between them, the 
two stars graced the covers of journals, were featured on a bank bill and, 
most significantly, are to this day depicted on a mural at the entrance to 
the Pyongyang Grand Theater.*® 

One major difference between the film and the opera occurs in the pro- 
logue. The film opens with what became an iconic image of a mountain 
pasture carpeted by purple azaleas. The heroine walks along a narrow trail, 
pausing to pick the best blooms to sell. Sweeping orchestral lines comple- 
ment the visual images, playing the beginning of a melody, without lyrics, 
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Notation 4.1 “Haemada pomi onda/Spring Comes Every Year,’ pangchang 
offstage chorus in “Kkot paniin yoja/The Flower Girl” (1972). 
Source: Chosén umak chonjip 3 (1983: 100). 


that became the most famous of all pangchang offstage choruses, “Haemada 
pomi omyon/Spring Comes Every Year” (Notation 4.1): 


On the hills and in the fields, 

Fair flowers blossom every spring. 

But when will blossom fill our hearts, 

Hearts robbed of our homeland and of spring. 


In the film, the melody is announced slowly but briefly, soon shifting to a 
variant, and we have to wait until the final scenes before we hear the familiar 
lyrics. But an opera stage struggles to reproduce the panorama available to 
film, so the curtain opens to the heroine walking among a small bed of ar- 
tificial azaleas as an offstage chorus sings the famous chorus. The heroine, 
Kkotpun (Flower Girl), takes over for the second stanza: 


Although flowers bloom in hill and field, 
My heart is filled with grief and fears. 
However fair the flowers are, 

The dewdrops on them are my tears. 


It is tempting to compare these lyrics to Kim Mingi’s (b. 1951) acoustic guitar 
(tong kita) song, “Achim isul/Morning Dew,” an anthem of the student 
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democracy movement in South Korea that was first performed in 1970, which 
quickly traveled from Seoul to Pyongyang.*! This same song is also echoed in 
the third stanza, sung by the offstage chorus as the heroine bends to pick flowers: 


The sad-eyed girl sells pretty flowers 
Through which a tale of woe is told. 
The flowers, moist with tears of dew, 
The secrets of her heart unfold. 


Look and listen to this tearful story, 
Why does this young girl sell her flowers? 


Given the lush scene-painting, it is unfortunate that the melody, and the 
melody that the film score shifts to, bears an uncanny but hopefully coin- 
cidental resemblance to a well-known nineteenth-century American song, 
“Oh My Darling, Clementine” 

Both film and opera share a single story that, together with its first claimed 
staging in 1930, is credited to Kim II Sung in both the film's credits and the 
operas libretto. It is a story centered not around Japanese oppression but about 
the feudalism of premodern Korea that had continued into colonial times. The 
heroine, Kkotpun, who like Mother in “Sea of Blood” has no given name, is a 
beautiful young girl. She displays true filial piety. She sells flowers picked on the 
mountainside to pay for medicine for her sick mother. As both film and opera 
begin, we are introduced to the terrible situation of her family—the music is 
in a dark minor key, with two Korean chddae flutes sorrowfully intoning above 
the trembling orchestra. We hear how her father fell into debt over a loan of two 
sacks of millet, and how the tyrannical landowner, Pae, forced him into bonded 
labor. But the father died before he could repay the loan. The family situation is 
contextualized by a male offstage chorus, interpreting this kind of indebtedness 
as something typical of the Korean countryside in the dark days of colonialism: 


We plough the land and shed tears of blood, 
Yet remain forever deep in debt... 


Great wrongs and great injustices are what we know, 
What can we do without land of our own? 


The echoes of “Sea of Blood” are unmissable. 
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Kkotpun’s brother, Choryéng, takes over responsibility for the debt, 
working for eight years until he delivers what should be the final repayment— 
a sack of rice which, since rice is twice as valuable as millet, is worth as much 
as the original debt. The orchestra briefly moves to a waltz, still keeping to a 
minor key. The landlord and his agent, Paek, discuss, against laughing stac- 
cato strings, how much extra interest they can charge so that the debt will 
never be fully repaid, in order that they can continue to demand bonded 
labor from the family. Mother and Choryong muse, ignorant of Paek’s evil 
intention: “Though ragged and hungry, if we live together we shall know joy 
in our humble home.” Mother pauses on “live together” to emphasize the 
familiar message that Koreans now joyfully live together in Kim II] Sung’s 
embrace. 

The music then shifts to a major key. This should be the happy day when 
the family will be freed, but ominous sounds from double basses doubled 
with ch6é haegtim fiddles and the reformed national tae p’iri oboe suggest 
otherwise, taking us to “Bidlo” in Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition” 
Packaged carefully in a box, precious wild ginseng (insam) arrives for the 
landlord: it is medicine to ensure long life. The orchestra returns to pizzi- 
cato strings, much as with depictions of the village leader and Japanese 
commander in “Sea of Blood” The landlord, his wife, and his faithful agent 
celebrate acquiring this wonderful treasure. The wild ginseng cost ten sacks 
of rice, ten times the family’s original debt. The wife begins to heat a boiling 
broth in a brazier, placing the ginseng in it; a lilting chddae flute paints the 
scene. Kkotpun’s younger sister, Sonhti, watches as the landlord’s wife takes 
a jujube to chew on from the verandah. Sonhui furtively picks one for her- 
self, but the wife sees her, berates her, and pushes her to the ground. As 
she falls, she strikes the brazier, and the broth spills, scalding her face and 
blinding her. Chéryéng remonstrates, and as he fights the landlord, he sets 
fire to the house. He is thrown into prison. Grief ensues, marked by a full 
offstage chorus repeatedly chanting, “Ah!” By this point, then, the men of the 
family have been dispatched, but we are left with a parallel commentary in 
which the brother represents Kim I] Sung, much as the husband did in “Sea 
of Blood.” First, from a melodramatic male offstage chorus: 


Our dear brother has been arrested, 
And the landlord’s house set ablaze. 
As the youth is led away, 

The earth and heaven cry aloud! 
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To hammer home the point, Kkotpun and Mother exchange verses in which 
we hear that Choryong’s (or, rather, Kim I] Sung’s) eventual return will bring 
their salvation: 


The moment he completed his bonded labor 
He was jailed: fate is so unkind! 

How can I live with my husband dead, 

My son taken away and my daughter blind? 


He said hed be with us but where has he gone, 
Even before he could return home? 


The chorus chants: 


Into despair his mother is thrown, 
How will she now live, on her own? 


The story continues to unfold until the end of Act 5. Kkotpun’s mother takes 
on the debt, working, in the time it takes for the offstage chorus to sing four lines, 
for six years. Snow falls, but, projected onto a gauze screen brought down over 
the front of the stage, it cannot settle on anybody on stage. Would this simple 
stage deceit not, I wonder, have angered Kim Jong Il, given the oft-repeated 
story of how, at the age of seven, he critiqued the 1949 film “My Hometown’ for 


my 


using cotton wool to represent snowflakes?#” Chéryéng has not returned, and 


wy 


Sénhiii sings a strophe that develops the Chéryéng/Kim II Sung parallelism. 


Six years ago, with our dear brother, 

My sister and I planted this flowering tree. 
The tree has grown taller than me, 

But my dear brother has still not come home. 


A second strophe is offered by the offstage chorus. Then a third is shared by 
Sénhti and Kkotpun: 


Longing to see our dear brother, 

We have tended the tree with pure devotion. 
Far, far away behind iron bars, 

We are sure that he thinks about us all. 
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The mother falls ill. Act 2 begins with solo arpeggios on the ongnyugiim, 
the new harp zither that replaced the attempt to use reformed ancient harps 
in “Sea of Blood.” The ongnyugtim is backed by the full orchestra. An offstage 
chorus offers a descending descant for the first two melody lines, creating 
pathos but clouding the texture. A vibraphone accompanies villagers as they 
go off to work in the fields, and Sonhti feels her way to the flowering tree she 
planted with her brother. It is a Rose of Sharon (mugunghwa) which, in the 
real world, is South Korea's national flower, while North Korea once used the 
magnolia (however, in the years after “The Flower Girl” premiered, orchids 
known as kimilsungia and kimjongilia were propagated that, because of the 
family leadership cult, would today be given prominence). 

Back in the opera and film, with the mother unable to work, Kkotpun 
takes over the debt. In the sparse few hours she has off from the daily grueling 
labor, she sells flowers to pay for her mother’s medicine. The debt is now im- 
possible for her ever to repay. From an initial five won, the landlord expects 
40 won interest, plus the broken brazier at three w6n and 15 ch6n, plus in- 
terest, plus eight won and 80 chon for oil, before interest payments, plus food 
given to the family during their working days through all the years, and 100 
won for the ginseng destroyed when Sénhti knocked the brazier over. Today, 
these may seem insignificant amounts, given that in North Korea the official 
exchange rate at the time of writing (2018) hovers around 900 wén to US$1, 
but a set of stamps issued to celebrate revolutionary operas in 1974 (Figure 
4.3), with values of 2, 5, 10, and 40 ch6n—100 chén equal 1 wén—indicates 
that they were not insignificant when “The Flower Girl” premiered. 

In the story, Kkotpun is joined at the market by her blind sister, and they 
discover they can earn more if they sing together. Their mother stops them, 
pointing out that accepting money for such a low-class activity as singing is 
little more than prostitution. The landlord, however, finds Kkotpun selling 
flowers when she should be toiling for him, and decides she is worthless as 
a worker so prepares to sell her as a slave. Then the mother dies. Kkotpun 
runs away, determined to find her brother to tell him the sad news. She 
travels the country, but when she arrives at the jail she is told Choryong 
has already died. With much melodramatic acting, she begins the long 
tramp home, distressed and hungry, vowing to take care of her blind sister. 
Two aspects of the story call for our attention here. First, into the twentieth 
century, the association between women entertainers and prostitutes was 
strong. The kisaeng courtesan tradition embraced some who belonged to 
the Department of the Royal Household (Kungnaebu), but also three ranks 
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Figure 4.3 Stamps celebrating “Kkot paniin yoja/The Flower Girl,’ issued in 
1974. From the author's collection. 


outside the court, with celebrated musicians and dancers at the top, and 
those little more than prostitutes at the bottom.*’ Pyongyang had long been 
a center for courtesans, and Kaeséng, today on the northern side near the 
border separating the two states, was once home to a particularly famous 
courtesan, Hwang Chini (1506-1560), who is still celebrated at a waterfall 
near the town where she reputedly wrote a well-known song. Beginning in 
Seoul in 1909, courtesans began to form societies, chohap, and from 1917, 
under Japanese control, they were organized around institutes, kwénbon, 
much on the Japanese geisha/kaburenjo model. Catalogues were printed 
detailing their skills, one of which, from 1918, was republished in Seoul 
in 1984 in photocopied form: Chosén miin pogam (Handbook of Korean 
Beautiful Women).** Second, slavery was, in broad terms, practiced until 
the Japanese-influenced kabo reforms of the 1890s. However, the issue of 
comfort women (wianbu, chongshindae), women forced into sexual slavery 
by the Japanese military during the Pacific War (for which, see Howard 
1995), along with the indentured labor that many Koreans faced during the 
colonial period, gives salience to the claim that Japan treated Koreans as 
little more than slaves.* 
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Back with the story, at the beginning of Act 6, Kkotpun reaches the en- 
trance to her home village. The association with home, the kohyang, is strong 
in both Koreas, much as it is in Japan (as furusato, “old village”*®): it is where 
parents live, near family lands (or tenanted fields) and ancestral graves, and 
the place where one should feel most at ease. It is also, of course, the subject 
of the important 1949 film “My Hometown.’ However, Kkotpun knows the 
landlord will send her to prison for deserting her work, so she hesitates be- 
fore entering the village. Meanwhile, the landlord’s wife has taken sick, and 
a shaman is holding a ritual. Before Kkotpun arrives, the wife, in her delir- 
ious state, has a dream in which she foresees Kkotpun stealthily creeping into 
the village to rescue her blind sister. Previously, in Act 2, a table for an an- 
cestral rite was set up on stage, which the mother spoiled when she tripped 
in the yard as she struggled to carry a huge bowl of flour for the landlord. 
He kicked her for being clumsy, but his superstition starkly contrasted with 
the poor mother, who would not be long for this world unless she could 
get proper medicine. The lesson is clear: superstition, in shamanist form, is 
something from the feudal past that never helped anybody, and which will 
not be tolerated in the modernized North Korea.*” But the landlord is stuck 
in his premodern world and believes his wife's dream. He instructs his agent 
to get rid of Sonhui, and the agent tricks her to accompany him to the moun- 
tains. The mountains, though, are full of revolutionary guerrillas, and she 
escapes. In this telling, the guerrillas are all around, close by, and certainly 
not cowed by Japanese oppression. Sénhiii is sheltered in the log cabin of 
an old man; the audience, at this point, will associate the cabin with those 
on Mount Paektu that today memorialize the claimed guerrilla camps of 
Kim Il Sung. The guerrillas are led by Choryong (or is it Kim Il Sung?), who 
did not die in prison, but escaped and joined them. After an operatic trio 
of Choryong, his comrade, and the old man, sung with the three lines op- 
posing each other in the supposedly abandoned operatic multipart tradi- 
tion, Choryéng is reunited with Sonhiti. Meanwhile, Kkotpun has returned 
to her family’s empty, wrecked hovel in the village, and realizes her sister 
has been taken away by force. Desperate to be reunited, she knocks on the 
landlord’s gate. A fight ensues in which she throws scolding hot soup at the 
landlord and his wife. She is overpowered and locked in the servant's quar- 
ters. Orchestral textures give way to a simple folk song accompanied by two 
national instruments, the piri oboe and ongnyugtim harp zither, as the land- 
lord dances to celebrate her capture. At this point, with just 15 minutes of the 
three-hour duration to go, but much as in the first two revolutionary operas, 
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gray gives way to vibrant light. Choryong, to the sound of a march, leads his 
guerrillas, along with villagers, to take revenge on the evil landlord. Kkotpun 
is released and reunited with her siblings. 

A finale opens with an adapted fan dance. Each dancer holds a bunch of 
azaleas rather than fans, and shuffles on stage in the traditional way, but with 
one arm outstretched as if holding out the long sleeves of an itinerant monk 
or young indigent from a mask dance of old. A screen painted with trellises 
drops over the front of the stage to frame the action, as the offstage chorus 
bursts into the famous pangchang, joined by Kkotpun and her siblings. On 
the backdrop, a red sun rises, and all the company bows to it, the three heroes 
walking to it as the curtain falls. As already noted, state ideology makes Kim 
Il Sung the sun, the bringer of life, warmth, and abundant harvests. The film, 
meanwhile, closes with Kkotpun walking the streets of the town, smiling, 
holding her basket of flowers, to the same pangchang. The camera zooms in 
on her basket, and it is full of red flowers—red, the color of the revolution. 
‘The picture fades to black. 


“Oh! Tell the Forest” and “The Song of Mount Kimgang” 


The fourth and fifth revolutionary operas premiered in 1972 and 1973, re- 
spectively. “Oh! Tell” moves to the last years of the Japanese occupation. 
There are spies about, Koreans who have been turned by the Japanese. 
In the real world, this was the case by the late 1930s, since the Japanese 
achieved some success in infiltrating guerrilla groups. But there was a con- 
temporary salience for audiences in the 1970s, when South Korean spies 
were said to be operating among the faithful citizens of North Korea, and 
citizens were regularly reminded that nobody should be trusted. In “Oh! 
Tell? Choe Pyonghun takes on secret political work for the revolution while 
working under the colonial masters as an apparently dutiful village leader. 
He lives near the northern border. The people swear and spit at him when 
he forces them to build a barracks for Japanese troops. They scornfully call 
him a lackey of the enemy. His mother-in-law spits in his face. His daughter 
attempts suicide, jumping into a lake, but, thankfully, she is rescued. Choe 
suffers mental torture as he tries to keep his true politics hidden, only for 
his daughter to finally discover a watch that Kim II Sung has secretly given 
him, which she realizes makes him, in reality, an ardent supporter of the 
revolution. 
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“Mount Kimgang” tells about the family of Hwang Songmin, which is 
split apart and rendered penniless by the cruel Japanese. The husband is 
taken away and never returns home. After liberation, mother and daughter 
live in the paradise of North Korea, abundantly fed and housed, witnessing 
the miraculous transformation of their hometown under the socialist revo- 
lution. They live in the foothills of North Korea’s most scenic place, Mount 
Kiimgang (Diamond Mountain), once a place of pilgrimage visited by virtu- 
ally every artist and hence depicted in myriad landscape paintings,*® today 
situated just north of the dividing line between South and North Korea.” 
Two decades after liberation, they still long to be reunited with their fa- 
ther and husband, although they do not know if he is alive. They travel to 
Pyongyang as members of an amateur drama troupe to participate in a 
festival—the capital is the showcase for the country and the world, the stage 
for all of North Korea’s major festivals. Their participation is a great success. 
Most importantly, though, their father attends, and he recognizes the sound 
of an old family flute played by his daughter. Finally, he has news of his long- 
lost family! They are reunited. 

As with the first three revolutionary operas, “Oh! Tell” and “Mount 
Kiimgang” feature twists in their final acts that turn darkness into light, and 
in which Kim II Sung emerges as the leader of the revolutionary army and 
as the leader destined to rebuild the nation. Both, then, embrace the same- 
ness present in the first three; ideology permeates every element. However, 
“Mount Kiimgang” has an additional resonance, since the issue of divided 
families remains painful in both Koreas, though less because of Japanese co- 
lonial policies, and more because the division in 1945 and the subsequent 
Korean War left many families separated. In the war, North Korean and 
Chinese troops marched southward and retreated northward, while South 
Korean and United Nations troops retreated southward and marched north- 
ward, with both sides, in the process, dispersing local populations. Koreans 
often say that 10,000,000 (chénman; “myriad” would be an alternative trans- 
lation) families were separated.*° By 1973, though, it appears that some 
consideration was being given to expanding the ideological foundations of 
revolutionary operas, to move beyond the years of colonial occupation and 
civil war. This is one of the themes I turn to in Chapter 5. 


5 


Contextualizing Revolutionary Operas 


Are revolutionary operas revolutionary? 


“Sea of Blood” premiered some years after China’s initial eight “model works? 
The Chinese works took their themes from the Communist revolutionary 
war experience, and five were operas, hence the sobriquet “revolutionary 
operas.”! Both Chinese and North Korean operas are said to reflect the ide- 
ological fervor of the populace, but at this point a distinction appears. The 
Chinese works were permitted and promoted by Madame Mao, Jiang Qing, 
but when US president Richard Nixon, during his historic visit to China in 
1972, “asked Jiang the names of the writer, composer and director [of “Hongse 
niangzijun/Red Detachment of Womer’], she gave him a benevolent look 
and said .. . ‘created by the masses’” (Terrill 1984, 341). In contrast, juche 
has it that the North Korean leader, in policy and action, reflects the popu- 
lace, so operas must be claimed to be written by, or closely associated with, 
Kim Il Sung, and largely with his guerrilla activities during the 1930s. Also, 
they were developed as staged works in a process overseen by his son, Kim 
Jong Il. Pyongyang downplays potential Chinese connections, but there are 
close parallels. “Red Detachment,” for example, began as a film in 1961, be- 
came a ballet in 1962 associated with Zhou Enlai, and then an opera in 1964. 
“Sea of Blood,” meanwhile, began as a film in 1969, became an opera in 1971, 
and then a symphony in 1973. Both are set in the 1930s. The heroine in “Red 
Detachment,’ Wu Qinghua, is mirrored by Mother in “Sea of Blood:” both are 
peasants who escape service for the local landowner. In “Red Detachment,’ 
Wu's male confidant is hurt in battle, taken captive, refuses to confess, and 
is executed. She joins the local women’s corps, as does Mother, whose hus- 
band has been captured and burnt at the stake. Mother becomes a fighter, 
transforms her personal vendetta into a revolutionary agenda, and leads 
the corps to get rid of the evil landowner. Chinese model works have little 
room for sentimentality, since sadness is considered an enemy of revolution. 
Love and dedication are reserved for Mao, hence Wu's confidant is, unlike 
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Mother’s husband, not a direct relation. North Korea, however, in seeking to 
contain and control its population, found it useful to retain a Confucian ap- 
proach to the family unit. 

Another Chinese model work is “The White-Haired Girl? which was first an 
opera at Yanan, then became a film in 1950, and then a ballet in 1965. Like “The 
Flower Girl,” it is set in the 1930s and features a landowner, a debt, and a father 
killed or worked to death by the landowner’s agent. In both works, boiling liquid 
is poured over the face of one protagonist—the heroine in the Chinese work, and 
the heroine's sister in the Korean—because of or deliberately by the landowner’s 
wife. A third model work, “The Red Lantern,” began as a novel in 1958 and 
was made into a movie in 1963. Set in 1939, it concerns the Communist un- 
derground, where Li Yuhe works at a railway station for the Japanese occupiers 
of Manchuria while secretly passing messages to the Communist guerrillas. Li 
has a premonition of being arrested, and much of the story concerns how his 
mother relates his activities to his daughter, Tiemei. The parallel is to “Oh! Tell” 

A fourth Chinese model work, the opera “Raid on the White Tiger 
Regiment,’ also began as a film, but it is set during the Korean War, suggesting 
elements of both “A True Daughter of the Party” and a later North Korean 
opera that premiered in 1974, “The Fate of a Self-Defence Corps Man” [sic.]. 
“White Tiger Regiment” tells a story based on fact—the proof of which is 
supported by a captured American flag that was long displayed in a military 
museum in Beijing—to demonstrate Mao’ assertion that collaborators with 
the American forces were “paper tigers.” In it, Yan Weicai, leading a scout pla- 
toon of the people’s volunteers, overthrows the supposedly invincible South 
Korean White Tiger Regiment, which has been equipped and is being ad- 
vised by Americans. And so on. Kim Jong I] made something of a habit of 
copying what he encountered from abroad: consider the cult film “Pulgasari” 
(1985), a “Godzilla” knock-off, or the rehashing of a Japanese film series as 
North Korea's “Minjokkwa tinmyong/Nation and Destiny” (see Chapter 8). 

Rather than simply document what was copied, it is worthwhile to con- 
sider what influences were absorbed. Xiaomei Chen neatly encapsulates 
the most significant aspect of the model works in her introduction to The 
Columbia Anthology of Modern Chinese Drama: 


These model works were established as exemplary “others” with which to 
condemn the nearly entire repertoire created before 1966 as “unhealthy” 
or even “antiparty” for their feudalist, bourgeois and revisionist contents. 
(2014, 21-22) 
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Chen identifies a set of common themes: resistance against Japan, peasants 
fleeing tyrannical landlords, sacrifices for the war effort, underground ac- 
tivities, the revolutionary cause passing across generations of hardship and 
struggle, and martyrdom. These are all present in North Korean operas. 
Hence, where “The Red Lantern” links the 1930s Republic of China period 
with the People’s Republic of China (1948-onward), North Korean revolu- 
tionary operas reinforce the state’s constructed history, dividing Japanese 
colonialism (with the struggle for independence led by the legendary guer- 
rilla Kim Il Sung) from the Korean Civil War, when Kim was (in the North 
Korean telling) single-handedly victorious over American aggressors.” Both 
of these periods, then, cast in an oppressive gray light, are replaced, particu- 
larly in “Mount Kiimgang,” by Kim's building of the socialist utopia, a utopia 
that destiny proclaims will come because of the people's faithfulness. As in 
China (Chen 2002, 75), North Korean operas enact a past revolution but are 
intended to spur the populace on to continuing their revolutionary zeal into 
a perpetual future. Also, both North Korean and Chinese operas use mimesis 
to persuade, repeatedly aestheticizing slogans and ideological statements (C. 
wendou, “verbal battles”); they are the equivalent of the slogans and images 
highlighted by “big character posters” (after Pang 2017, 9-18).° 

North Korean revolutionary operas, like their Chinese counterparts, allow 
women to emerge as “little heroes”—a term I borrow, after Myers (1994, 
40), from the account of Soviet literature by Katerina Clark (1978).* “True 
Daughter” has Kang Yonok, a nurse and supporter of the revolution. The 
daughter in “Oh! Tell” tries to commit suicide, believing her father is a stooge 
of the Japanese. “Mount Kiimgang” relates how a mother and daughter 
live, separated for many years from their husband and father. Mother and 
Kkotpun are the central characters in “Sea of Blood” and “The Flower Girl? 
This is similar to the Chinese model works, where “the female is no longer 
a passive victim, but an active fighter . .. on equal terms with the other sex, 
and one who chooses to protect others rather than being protected” (Hon- 
Lun Yang 2013, 226; see also Roberts 2010). Laikwan Pang (2017, 107-35) 
explores, through the “barefoot doctor,’ how the feminine trope created a 
character worthy of emulation (C. mofan), but also an embodiment of per- 
fection (C. yangban). In real life, though, gender equality remained chi- 
merical, since just as Trotsky told women they had no right to reject their 
responsibilities as mothers, Mao expected women to “hold up half the sky,’ 
as both workers and mothers (the resulting double sacrifice did not go unno- 
ticed in post-Cultural Revolution theater, as Xiaomei Chen (2002, 261-90) 
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shows). Kim II Sung, in turn, talked about the duties of motherhood in terms 
of the responsibility to rear good revolutionaries, and it is of note that in rev- 
olutionary operas most female heroes continue to wear the restricting tradi- 
tional costume, chosén ot, as if still subservient.° 

In Pyongyang, promoting women as heroes served a more mundane 
concern than family responsibility or gender equality: the leadership cult 
made Kim II Sung the father of every citizen, the ultimate “positive hero” 
(after Clark 1981, 46-67) who could never be challenged. Indeed, in 1992 
I watched young children in Pyongyang learning to write, using the common 
East Asian square-boxed paper sheets for character writing (K. wéngoji) to 
repeatedly spell out U-ri a-b6-ji, Kim-Il-s6ng (Our fa-ther, Kim-II-Sung). 
Again, in 2000, I watched kindergarten children playing at delivering post. 
“Whose house is this?” asked one, acting as the postal worker, to another, 
who answered a knock on an imaginary door. The game alerted each child 
to the fact they had a “little” father and mother alongside the father of the 
nation, Kim II Sung, since the answer required was, of course, the head of 
the family, the “little” father. Amundsen’s account of the “Arirang” mass per- 
formance festival relates how she saw myriad young participants waving to 
Kim I] Sung’s image while repeatedly shouting A-b6-ji! (Father!) (2013, 164). 
In later years, Kim was portrayed less as the guerrilla fighter and more as a 
caring, loving, and benevolent figure, and to do so he took on maternal roles 
to become the summative family figure (Myers 2010, 73; Ryang 2012, 80-84). 
But in the early 1970s, when revolutionary operas were written, he was still 
only the nation’s patriarch, and operas needed to render lesser fathers impo- 
tent. Male characters, then, had to be subservient, not just to Kim, but to fe- 
male heroes. Hence, the husband of the struggling protagonist and father to 
the children dies early in both “Sea of Blood” and “The Flower Girl,” and the 
father can’t adequately provide for his family in either “The Flower Girl” or 
“Oh! Tell” At the same time, absent male characters, imprisoned or battling 
for freedom with families longing for their return, represent Kim in “The 
Flower Girl” and “True Daughter.’ Operas, then, neatly embrace the lead- 
ership myth: Pyongyang emerges after being flattened in the Korean War, 
planned and overseen by Kim, in “True Daughter”; a family is reunited after 
separation due to the benevolence of Kim in “Mount Kimgang”; and under- 
ground resistance is revealed as national struggle when a watch presented by 
Kim is produced by the father in “Oh! Tell” 

Revolutionary operas speak for the patricentric state. They promote Kim 
Il Sung while demoting anybody who might threaten his leadership. He is 
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revealed as the sun in both “The Flower Girl” and “Mount Kiimgang,’ the 
guarantor of life in “True Daughter,’ the source of bountiful harvests in “Oh! 
Tell,” and the architect ofa shiny capital in both “True Daughter” and “Mount 
Kiimgang”’ And so on. It is no coincidence that Kim Jong II had usurped con- 
trol over Pyongyang’s film studios in 1968, a few years before the first revolu- 
tionary opera premiered. One of his first projects was the film version of “Sea 
of Blood,’ and after several decades during which cardboard acting lacking 
dramatic impact had persistently related “the same tedious stories of self- 
less factory workers and exemplary farm girls,” his approach was to drill the 
regime's core principles into the populace, to make it undeniable that 


Kim II Sung was the greatest man who had ever lived; that loyalty to him 
and to the national “family” was a greater virtue than any other; and that 
the Korean people were a purer race, more virtuous and valuable, than any 
other. (Fischer 2015, 59) 


This, in a nutshell, is the ideology of juche. 

Much as “True Daughter” elicited criticism in its first incarnation, and 
apart from the success of the film of “The Flower Girl,” Kim Jong II continued 
to decry the lack of good artists. The situation remained painfully apparent 
when in 1978 he ordered the kidnapping of Shin Sangok and Choe Unhii, 
the South Korean director and his actress wife.° In an infamous tape re- 
cording that they smuggled out, Kim is heard lamenting: 


We send our people to East Germany to study editing, to Czechoslovakia 
to study camera technology, and to the Soviet Union to learn how to di- 
rect.... But our efforts have brought no progress. (cited in Suk- Young Kim 
2010, 207) 


Cultural production needed a shot of adrenaline applied to more than just 
film, and revolutionary operas were intended as the mechanism to revive 
theater and music. Kim Jong II’s involvement came as he elevated himself to 
be judge and jury of all cultural production, and so, as related in Chapter 1, 
he critiqued those involved in music production in much the same way as he 
did those in film. However, in his 1975 speech about music composition, he 
also remarked how “in the course of the creation of revolutionary operas, the 
composition of songs has improved.” In other words, his oversight of operas 
was responsible for countering the decline and staleness in production. He 
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used this claim to bolster his credentials as the leader-in-waiting, as Shin and 
Choe argue in respect to film (1991, 289). 

Undoubtedly, China’s eight model works impacted North Korea’s revolu- 
tionary operas. The Korean operas emerged as China pushed to popularize 
(C. puji) its own, already existing, model works, and as it began to release 
filmed versions and to transplant the works among major ethnic groups, in- 
cluding Chinese Koreans (Clark 2008, 75; Pease 2016, 167, 173). Still, much 
remains distinct, and it seems that Soviet policies and practices were also 
considered. Introduced to Pyongyang after liberation from Japanese co- 
lonialism, the importation of Soviet ideas was strongest in the years up to 
1956; that is, until the Chollima campaign. This is before the development of 
revolutionary operas, but influence lingered. Koreans became familiar with 
Soviet literature through efforts to make translations available. Yi Hyénsu 
(2006, 89-94) convincingly details similarities between Gorky’s 1907 novel 
“Mother” and “Sea of Blood,’ observing that the film of Gorky’s novel had 
been subtitled in Korean and shown in Pyongyang not long before the opera 
was developed.® 

North Koreans experienced Soviet artistic culture partly through tours and 
exchanges, but in 1945 few within the cultural sphere had spent much time 
in the Soviet Union. Some would soon be sent to train in Moscow, but ini- 
tially there were stronger links with China, such as through the linguist and 
scholar Kim Tubong (1889-1958), who served as the first chairman of the 
Central Committee of the North Korean Workers’ Party from 1946 to 1948, 
and Kim Il Sung’s sometime speechwriter, the politician Kim Ch'angman 
(1907-1966). This complicates any claim on Soviet influence, as does the fact 
that many more had migrated from Seoul and the South, among whom, as 
members of the 1948 Central Committee, were the novelist Hong Myonghti 
(1888-1968) and former Yonhti College (now Yonsei University, in Seoul) 
historian, economist, and educator Paek Namun (1894-1979); Hong was 
vice premier for culture, and Paek was education minister. Not surprisingly, 
then, and factionalism notwithstanding, North Korea proved itself unwilling 
to be a fully subservient partner to the Soviets in its domestic cultural devel- 
opment. In fact, Soviet cultural promotion was always constrained by limited 
manpower, with VOKS, the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, typically employing only a tiny number of cultural officers 
at any given time.” VOKS operated in Pyongyang through the Korean-Soviet 
Culture Society (Chosso munhwa hyéphoe), set up in November 1945 and 
the publisher of the journal Chosso ch’inson (Korean-Soviet Friendship). By 
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late 1949 the society claimed a membership of 1,300,000 and reached down 
to village level (Armstrong 2003a, 83). However, when the American jour- 
nalist Anna Louise Strong visited North Korea in 1947, she was struck by the 
naive belief among those Soviets she met that they were running the show, 
commenting that “the only concentration of Russians was in the capital... 
and they were not very conspicuous even there” (Strong 1949, 11, cited in 
Suzy Kim 2013, 6). 

The platform of the Federation of North Korean Literature and Art Unions 
(Puk Chos6n munhwa yesulchong tongmaeng), formed in March 1946 and 
later dropping the “North” from its name, signaled a nationalist approach. 
It aspired to promote a socialist national culture based on progressive de- 
mocracy and a large-scale education and enlightenment movement. This 
was also articulated in a July 1946 essay by An Mak, the Marxist husband of 
the important dancer, Choe Stinghii, and later a deputy minister, in the in- 
augural edition of the journal Chosén munhwa (Korean Culture) (Armstrong 
2003b, 173; see also Yu Chaechn 1988, 236). Artists, An wrote, should re- 


2. 


construct Korea’s “5,000-year-old national arts and culture”!? in order to 
build a “new national self-consciousness and self-confidence.’ It is hard to 
ignore the focus on the national and on nationalism (minjok/minjok chuiii),'! 
even if this was, superficially at least, anathematic to Marx’s belief that revo- 
lution would develop first in industrialized states and would only later break 
national boundaries. It is in this context that Charles Armstrong introduces 
the term “revolutionary nationalism” (2003b, 183)!? while Alzo David-West 
(2007), as noted in Chapter 4, argues that juche is both nationalist and linked 
to Stalinism.° 

North Korea essentially adopted parts ofan earlier policy that had been ap- 
plied from Moscow during the first decade of the Soviet Union, to “intellectu- 
alize the working classes and working class-ize the intellectuals” (Armstrong 
2003b, 166-67, after Fitzpatrick 1979). As elsewhere, the available bourgeois 
artists were required to populate what Katherine Verdery refers to, in re- 
spect of Romania, as a “space of legitimation” (1991, 17). But this contained 
an inherent challenge to political control, and in March 1947 the Central 
Committee began to censor art on the grounds that it should not be about 
aesthetics, but should instead “educate the people in socialism and serve the 
nation and people” (Kwon Yongmin 1991, 59). However, where Scalapino 
and Lee (1972) identify conflicts between Stalinists and nationalists behind 
the subsequent purges, and where purges are routinely interpreted in Korean 
accounts as crusades for ideological purity, Tatiana Gabroussenko (2010, 
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167) makes the point that in 1945 there was no established Communist in- 
tellectual tradition among Korean artists.! Her argument is that during the 
colonial era, the Korea Artista Proleta Federacio (Chos6n p'tiroret'aria yesul 
tongmaeng, KAPF), founded in Seoul in August 1925 and dissolved in 1935, 
had only been loosely Marxist in its orientation, because most members 
came from the privileged class, and therefore lacked sympathy for the peas- 
antry even as they naively championed them (Gabroussenko 2010, 76-79; 
see also Myers 1994, 19-28 and Poole 2014, 45-46). Hence, KAPF members 
tended to reflect social issues, and they interpreted Soviet literature, in- 
cluding Tolstoy and Gorky, in relation to critiques of old Korea—a Korea that 
had failed, since it had lost its independence and become a Japanese colony. 
Their commentaries primarily discussed Koreas moral degradation and 
backwardness. 

Such a situation was not unique to Korea. But while such themes were 
evident among the loose cultural nationalist grouping of Korea in the 
1920s, by the 1930s writers and some performers concluded that they 
must feed on Japanese colonialism as much as reject it. So, and as my 
introduction to this volume briefly argued, in the final years of coloni- 
alism, writers (and, by extension, all artists, including musicians and 
dancers) entered a dark period when it was as if they were in “a black 
hole, where conventional notions of time, and perhaps also responsi- 
bility, disappeared” (Poole 2014, 4).!° Intellectuals were only too aware 
that liberation came unexpectedly, as the activist Ham S6kh6n put it, as 
a thief in the night. The result was that writers and artists in the new 
North Korea needed a crash course of learning from Moscow. What 
was learned, however, was balanced not just by nationalism, but also 
by the factional allegiances of those involved, and factions were argu- 
ably more apparent in Pyongyang than in Moscow, because while Stalin 
took a hands-on, if at times boorish, approach in his criticism of litera- 
ture and art, Kim II Sung, rather than having any depth of knowledge, 
made “folksy pronouncements” (Myers 1994, 152). Although a former 
Methodist clergyman in Jilin, S6n Chéngdo, is cited by Bradley Martin as 
recalling that Kim played the chapel harmonium “very well” (2004, 26), 
Suk- Young Kim maintains that Kim could show “no concrete evidence of 
his artistic expertise or creative activities” (2010, 139). As a consequence, 
Kim needed scriptwriters. He needed critics to emerge from among the 
writers and artists, and initially some did take on this role, at least until 
juche ideology standardized cultural production. 
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Guided by the leaders 


In 1946 Kim II Sung gave two speeches that echoed the platform of the new 
Literature and Arts Foundation, but which also initiated far-reaching pol- 
icies. The first was given to propagandists and culture workers on May 24, 
and the second, on August 8, to musicians on the occasion of a performance 
that celebrated the founding of the Central Symphony Orchestra.'* In both 
speeches he stated that North Korea had its own culture, yet he mirrored 
Mao Zedong’s talks at the 1942 Yanan forum. Hence, where Mao had it that 
“victory over the enemy depends primarily on armies with guns in their 
hands, but . . . we still need a cultural army, since this kind of army is indis- 
pensable in. . . winning victory” (trans. McDougall 1980, 577), Kim called 
artists “combatants on the cultural front,” “ardent patriots,” and “soldiers 
fighting with art as a weapon for the building of a new, democratic Korea.” 
“Music,” Kim said, “should be developed in keeping with the requirements 
of the revolution, preserving the national characteristics.” His speechwriter 
at the time, Kim Ch’angman, tended to take his lead from Mao, and to an ex- 
tent this remained the case in 1951, when Kim gave a speech on June 30, “On 


some questions arising in our literature and art”:!® 


Our writers and artists, as engineers of the human soul, should vividly rep- 
resent in their works the lofty patriotism and staunch fighting spirit of our 
people and their unshakable conviction of final victory, and should see that 
their works serve our fighting people as a powerful weapon and as a great 
inspiration... 

Our writers and artists have failed to represent the noble ideas and 
sentiments of the people and their life... . Their creative activities have 
lost touch with life and are lagging behind our rapidly advancing reality ... 
[they] have failed to give a vivid portrayal, on a high level of presentation 
and artistry, of men engaged in the creation of a new life... 

[W]riters and artists should know that the genuine creator of great art is 
always the people. No excellent work of art fails to command the people's 
love, and ifa work of art does not enjoy the people's understanding and ap- 
preciation, it cannot be an excellent one. Our writers and artists must delve 
deeply into the life of the people, study popular literature, oral literature, 
folk songs, etc. .. . It is necessary to preserve the fine features peculiar to our 
nation in all spheres of folk song, music, dance, etc., and, at the same time 
create new rhythms, new melodies and new forms demanded by the new 
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life... .. While taking over and developing our literary and art heritage, we 
should study that which is excellent and progressive in the literature and 
art of the Soviet Union, China, and other People’s Democracies, thereby 
enriching our national culture still further. 


Looked at closely, Kim channeled not just Mao, but also elements of Soviet 
ideology, and Armstrong (2003b, 170) humorously points out that Stalin, in 
turn, unwittingly channeled Plato. Given that the late 1940s was when Soviet 
influence on Pyongyang was at its greatest, Kim, or rather his speechwriters, 
would have been aware of Andrei Zhdanov’s concluding speech to the 
January 1948 meeting of Soviet music workers! (or, but less likely, of the 
file of complaints about music that Stalin allegedly possessed, and which 
Zhdanov made use of; Maksimenkov 2013, 256). Indeed, the North Korean 
press once claimed that Zhdanov traveled to the Soviet Far East to meet Kim 
in August 1945, a month before Kim made his lauded return to Pyongyang.”° 
Zhdanov’s speech was about the control of artistic production (Fairclough 
2016, 201-13), and it left six leading Soviet composers denounced, including 
Dmitri Shostakovich (1906-1975), Sergei Prokofiev (1891-1953), and Aram 
Khachaturian (1903-1978), which surely signaled likely challenges ahead for 
the artists who had abandoned Seoul for Pyongyang. The immediate con- 
text of Zhdanov’s speech was Stalin’s criticism of Muradeli’s opera “Velikaya 
Druzhba/The Great Friendship,” and it prepared the ground for the well- 
known resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, carried 
in Pravda two weeks later, on February 11, 1948.71 Kim’s speeches do seem 
to echo Zhdanov (as, arguably, do elements of juche). To illustrate, here are 
some excerpts from the Soviet minister's January 1948 speech, which chime 
with Kim’s speeches on art and music: 


Classical music is marked by its truthfulness and realism, its ability to blend 
brilliant artistic form with profound content, and to combine the highest 
technical achievement with simplicity and intelligibility . . .?? 

Half-forgotten is Glinka’s*? “The people create the music [and] the artists 
merely arrange.” . . . It is not enough to give glowing assurances that you are 
all for popular music. If you are, then why is so little folk music used in your 
compositions? 

Our composers must reorient themselves and turn toward their people. 
All of them must realize that our party, expressing the interests of our state 
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and our people, will support only a healthy and progressive trend in music, 
the trend of Soviet socialist realism... 

We Bolsheviks do not deny our cultural heritage. On the contrary, we 
subject to a critical study the cultural heritage of all peoples and all ages in 
order to draw from it all that can inspire the working people. 


In Moscow two decades earlier, in 1927, the cultural commissar and play- 
wright Anatoly Lunacharsky was one of the first to apply Stalin’s dictum 
that cultural production should be socialist in content and national in form 
(Frolova- Walker 1998, 331-71). Policy had begun to move away from the 
avant-garde, as it had been celebrated in earlier years in, say, the architect 


Vladimir Tatlin’s 
Malevich’s art, toward what became known as socialist realism. Socialist re- 


Monument to the Third International” (1920), or Kazimir 


alism, mentioned in Zhdanov’s 1948 speech, grew from a 1933 essay penned 
by Maxim Gorky, and was applied to music by the critic Viktor Gorodinsky 
in the same year, in the very first issue of the journal Sovetskaya Muzyka. 
It was taken up by Stalin at the 1934 First All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers. Although it became, in the musicologist Richard Taruskin’s (1997, 
89) words, “a Venus flytrap” that “managed to gobble up” all other options for 
creativity, it is best seen less as a unified theory than as a “canonical doctrine 
defined by its patristic texts” (Clark 1981, 261-64). Commentators typically 
identify five components: reflection (in which true reality is framed by ide- 
ology), typicality (concentrating on the historical dialectic), revolutionary 
romanticism (having a tendency towards hyperbole), popular spirit (clearly 
and unambiguously of the people and for the people), and subjectness (re- 
flecting both the people and the party) (Giinther 1984, 18-54, as cited in 
Myers 1994, 40-41). 

Myers struggles to ally North Korean literature to socialist realism, but 
Gabroussenko (2010, 5-11) resists what she regards as Myers’s narrow in- 
terpretation, pointing out that loyalty and policy are not static but evolve. 
They must, as Max Hayward (1963) argues in his discussion of Soviet liter- 
ature, be interpreted at a given moment, and this allows change over time. 
Usefully, a 1966 Soviet encyclopedia of music cited by both Malcolm Brown 
(1974, 557) and Cindy Fox (1977, 201) points out that socialist realism 
reflects the present reality but also involves a leap of imagination.”* In some 
respects, “Sea of Blood” actually looks back further than socialist realism, 
to the 1905 speech by Lenin in which he proclaimed that literature—for 
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which we may substitute all arts—should not be an individual production 
but part of the common cause of the proletariat, “a cog and a screw of one 
great mechanism” (1962, 45). Starting from this point, all five North Korean 
revolutionary operas do present the “correct understanding” demanded by 
socialist realism. First, underdogs are at the heart of the revolution, whether 
a mother, a nurse, or a daughter (reflection; particularly, “Sea of Blood,’ “The 
Flower Girl? “True Daughter,’ “Oh! Tell”). Second, the operas are historical, 
reflecting the tyranny of landlords and colonialists in earlier times (typi- 
cality; particularly, “The Flower Girl”). Third, they recount tales familiar to 
all, about struggles that were overcome by the socialist revolution (popular 
spirit; especially, “Mount Kiimgang”). Fourth, they recognize that the people 
owe everything to the leadership of Kim II Sung (subjectness; all operas). 

Socialist realism, then, proved attractive to Pyongyang for its utility, for 
what it excluded and because of the control it generated. Utility came be- 
cause it echoed the Confucian belief that the arts, including music, should 
embody the ethical code of society. Equally, though, it created a framework 
for excluding the high art tradition of the Korean court and literati, and any- 
thing deemed resurrectionist or revivalist. It avoided nihilism, the “denial 
of the brilliant heritage left to us by our ancestors,’ as Kim II Sung put it, be- 
cause, from a nationalist perspective, it regarded court and literati culture as 
little more than a lazy imitation of Chinese-originating traditions that had 
no place in a modern Korea. Control was ensured because writers and art- 
ists worked within a hierarchy that enforced conformity at all levels, as had 
long been the case in the Soviet Union: a ministry under the Korean Workers’ 
Party at the top; the Federation of Korean Literature and Art Unions acting 
as a confederation; then unions of writers, artists, and musicians; then 
institutions; then groups of writers and artists; then individuals.”° 

Beneath these bodies, a self-preserving self-censorship was essential 
to artists, but, with “one great mechanism” in mind, the creation of “Sea of 
Blood” tightened control by establishing artistic collectives that jointly took 
responsibility for chipche yesul (collective art) and chipche changjak (col- 
lective creation). The song composer Ri Myénsang (1908-1989) had, as 
Chapter 1 noted, worked on the “Sea of Blood” film score, and he led a collec- 
tive of composers for the opera. Kim Wongyun, as already noted, took over 
as the head of the composers’ collective for opera in 1977. Ri did not com- 
pose all the music for “Sea of Blood” though, and one song, “I/p’ytion tanshim 
pulgun matim kanjik hamnida/1 Will Keep My Red Spirit Single-Heartedly,’ 
composed for the earlier film by Song Tongch’un, provides the foundation 
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for much of the opera’s musical material. It was the composers in the col- 
lective who agreed on what music to include, and who then produced addi- 
tional orchestral works and arrangements based on the opera. The year 1973 
saw a “Sea of Blood” symphony, which is credited to two composers, with 
Kim Yunbong (b.1933) being solely responsible for the first movement and 
Kim Yonggyu (1927-1989) for the third, although Kim Jong I] is given credit 
for inspiring both (Kim and Rim 1991, 198). 

Tightening control was also deemed necessary because, with the Korean 
Worker's Party considered the voice of the people, revolutionary operas 
had to reflect party policy. Hence, seed theory (chongjaron) emerged. As a 
term, seed theory appeared in print a year after “Sea of Blood” premiered. It 
was considered to uphold content above form, squaring the circle in which 
a seed was both unique to an artist or artist collective but consistent with 
party policy. As one text puts it, “The seed constitutes the core of art and 
determines its essential value. Only when the creator of an artwork properly 
determines the core is he or she able to convey appropriately the ideological 
and aesthetic intentions and secure the philosophical ground of the work” 
(Korean Association of Literary Criticism 1990, 20-21).”° The seed is planted 
in the content, so that in “The Flower Girl” the basket stands for sorrow and 
filial duty, but then mutates to become the basket of revolution and des- 
tiny.’” The seed has to be chosen before texts or music can be written, hence 
librettos must be created before music is composed. The seed distils fact 
and fiction down to an unchallengeable single account of history. Allegory 
rather than strict realism is expected. The unfortunate result, though, is that 
opera characters tend to remain, as Kim Jong II accepted was a problem in 
film, flat and crude archetypes lacking emotional depth. One could argue 
this is no different from Western operas. However, depictions are rationed 
in North Korean operas, so subaltern groups, particularly all Koreans apart 
from feudal left-behinds, are good, and every Japanese and American is bad. 
To take this further, the figure of Mother in “Sea of Blood” and Kkotpun in 
“The Flower Girl” represent the Korean nation, and their characters collapse 
representations of national identity (after Kyung Hyun Kim 1996, 93). 

Music, although deemed fundamental, must serve the seed. But, this 
creates a circular mechanism in which conformity removes feedback. So 
while writers and artists are important in the construction of symbols for 
the party that are to be popularized to press home ideology, the party and 
its ideology is rendered essential to the sense of selfhood that writers and 
artists possess (after Verdery 1991, 78-87, 304). Suk-Young Kim thus argues 
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that Stalin’s dictum, “writers are the engineers of the soul,’ in North Korea 
became “performers are the trainers of political correctness” (2010, 51). 
Revolutionary operas were the models that governed creativity and con- 
formity, serving as the scaffolding for ideological theory.”* The result was, 
and still is today, that production came to be censored from within, but also 
from without, generating layers of control that rendered novelty largely re- 
dundant. Layers may be adjusted over time,”® but from revolutionary operas 
forward, dissent in literature and art production disappeared as artists and 
writers reverted to stereotypes that channeled duty, dedication, and selfless 
sacrifice at the expense of formal structures and any creative license. That 
this remains the case today can be starkly seen in the 2016 documentary 
“Liberation Day,’ in which the Slovakian band Laibach fails to negotiate the 
different layers of censorship prior to a concert in Pyongyang.*” 


Before revolutionary opera 


One reason why Pyongyang needed to look beyond its own borders as it devel- 
oped revolutionary operas was because, prior to 1945, Western opera had been 
largely unknown on the Korean peninsula.*! Western music, initially experi- 
enced through brass bands and Christian hymns, had begun to make inroads 
in the late nineteenth century, and a few opera singers gave recitals in Seoul 
during the 1920s and 1930s, often traveling to or from Tokyo and Shanghai 
(mid-1920s advertisements for the Trans-Siberian Railway show it running 
from Beijing through Pyongyang to Pusan in Korea, from where a ferry plied 
the route to Japan). One of the first singers known to have visited Seoul was the 
baritone Guilio Ronconi, in 1923,** but the first documented performance of 
a grand opera, Verdi’s “La Traviata,” took place in Seoul in 1947, after the divi- 
sion of the peninsula. There is little to indicate that opera was staged on a grand 
scale when Soviet singers, much as they did in Vietnam and China, began to 
tour in North Korea. Some operas were, nonetheless, performed in Pyongyang 
during its first 15 years as a separate state, including Tchaikovsky's heavyweight 
“Eugene Onegin” (1879), put on in 1958 by students trained by Soviet advisers 
to mark the ninth anniversary of the founding of Pyongyang Music College.*? 
Two Western-style operas by Korean composers, Kim Oksdéng’s “Rangnang 
kongju/Rangnang Princess,” completed in November 1945, and Kim Sunnam’s 
“Inmin yugyoktae/People’s Revolutionaries; completed before he was purged 
and sent into internal exile, were performed. Later commentaries by Kang 
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Yonghiti (1975, 2ff) and Nam Yongil (1991, 126ff) state that no opera proved 
popular, but to say so was required after Kim Jong II’s On the Art of Opera in- 
cluded the comment that all operas before “Sea of Blood” had “failed to cater 
to the tastes and sentiments of our people,’ because they were “infected with 
flunkeyism and dogmatism” (1974, 3). 

Operas, small and large, needed venues, and the early twentieth century was 
when Western-style theaters began to be built in Korea, starting in Seoul. The 
first, the circular HyOmnyulsa, funded by King Kojong, opened near East Gate 
in 1902 (Pak Hwang 1976, 15-31; Paek Hyénmi 2009). At one point, more 
than 140 performers, including musicians and dancers, were contracted to it.*4 
Other new theaters that staged music and dance included the Kwangmudae 
and Tansongsa. Theaters encouraged the development of pansori, Koreas 
home-grown equivalent to opera, an epic storytelling through song tradi- 
tion that had to this point been performed by a single singer accompanied by 
a drummer.*° In new theaters, troupes of singers began to take to the stage, 
adapting the five stories that in South Korea still form the core for the pansori 
genre, and adding new repertoires, creating a genre usually referred to today 
as changgtik (sung theater).*° Pansori, but also early changgtik, mixed three 
elements: speech (aniri), song (norae), and a limited amount of dramatic ac- 
tion (pallim). In changgiik, roles in a story were typically split between indi- 
vidual singers, with a narrator standing to the side, but until post-liberation 
times there was little staging and little acting. Instead, singers stood and sang. 

Pansori was associated primarily with the southwestern Chélla prov- 
inces, and early theaters were centered on Seoul. So although troupes toured 
the northern provinces during the 1930s, the tradition was always better 
known in the territory that is today South Korea. Still, changgtik continued 
to be performed until 1964 in North Korea and across the border among 
Chinese Koreans in Jilin Province (Cho Un et al. 1955),°” and the hybrid 
folk-song-based narrative associated with the northern part of the penin- 
sula, “Paebaengi kut/Ritual for Paebaengi,’ was adapted as a changgiik and 
performed at the National People’s Art Theater (Kungnip minjok yesul 
ktikch’ang) in Pyongyang in 1958 (Chos6n timak 1958/8, 23-39, 1958/9, 34- 
35; Chang Tongun 1982; Kim Namho 1995, 59).°° The five core inherited 
pansori stories explore injustice within the feudal, hierarchical system of 
traditional Korea, and so, arguably, had the potential to be rendered ideo- 
logically sound within the socialist North.*? For example, “Ch'unhyangjén/ 
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Story of ‘Spring Fragrance’” tells the story of the daughter (Chunhyang) ofa 


courtesan who falls in love and secretly marries the son (Yi Mongnyong) ofa 
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magistrate, although such alliances between low-class commoners (sangmin) 
and aristocratic elites (ryangban*°) were not permitted during the Choson 
dynasty (1392-1910). Mongnyong leaves to take civil service exams in Seoul, 
and a new magistrate casts Chhunhyang into prison when she refuses to be- 
come his concubine. Mongnyong returns as a secret inspector, exposes the 
evil magistrate, and releases Ch'unhyang. 

As a changgtik, “Chunhyangjén” was staged in Pyongyang in May 1948,"! 
with the composer Ri Myonsang and the sanjo specialist An Kiok contributing 
new music. It was revived in 1952, 1954, and 1962, and a film was released in 
1959. The 1962 revival survives in a 1964 recording reissued in 2006 in South 
Korea, and this recording illustrates how vocalization had been modified to- 
ward the juche voice.*” In 1980 a second film appeared, for which Kim Jong 
Il famously gave advice: in 1992 I visited the Pyongyang Film Studios, where 
one studio was given over to preserve Kim's “brilliant” recommendation to 
hang a small model of a city gate in front of the camera so that a crowd scene 
could be realistically filmed without the need to build a full-sized set populated 
by a massive crowd of extras. In 1985 a third film adaptation appeared, “Love, 
Love, My Love,” directed by Shin Sangok during his forced stay in Pyongyang, 
and finally, in 1988, “Chiunhyangjon” became a national opera (minjok kagiik), 
adapting some of the 1962 music to the revolutionary opera format. 

Discussions about reforming pansori and changgiik began in Pyongyang 
soon after liberation, initially at the Old Korean Music Research Institute 
(Choson kojon tmak yénguso) and the National Arts Theater (Kungnip 
yesul kukchang). The first notable result was the 1948 staging, with some new 
music, of “Chunhyangjon, Discussions also took place in the Federation of 
Korean Literature and Art Unions and, after its founding in 1953, in its sub- 
sidiary, the Korean Composers Union (Chosén chakkokka tongmaeng).° 
Consideration was given to introducing more of a folk-song style, thereby re- 
ducing the complex vocalization of pansori—primarily huskiness (takséng or 
sswaeksori), but also the cause of this, which was the “breaking of the voice” 
that pansori singers had long considered necessary to expand their vocal 
range and enable them to sing continuously for several hours. Singers tradi- 
tionally trained by going on 100-day pilgrimages, competing with waterfalls 
and filling caves with their voices. They would sing until their throats bled 
(hence, breaking the voice), but this was alien to the nurturing of voices in 
Western opera, as well as to the light lyricism required in Pyongyang. There 
were also nasal production and glottal stops to contend with: “Ang, ang, ang. 
How can people sing like that when they are educated?” was how the musi- 
cologist Ri Changgu angrily put it to me in June 1992. 
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Back in the 1950s, critics argued that male and female singers needed dif- 
ferentiated melodies, splitting apart what is commonly said to be the extended 
four-octave range of pansori into more “natural” ranges. As with folk songs, 
there was also a push to abandon the integral southwestern vocal characteris- 
tics. One composition that attempted to make changes was Kim Chinmyong’s 
“Kang konno matires6 saenorae tiillyoonda/ A New Song Flows out of the Village 
across the River,’ staged in 1960. Concurrently, as juche as a cultural ideology 
was worked out, a flurry of articles appeared in the journal Choson timak be- 
tween 1958 and 1962.4 These witnessed a shift, many in line with the title of one, 
“Uri noraeriil to chal purtigi wihay6!” (Let’s produce our songs even better!), or, 
placing politics center stage, in line with Kim Hangmun’s “Pansoriwa changgtik 
yongues6 pimakchuui chon pyonhyangul ktinjolhada!” (Let's fully eliminate non- 
Marxist inclinations in our studies of pansori and changgiik!). 

Much the same happened among Chinese Koreans across the border 
in Yanbian. Sun Hee Koo defines operas created there in the 1970s as still 
being changgiik-like and incorporating pansori modes (2007, 56-57, 60; 
confirmed by Um 2013, 173), but the educationist Kim Namho only lists 
pansori events in Yanbian until 1961, thereafter identifying nothing before 
1991. Kim defends the genre as descending from folk songs and rather sim- 
plistically explains vocalization changes (1995, 54-59). Debates about 
reforming minority music took place across China, and in the 1950s some 
musicologists labelled Western operatic singing as “scientific,” regarding mi- 
nority vocal styles as backward and potentially damaging. The high tessitura 
used in traditional Chinese opera was one aspect singled out for criticism, 
although this may well have served as a mask for criticizing androgyny.*° 
Arguments again flared in 1963, when, even though new repertoires such as 
the model work “Red Detachment” were being developed, political realities 
meant that local vocal styles promoted through song and dance ensembles 
were above criticism (Kraus 1989, 117-18). Again, in Russia, discussions 
about including folk songs in new creativity stretch back into the nineteenth 
century, but they were revived in the 1930s and 1940s, when incorporating 
local music was understood to satisfy the “realism” requirement of Soviet 
socialist realism. Related arguments were made by supporters of pansori in 
North Korea: 


We should develop pansori. There is no reason at all why pansori should 
disappear or be removed. Pansori was created by the Korean people and 
has served the Korean people [well]. (Cho Un 1958, 21; trans. Yu Youngmin 
2007, 61) 
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Some argued that changgiik had validity within a socialist state because it 
was proletarian, devised for new public stages rather than serving the elite 
who had once sponsored pansori (see, e.g., Min Pyéngchél 1990). Discussions 
about change do not, though, hide the fact that some accomplished pansori 
singers initially developed successful careers in North Korea, just as tradi- 
tional instrumentalists did. Pak Tongshil (1897-1968), for example, a singer 
active during the colonial period in both Kwangju in South Chélla Province 
and Seoul, migrated northward in 1950.*” Prior to 1945 he was known for a 
new pansori-style work, “Yolsaga/Song of the Patriots,” which told of four in- 
dependence fighters, An Chunggiin, Yi Chun, Yun Pongil, and Yu Kwansun. 
Of these four, An (1879-1910) remains a national hero in North Korea, 
because in 1909 he assassinated the Japanese four-time prime minister Ito 
Hirobumi at Harbin railway station as Japan began to consolidate its control 
over Korea. For this, An was executed at Port Arthur, today part of Dalian, 
in March 1910.*8 “Yolsaga” was banned in South Korea after Pak left for the 
North, until a recording by Yi Sénggtin and Chong Sunim was approved 
under the democratizing government of Kim Yongsam in 1994 (Synnara 
SYNCD047-048). 

Pak was lauded in Pyongyang. He was appointed merit artist in 1955 and 
people's artist in 1961, and worked at the Pyongyang Music College from 
1956 onward. He joined both the Old Korean Music Research Institute and 
the National Arts Theater, and in 1955 he set about staging a new version of a 
second pansori story, “Shimch6ngjon/Story of the Filial Daughter’? Revivals 
of this were mounted in 1958 and 1959 at the Music College. “Shimchongjon” 
relates how the daughter of a blind widower sells herself to sailors as a sac- 
rifice to the ocean dragon king to pay for an offering to Buddha that monks 
fraudulently claim will restore her father’s sight. The king sends her back to 
land, where she marries the emperor. She throws a party for all blind people 
in Korea. Her father comes and, hearing her voice, miraculously opens his 
eyes. Pak is known to have explored new vocal styles as he worked on his 
production of “Shimchongjon” and on other works in the changgtik format 
that set socialist texts, including “Kim changgunil ttartija/Following General 


? « 


Kim,’ “Stingni ti 10 w6l/October Victory” and “Haebang tii norae/Song of 
Liberation” 

A second singer who moved to Pyongyang was the changgtik spe- 
cialist Cho Sangs6n (1909-1983). He, too, became a merit artist in 1955 
and a people’s artist in 1959, and he sang in both the “Ch'unhyangjén” and 


“Shimchongjon” revivals. He was involved in new opera creation, including 
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“Ri Sunshin changgun/General Ri Sunshin” (1952), “Hwanghae ti norae/ 
Song of Hwanghae Province” (1960), and “Hongnumong/Dream of the Red 
Chamber” (1962). The South Korean musicologist Kwon Osong has explored 
Cho's recordings and those of others working with changgtik and concludes, 
first, that those specializing in the staged form had already begun to modify 
vocal production during the colonial period—that is, before 1945—as a re- 
sult of splitting male from female roles when multiple singers took to the 
stage.°° In doing so, they reduced the expected vocal range, rendering the 
long training process, and its resultant husky voice, unnecessary. However, 
Kwon assigns the adoption of Western diatonic scales and a plainer vocaliza- 
tion to post-1945 North Korea (2013, 302). 

A third changgtik work based on one of the five core pansori stories was 
revived in Pyongyang in 1948 and again in 1958, “Hiingboga/Story of Two 
Brothers,” a tale about inheritance in which a nasty older brother leaves 
his younger sibling to struggle in abject poverty. Still, the days of the old 
were numbered. In a November 7, 1964, speech to workers in the field of 
literature and art, “On creating revolutionary literature and art,’ Kim Il 
Sung sealed its fate. He commented that “A New Song Flows out of the 
Village across the River ” appealed to him, but then added, “It seems to be 
advisable to develop national music after this.” He attacked the old genre 
directly: 


Pansori lacks interest since it is old-fashioned. The ballads of the southern 
provinces are what ryangban would chant over wine cups in those days 
when they used to wear horsehair hats?! and get about on the donkey's 
back. ... Pansori does not inspire the people nor arouse them to struggle. 
It is utterly ridiculous to imagine soldiers rushing into battle inspired 
by pansori. It is unthinkable that songs which the aristocrats of old days 
used to sing while drinking could suit the emotions of our youth who are 
building socialism. 

Koreans generally have beautiful voices, and it is really terrible to hear a 
good-looking girl make hoarse sounds. You may be able to stand the hoarse 
noise of a man or Chunhyang’s old mother, but it simply makes you re- 
ally sick to hear [young] Ch'unhyang utter such tones . . . Contrary to the 
opinion of some, it is wrong to consider this husky voice a vocalization suit- 
able for our national melody. It is not natural but artificial... You should 
choose vocalizations which permit natural, mellow and beautiful tones. 
The husky noise should decidedly be eliminated.*? 
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The die was cast. After the publication of Kagiik changgtk séngokchip 
(Staged Traditional Opera Theater Song Collection) in 1963,° the last major 
production featuring changgtik was “Nydséng hyéngmyongga/Song of the 
Revolutionary Women” in 1964.** A brief revival of “Shimchéngjon” came 
in early 1966, and there is evidence that some continued to argue to retain 
the changgiik form,* but to no avail. Henceforth, national operas were alone 
to remain the acceptable face of historically-themed staged musical theater, 
and capitulation came in the December 1966 issue of Choson timak, where 
one such opera, “Mugunghwa kkot sujon/Rose of Sharon Flower Battle,’ 
was the focus of six short articles (1966/12, 15-25). It was, though, only in 
1988, with “Ch’unhyangjon” recycled as a national opera, that pansori was 
fully transformed into what ideologues found acceptable. Overseen, ac- 
cording to the introduction to its full score (1991, 3), by Kim Jong II, and with 
Kim II Sung attending its premiere on October 28, 1988, “Chunhyangjon” 
was announced to have become an opera for the people, whereas previously 
“people could not love it, because it did not reflect true life.” According to 
Nam Yongil, even though it told of a courtesan tradition now long gone, it 
reflected the same feudal suffering that the heroine Kkotpun faced in “The 
Flower Girl.” Juche ideology had now, finally, been properly embraced by 
rewriting its central song, “Sarangga/Song of Love,’ and creating new music 
that erased “all problems” associated with pansori from the past (Nam 1991, 
136-41). Again, “Dream of the Red Chamber” became a national opera in 
2009 for the Sea of Blood Company’s sold-out Chinese tour, but the claim 
for this being new, made in the South Korean journal Koreana but reflecting 
Pyongyang’s promotion, overlooks the 1962 changgtik version, which had 
been discussed in Chos6n timak at length (1963/1, 1963/2, 1965/8): 


North Korea created an opera titled “Hongnumong” . . . and claimed 2009 
as the “Year of North Korea-China Friendship.” The opera. . . represented 
the first attempt in North Korea to adapt a foreign classical work to the stage 
since its proclamation of juche ideology in the 1970s. (Jeon Young-sun 
2013)5 


Even though pansori dropped from public view, it may not have been aban- 
doned. Rather, as with redundant instruments, there are tantalizing hints 
that something of it may be preserved. In 1992 I heard students rehearsing 
pansori as I walked along a corridor at the Pyongyang Music and Dance 
College. When I commented on this to Ri Ch'anggu, he merely smiled. Again, 
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a volume of old lyric songs—the literati genres of shijo and kasa, long asso- 
ciated with the elite rather than with the general populace, and so no longer 
allowed to be performed—was unexpectedly published in 1998, replete 
with the biographies of three singers who had worked in Pyongyang well 
into the 1970s (Choe Ch’angho 1998). It is tempting to follow South Korean 
commentators and search for remnants of traditional music in the North’s 
cultural production, as, for example, the books edited by Kwon Osong (2001) 
and Hwang Chunyon (2002) do. Equally, though, we may sometimes feel, as 
Hwang Pyonggi (1984) did, that no traditional music remains. Hwang, in- 
cidentally, revised his opinion after encountering the instrumental folk-art 
genre of sanjo in Pyongyang when he led a delegation of artists from South 
Korea there in 1990.°7 


Beyond revolutionary opera 


Although the five revolutionary operas were first performed in the early 
1970s, settings of several of their stories had been completed earlier: “Millima 
iyagi hara/Oh! Tell the Forest,’ the folk-song-based “Pulkke piniin kkot!/ 
Selling Red Flowers,” and the dance work “Kkot pantin chonsalli/The Flower 
Seller of Chénsan Village” had all been created by the early 1960s.°* And, 
subsequent to their premieres, revolutionary operas were filmed for dis- 
tribution. They were repeatedly performed and regularly broadcast, and 
their songs were rearranged and recast in all manner of ways. The operas 
were dissected in two officially sanctioned tomes (Kim Kyénghti and Rim 
Sangho 1991; Kim Choewon 1991). “Sea of Blood” was celebrated with a set 
of stamps, issued in 1974, and Kkotpun from “The Flower Girl” was memori- 
alized by being depicted on a domestic bank bill. Murals of Mother from “Sea 
of Blood” and Kkotpun were erected either side of the Pyongyang Grand 
Theater’s entrance, the home of the Sea of Blood Company. The company 
received the Kim II Sung Prize in 1972. But while revolutionary operas dis- 
placed what had been produced before, five works is too few to keep a com- 
pany, with performers, directors, librettists, choreographers, and composers, 
permanently busy. It is, surely, too small a corpus to keep audiences queuing 
for tickets. So, much as the eight Chinese model works were supplemented 
during the years of the Cultural Revolution—with some new works, such as 
“Azalea Mountain” and “Nimeng song/Ode to Nimeng Mountain,’ revisiting 
the same themes, and others, such as “Longjiang song/Ode to Dragon River,’ 
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moving to new territory (“Dragon River” is set in the 1960s)—opera pro- 
duction continued in North Korea, and it did so under the watchful eye of 
Kim Jong II. First additional revolutionary operas were created, starting with 
“Han chawidanwén iii tnmyong/Fate of a Self-Defence Corps Man” (1974).°? 
This recast a 1970 film “masterpiece” of the same name, and was a formu- 
laic variation on the model, dark through seven acts, then light for a brief fi- 
nale. The libretto and score state it was written in the 1930s by independence 
fighters. Briefly told, during the colonial period, villagers struggle under 
forced labor. Young men are coerced into joining the Japanese-sponsored 
self-defense corps, told that if they volunteer then elder villagers will receive 
reduced work quotas. The hero, Kamnyong, joins, but is repeatedly told— 
much as in “Oh! Tell’—that he is a stooge for the Japanese. He is sworn at 
by the villagers he wants to protect, and only reveals his true spirit when his 
friends Manshik and Cholsam are shot and his father is beaten senseless by 
the heartless Japanese—much the same, then, as in “Sea of Blood.” He rises 
up, shoots the commander and routs the foreign aggressors, marching off 
with his comrades to join the revolutionary army. Two further revolutionary 
operas were produced,°! “Chéngch'un kwaw6n/Chongch un Orchard” (1974) 
and, again recalling the women’s volunteer force, but now set during the 
Korean War when the enemy was America, “Namgang maiil rydsongdiil/ 
The Heroines of South River Village” (1973). The latter echoes the Chinese 
“White Tiger Regiment,’ particularly when in the second scene of Act 6, be- 
fore all becomes light as the finale eulogizes the peerless leader Kim II Sung, 
the troops win a victory: 


Soldiers of the Korean People’s Army are seen rushing towards Height 
355. They wage a hand-to-hand fight with the desperate enemies. . . . The 
people run behind the soldiers, carrying ammunition on their shoulders. 
[American] and south” Korean puppet soldiers fall with agonizing cries. 
Triumphant hurrahs burst out over the height and [our] flag. . . flutters 
high in the sky. On the summit, the soldiers and people embrace each other, 
overjoyed with victory. 


The early 1970s were a busy time. Two further operas, described simply 
as operas (kagiik) rather than as revolutionary, were produced: “Unhyeroun 
haebicharae/Songs Under the Graceful Sunshine” (1972) and “Yonp'ungho/ 
Yonpung Lake” (1973). Both are set in contemporary times, making any 
revolutionary claim difficult. “Yonp’ung Lake” was premiered by the South 
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P’yéngan Arts Troupe (and also appeared as a film) and tells how farming 
was collectivized around a scenic lake in the P’yéngan region. Another 
opera was “Palgiin taeyang arae-es6/Raise the Red Sun” (1976). There were 
also attempts at spectacular stage shows, such as “Yonggwang tii norae/Song 
of Glory” (1982), much like “Song of Paradise” but overseen by Kim Jong 
Il for a cast of 5,000 to celebrate Kim II Sung’s seventieth birthday. Charles 
Mackerras glosses the latter as Pyongyang’s answer to China's “The East Is 
Red,” albeit “larger in scale, louder, more intense, more complicated, and 
more adulatory of the leader” (1984, 86-87).® The adulation of Kim II Sung, 
photographed at its first performance clapping and congratulating the cast, 
was confirmed when the work was awarded the state's top prize, the Kim 
Il Sung Prize, by, of course, Kim. “Song of Glory” offers what in 1982 was 
the most complete account of the official history of the state and its leader 
in any cultural production. Its first act starts with Kim's early years in his 
home, Man’gy6ngdae, and his departure into Manchurian exile with his 
mother, while the second recounts how Kim established juche. The third act 
depicts victory over Japanese colonialism and Kim’s speech to the nation in 
September 1945, while the fourth takes in victory in the Korean War. Act 
5 is Chollima and reconstruction, Act 6 the socialist revolution, and Act 7 
projects forward to the utopian future under juche. 

“yonp ung Lake,” along with “The Amnok Riverbank Beacon” (which was 
introduced in Chapter 1), illustrates the settled orchestration style for operas, 
with Western and national musicians sitting together: each of the four 
haegiim parts duplicate the Western string section (violin, viola, cello, bass), 
and although much the same happens with Western and national winds, the 
national tanso vertical flute, chédae transverse flute, and p’iri oboe are given 
solo parts. Only Western brass instruments are used. The texture, then, is 
predominantly Western, rendering the claim that juxtaposing Western and 
national instruments creates a “third” sound somewhat spurious. However, 
Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong II’s demands that national instruments should 
dominate can be said to be achieved simply because national instruments 
take solo roles. Note that a decade later “Ch'unhyangjon” did attempt greater 
distinction between Western and national, separating violins from so 
haegiim parts, but it also brought back a vibraphone and marimba that were 
previously part of “Sea of Blood” and “True Daughter,” added a synthesizer, 
and used these to counterpoint the new ongnyugiim harp zither as though— 
even if ideologues will regard this as heretical—national instruments must 
be reined in and kept under control.© 


6 
What Revolutionary Operas Do 


Revolutionary operas as song operas 


In June 1992 I interviewed the celebrated composer Kim Wongyun, who 
at the time oversaw the composer’s collective at the Sea of Blood Opera 
Company. A new work was being developed, “Nodong kyegiimmul/The 
Worker's Proletariat,’ and Kim succinctly introduced many of the elements 
that Pyongyang’s commentators contend make revolutionary operas distinct: 


I have led the Sea of Blood composer collective since 1977. There are 13 or 
14 of us composers, and we work together. We compose pieces separately 
but together choose only the best to include. Nowadays, I no longer com- 
pose, but I give advice on the works of others. “Sea of Blood” was written by 
Kim I] Sung during the war of resistance against Japan. We created a big and 
modern revolutionary opera based on his story. Kim Jong II gave us advice, 
and because of him we were able to complete it. 

“Sea of Blood” operas are different from any previous operas. They 
match the tastes of Korean people. Our genre is a new form that did not 
exist before. What is new? Well, everybody is able to sing along with the 
songs, because we created couplets (chélga). We make operas (kagiik) with 
songs (kayo). And, offstage choruses (pangchang) are sung in the orches- 
tral pit while actors are on stage. There are three chorus types, and each 
has a particular role: male (nam pangchang), female (yo pangchang), and 
grand [mixed] (tae pangchang).! The choruses explain the plot, revealing 
the minds of the characters and the ideological messages. They also act as 
the third person. The Great General [Kim Jong I] invented pangchang and 
gave it its various forms. You can't find anything like pangchang in any other 
performance art in the world. . . . Also, the stage setting for revolutionary 
operas is big. We have very flexible, movable stages, and this style of staging 
was first introduced in “Sea of Blood.” 


Songs for “Great Leaders”. Keith Howard, Oxford University Press (2020). © Oxford 
University Press. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780190077518.001.0001 
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We are working on a new opera right now, “The Worker’s Proletariat” 
No opera has yet been written about the working class. Italy, France, and 
Russia have produced many classical operas, but they are about love, myths, 
and legends, and some modern topics. None are about the working class. 
So, the Great General asked us to create it. He is writing the libretto, and 
once he has finished it, we will add the music. We will complete everything 
by the end of the year. It is a big challenge, because. . . it is so much more 
difficult to write about the working class than about love and old myths and 
old legends. 


At the Pyongyang Film Studios, I was shown where Kim Jong II suppos- 
edly created the first pangchang, and where he corrected and reworked the 
lyrics to a song; pages of the annotated text and notation were framed on the 
wall behind the preserved desk at which he had sat (Figure 6.1). Kim makes 


HHUS 28 thou 


Figure 6.1 Memorial at the Pyongyang Film Studios to Kim Jong II’s on-the-spot 
guidance for Mother's literacy song in “P’i pada/Sea of Blood.” Photo by Keith 
Howard. 
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the first-person claim that the concept of an offstage chorus is new in his On 
the Art of Opera; conventional operas, he contends, use characters onstage 
and the orchestra offstage to develop drama, but the choruses “provide a link 
between the stage and the audience, and help the characters to perform well” 
(1994, 9). 

The claims are considerable, but the reality, as Verdi aficionados and 
others will attest to, is rather different. Even if one reason for ignoring off- 
stage choruses elsewhere could be because North Korea has largely sealed 
itself off from the international community for much of its existence, or be- 
cause North Koreans have had few opportunities to experience European 
opera, pangchang do have two distinctive functions. First, they reflect the 
innermost emotions of actors, providing interpretation for the audience 
in an anti-Brechtian fashion (after David-West 2006, 79). By extension, 
they also interpret dance. Pangchang, it is claimed, allow the drama to 
unfold in a stereoscopic way, “penetrating into [the] mental world of the 
heroes in organic combination with songs on stage and the orchestra,’ and 
strengthening the “dynamism of musical development.”” Hence, the chorus 
will often initiate a song, or will take over from a soloist, shifting from 
drama to reflection, or from reflection to drama, allowing the characters 
on stage to concentrate on acting. When Kkotpun grieves at her mother’s 
grave in “The Flower Girl,” the pangchang tells of her misery, starting by 
sympathizing with all those who are parentless, then, in a second stanza, 
commenting on Kkotpun and her blind sister, and finally, rising in pitch 
and volume, shouting out that a feudal society with evil landowners has 
no place in the contemporary world. Second, most importantly, and as 
Kim Wongyun alluded to, pangchang allow portability. The most fa- 
mous pangchang of all comes at the beginning and end of “The Flower 
Girl”: “Spring Comes Every Year” (see Notation 4.1). This is an iconic song 
known to all in North Korea, but one also loved by many Chinese. In it, 
the seed is not the first line but the fourth, not “On the hills and in the 
fields, Fair flowers blossom . .” but “Hearts robbed of our homeland and 
of spring:” that is, under feudalism and colonialism, the hearts of Koreans 
were stolen, their associations with the homeland broken, and their enjoy- 
ment of the seasons destroyed. 

In a further interview I conducted in 1992, the director of the Isang Yun 
Music Research Institute, Chong Pongsok, explained both pangchang off- 
stage choruses and chdlga couplets: 
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Opera must match our people's character. Consider recitatives, which don't 
fit our way of doing things and don't match our deep heart-felt emotions. 
We don't have recitatives. We just sing. Think of arias, where, to sing an 
aria properly, you must develop really skillful techniques that enable you 
to reach high tones beyond the range of a normal voice. In Bizet’s Carmen 
the tenor has to go so high that he can't properly sing all the notes that are 
written. We require a more normal singing style, not falsetto, not artificial. 
So, in place of fancy arias, we have couplets (chélga). We also have a unique 
style of song known by a purely Korean word, pangchang. This uses coup- 
lets but is sung offstage to allow the drama to shine through. 

Consider Verdi’s La Traviata, where Violetta is expected to sing as she 
dies on the stage. This may be good music, but the scene has no realism, 
since nobody can sing when they are dead. Pangchang, using cholga, allow 
a chorus to describe what is going on while the characters on stage concen- 
trate on acting. 


Chong’s choices of Bizet and Verdi were not pulled out of the air. North 
Korean scholarly knowledge of opera arias is based largely on the two- 
volume Segye kagok sonjip (1957 and 1964), the first a collection of arias by 
Glinka, Verdi, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Bizet, Smetana, Gounod, and 
more—including the two examples Chong cited—and the second based on 
Alessandro Parisotti’s well-known Arie Antiche compilation from the late 
nineteenth century. 

Pansori and changgtik alternate speech and song. So if a continuation of 
something Korean is to be argued for, the lack of recitative in revolutionary 
operas is not surprising. Speech is integral to, for example, “True Daughter,’ 
allowing the story to push ahead at a greater pace than song permits. Operas, 
though, are dominated by songs, and songs are models of simplicity because 
they are structured in couplets or as stanzas containing several couplets. Juche 
demands that they must be simple, so they use duple, triple, or quadruple 
meters that are almost always parsed in sets of 2, 3, or 4 lines. Structures are bi- 
nary or ternary, and songs are sequenced within each act (Kim Choew6n 1991, 
56,65). Act 1 in “Sea of Blood” offers a sequence of nine songs, sandwiched be- 
tween an orchestral overture based on the core song, “P’i padaga/Song of Sea 
of Blood” (which, in turn, is actually derived from another song, as discussed 
later), and a brief orchestral conclusion. The more compact Act 2 of “Oh! Tell” 
has three songs framed by two pangchang. And so on. 
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Using songs as building blocks was not only championed by Kim Jong Il as 
something new, but it also generated a critique of Western opera: 


Our people today do not like amorphous lyrics, complicated rhythms, 
recitatives that are neither songs nor speeches, outmoded stage-settings 
and other stereotyped methods of portrayal. . . . In order to overcome the 
sociohistorical, ideological, and artistic limitations of opera . . . we must 
conduct a revolution in all domains of opera, the content and form, the 
system and method of creation. (On the Art of Opera 1974, 2) 


And: 


In Western operas, the aria has been considered the “flower of opera,’ ca- 
pable of describing the hero. ... In this context, more and more complicated 
and intricate arias [were] produced whether the people understood them 
or not... . The songs were so difficult to understand, so unnatural to the 
ear and so difficult to sing that the people did not like them. ... When “Sea 
of Blood”-type operas were being created in our country for the first time, 
some... did not regard the stanzaic form as a noble form of music and were 
reluctant to adopt it. Holding the stanzaic song in contempt is a bourgeois 
aesthetic view. (On the Art of Opera 1974, 25-26) 


To Kim, song melodies within operas must be beautiful and harmonious, 
gentle and lyrical, hence female pangchang use the light lyrical juche voice, 
silky and smooth. Songs should also keep spoken Korean stress patterns. I was 
told by Chong Pongs6k that they should demonstrate locality (tongsokhwa) 
and reflect the daily life of the people (inminséng), but that incorporating 
colonial-era songs is allowed. Is any of this new? Ivan Dzherzhinsky’s 1935 
opera “Tikhiy Don/Quiet Flows the Don” and the song opera genre it gen- 
erated, in which opera met the Hollywood musical, and in which singable 
strophic songs were interspersed with spoken dialogue (Anderson 1995), is 
not dissimilar. The Soviet genre emerged after the “realism” in socialist re- 
alism had been established to imply national folk music, and once this was 
the case (and much as with the “improvement” of instruments, discussed in 
Chapter 2), encouragement was given to Soviet states to create local operas 
and to build opera houses in which to stage them (Frolova-Walker 2007, 
313-14). 
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As a general rule, North Korean revolutionary operas replace virtu- 
osity with singability, notwithstanding occasional exceptions that in- 
clude traces of older arias (particularly where an onstage heroine sings 
before, or takes over from, an offstage chorus), occasional counterpoint, 
and duos or trios where the unison melody splits into parts. Folk songs, 
keeping with the socialist realist trope, use updated forms lacking the 
ornamentation and aesthetics of old, but are always marked as heritage 
through orchestrations in which national instruments accompany them. 
It is singability that makes chdlga portable and detachable, switching them 
from songs created for the people to songs of the people. Short leitmotifs 
generate melodies, suggestive, perhaps, of Wagnerian opera, and each 
repetition, development, or variation of a leitmotif increases the assurance 
that the seeds—the messages and the embedded ideology—will be suc- 
cessfully conveyed to the audience. Leitmotifs, then, facilitate ready iden- 
tification with the seeds in a manner that is a carry-over from compulsory 
attendance at film showings, where reflection sessions afterward were nor- 
malized. Leitmotifs start with a germ. The germ needs to flower, but the 
result is that leitmotifs can be overused. They arguably have to be, since 
whereas recitative allows the action to move forward in European opera, 
there is no such mechanism apart from speech available to revolutionary 
opera composers. Hence, topics and set forms (hydngshik) are required, 
and these are characteristic elements of all five core operas. They equate 
to the topoi of Wagner’s operas—melodies or forms given a particular ex- 
pression by motivic arrangements, perhaps through rhythm and melodic 
contours, or because they stem from preexisting marches or songs, in- 
cluding folk songs (Burnett 2016, 23-24).4 

Beyond operas, these same elements are constantly repurposed in other 
works and contexts in what Taruskin dubs, in relation to the use of preex- 
isting Russian melodies by Soviet composers, “genre music” (2008, 246-76 
passim). Much the same applied to model works during the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution, where melody was given primacy in repackaged regional 
versions, or as the instrumental and orchestral “Red Classics” (Mittler 2012, 
23; Pang 2017, 95-106). In North Korea, this implicates the everyday same- 
ness that juche brought to artistic practice, where topics and set forms be- 
came characteristic of the people, the party, and the leaders. Characteristic 
elements are identified first within folk songs (as introduced in Chapter 1), 
then set out as part of urishik (“our”) identity through use of the patang (as 
introduced in Chapter 4); that is, the national character, disposition, and 
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temperament.’ Note that North Korean texts focus on patang rather than 
topoi as the defining principle. 


Song constructions 


In operas, new songs come in two types, as core and supporting themes. 
Both give identification to character, and this contributes to the ability to lift 
them from an opera and generate performances by the masses or by noted 
singers on festival stages for the masses. As this happens, the identification 
with patang maintains the ideological content of lyrics, and it does so in two 
ways. First, character is assigned to the actor, much as Choe Haeok in “The 
Flower Girl” was elevated to hero status from being a poor farmer’s daughter, 
or as Rim Chunyong, a railroad inspector, similarly gained fame and was 
awarded merit artist status for taking leading roles in both “Oh! Tell” and 
“Mount Kiimgang,”® Second, songs become building blocks that are used in 
films, mass games, and orchestral and instrumental compositions. In this 
sense, it is the seeds that are regarded as essential. The result is that audience 
familiarity with song lyrics means new works do not need to reference lyrics 
but must always maintain and foreground the song melody. 

‘The core song for “Sea of Blood,’ “P’i padaga” (a.k.a. “P’i pada tii norae”) 
introduces a problem of attribution. Officially, it was written during the co- 
lonial period when Kim II Sung wrote and oversaw the performance of the 
play on which the opera is based; hence no composer attribution is given. 
The same applies with the core song of “The Flower Girl” and with other 
foundational songs in operas and other works given the “revolutionary” tag. 
But the melodic foundation for “Sea of Blood” is actually a different song, 
“I Will Keep My Red Spirit Single-Heartedly,” which was composed by 
Song Tongch'un for the 1969 film on which the opera is based. The impor- 
tance of this song, given in Notation 6.1, is considerable, and it is routinely 
given pride of place among film songs.® There is a close relationship between 
this and the “Sea of Blood” core song, but although Song’s melody appears 
foundational, chronologically it is the song supposedly created in the 1930s 
that must be. Sdng’s contribution is a chdlga, offering two four-bar phrases, 
each dividing into two equal parts. In the opera, his song opens Act 5, where 
Mother is about to be released from prison. It is reprised in the second move- 
ment of the symphony based on the opera (Kim Choewon 1991, 18; Yu 2007, 
98). The core song, though, develops from this, even though on first hearing 
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it can sound new, vacillating around two short leitmotifs, the first a ques- 
tion and the second an answer. Burnett (2016, 400) labels leitmotifs of the 
sort found in this song “signature motifs.” Its question motif takes the rising 
opening of Séng’s original song (c-c-f-g-ab) and develops a substitute (c-db- 
c-f-g-c’), adding a turn (c-db-c) to enhance character and identity, and an 
octave leap that strengthens the contour (c-c’). A resolution onto b} is then 
used in moments of calm, falling from the high c’. The answer motif adapts 
the cadential second measure of the original (g-c-g-f), resisting the initial 
fall of a fifth but adding strength and variety through a number of variant 
incarnations: c-c-c-c-bb-ab-eb, db-db-db-db-c-bb, &-eh-eb-eb-db-c-ab-g, and more. 
Note that these melodic contours descend from those identified as character- 
istic in folk songs.? Still other songs are assembled from elsewhere, including 
folk songs and the lullaby “Chajangga? 

“The Flower Girl” is based on an eight-bar chédlga that takes the opera title 
for itself. Again, this was supposedly composed and sung during the colonial 
period, rather than being new for either the film or the opera. It is shown in 
Notation 6.2: 
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Notation 6.2 “Kkot pantin yoja/The Flower Girl” (1972), from Choson timak 
chonjip 3 (1983): 119. 
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Buy flowers, buy flowers, these pretty red flowers, 

Fragrant and beautiful flowers, red flowers. 

I am selling these flowers to get medicine for my sick mother, 
Buy flowers, buy flowers, these flowers, these flowers, red flowers. 


The most celebrated pangchang, “Spring Comes Every Year,’ is a develop- 
ment of this song, sharing the division into two eight-bar segments, the me- 
lodic outline of the first two bars, and the concluding cadential pattern. It 
replaces the 9/8 of “The Flower Girl” with a 3/4 meter. Listen to both, with 
“Oh My Darling, Clementine” in your mind, and the relationship will be 
apparent. Other versions and developments appear throughout the opera, 
achieving distance but harnessing the same melodic components; Kim 
Choewon (1991, 62-64) cites five: “Martin namuga chiedo kkotp’il ttae itta/ 
The Time When a Dry Tree Is Not Enough,” “Nega opshi naega saramuostl 
harya/Without You I Cannot Live, and “Chéngséngimyon toredo kkot 
pindadoni/ At the Dispensary, Flowers Are Not Enough” from Act 3, and 
“Saranghantn maldiriul tugogan 6moni/Mother’s Words of Love Remain for 
Life” and “Ribyél tii shigagiin tagaontinde/At the Time of Parting, Promise 
to Return” from Act 5. Another distinctive song, “Komutin kurtim molly6ogo 
pongae chintindae/Black Clouds Gather and Lightning Strikes” also 
generates much material, particularly from its own signature motif, which is 
the descending and resolving melody of its fourth line. 

The overture to the 1988 national opera “Chiunhyangjon” starts with the most 
famous song of any pansori or changgiik version of the widely known folk tale, 
“Sarangga/Song of Love.” Or, rather, an eight-bar arrangement of a rewritten 
song, played by unison national tanso vertical flute and chédae transverse flute, 
Western flute, clarinet, and electric keyboard, with the reformed ongnyugiim 
harp zither and yanggiim dulcimer and the Western vibraphone filling out the 
texture. Notation 6.3 shows the vibraphone, electric keyboard, ongnyugtim, and 
yanggtim parts. The orchestration is typical and reflects a comment in Kim Jong 
I?’s On the Art of Music: “When national string instruments . . . are used, the 
Western harp can be dispensed with” (1991, 446). Hence the ongnyugiim fills in 
the texture with harp-like arpeggios and glissandi, while the yanggiim doubles 
the keyboard in playing the melody, in unison, with a constant tremolo. Nothing 
detracts from the melody, and the vibraphone merely adds rising figures that fill 
out bars, while keyboard and ongnyugiim harmonies provide support, adding 
filigree arpeggios only when the melody is paused. Somewhat contradictorily to 
this, though, Kim’s treatise states that “it is preferable to refrain from using elec- 
tronic instruments” (1991, 447), but it is the keyboard in Notation 6.3 that, with 
the dulcimer, carries the melody. “Song of Love” comes in its new but unsullied 
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Notation 6.3 Act 1 prelude to “Chunhyangjén/ Story of ‘Spring Fragrance’ 
(1988), with the melody of “Sarangga/Song of Love,’ showing vibraphone, 
electric keyboard, ongnyugtim harp-zither, and yanggiim dulcimer. Excerpt 
from full score (1991, 10-11). 
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form at the end of Act 2 in “Chunhyangjon.’ As a lavish dance fills the stage, it is 
first given in duet by Chunhyang and Mongnyong, then, as the two lovers em- 
brace in undying love, an offstage chorus takes over, allowing the lovers to act 
out their scene (Notation 6.4): 


Love, love, my love, Love, love, my love, 
Where does it burn? It burns my breast, my beautiful love! 


The song returns in a further orchestral version, which provides the core of 
the finale, played by both Western and national instruments. Although the 
semiquaver/sixteenth tone mordants that mark the articulation of “love” 
(sarang) relate to traditional instrumental rather than vocal ornamentation, 
this is far from pansori. Notation 6.5 offers an excerpt from a 1976 recording 
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by the most celebrated female pansori singer of the twentieth century, Kim 
Sohtii (1917-1994).!° She was, and in South Korea still is, considered author- 
itative both because she grew up in Namwon, the town in which the story is 
set, and because she had an outstanding pedigree, following a long and dis- 
tinguished lineage of famed singers, from Kim Ch’aeman, to Song Mar’gap, 
to her teacher, Chong Chongnyél.!! Her “Song of Love” began ina very slow 
tempo, in the 18/8 chinyangjo rhythmic cycle, with each six-beat measure 
marking a phrase, and the downbeat mirroring drum percussion upbeats on 
the last two beats of each cycle. This has no place within juche-oriented pop- 
ulism. And, rather than North Korea’s required lyricism, Kim uses accents, 
tonal falls, elaboration, and vibrato on low tones to heighten emotion. 

In the 1988 national opera, one song written for the earlier changgtik 
revivals by Ri Myénsang and Shin Yongchol (b.1927) is prominently retained, 
possibly in deference to the much-lauded Ri, suggesting that the opera's 
creators learned from earlier revivals rather than starting with a blank canvas. 
Given in Notation 6.6, this is the second song in Act 1, “Kkot norae/Song of 
Flowers,’ where supporting arpeggios on national instruments create a rich 
texture for a vocal part still reminiscent of the lilting southwestern folk songs 
of the past, and evoking, albeit faintly, an earlier phase of cultural production: 


Flowers bloom in spring, flowers bloom when spring comes, 

My heart throbs as flowers bend and sway in the spring wind. 

[When going to] Seoul, never forget this feeling of the bunches of flowers, 

Bunches, bunches, a thousand ten thousand bunches, bloom in this 
dream of spring. 


The other inclusion of note, as a counterpoint to “Song of Love” but also 
highly celebrated both by traditional singers and aficionados of pansori, is 
“Ibyélga/Song of Parting” But the opera rewrites this as a simple melody 
supported by textbook diatonic harmony—I-I/V-V/IV-VH/IH-UH/I-I— 
removing any memories of the song of yore. 


Portable songs 


Cholga and pangchang enable people to sing along, thereby internalizing the 
seeds they contain. They can be recast for daily life, played on festival stages, 
and remade as background music for dramas, films, mass spectacles, and more. 
With the seed in the lyrics imbibed, instrumental and orchestral music based 
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on song melodies keep the seed intact. This is demonstrated on a wordless 
album titled, obliquely, “Haengsa timak chonjip/Function Music,’ published 
on CD in 1995 as volume 34 in the venerable Songs of Korea series (catalogue 
number KM-C-234). On it, a military band plays a sequence of pieces, mostly 
arrangements of songs, in a labored and serene way. Starting with “Song of 
General Kim II Sung,” it continues with two songs linking father to son, “Kim 
Choéngil tongji ti norae/Song of Dear Comrade Kim Jong II” and “Chidoja 
tongji ui mansu mugangiil chugwon hamnida/Long Life and Good Health to 
You Dear Leader” 

On a visit to Pyongyang in 2000, I discovered that the album’s purpose 
was for use at Kim Il Sung’s mausoleum. The music, together with the 
timing of individual pieces and the (missing) lyrics of individual songs, 
matched how visitors experienced Kim’s former palace—a palace that his 
son had enlarged to create a sufficiently massive mausoleum worthy of 
his father.!? The album’s music is used to choreograph the theater, a testa- 
ment to the “perpetual ritual state” (Ryang 2012, 21-24). One enters, and 
a hush falls as staff tell visitors to be silent. One steps through liquid disin- 
fectant and through X-ray machines as the first song is played. One joins 
a moving walkway on which one is required to stand: the first song gives 
way to the second and third, and the prohibition against walking ensures 
the timing of the pieces is correct. Waiting to enter the palace proper, one 
hears “Uriniin ch’inwidae tolgyéktae/We Are the Bodyguards and Shock 
Brigades.” Entering, “Hwanyénggok/Welcome Music” and “Saydlgok/ 
Parade Music” are piped through speakers. Queueing outside the room 
containing Kim I] Sung’s embalmed cadaver, a reprise of “Song of General 
Kim I] Sung” plays. In the antechamber, the sequence is “Patriotic Song” and 
then “Yongchépkok/Reception Music,” while entry into the inner sanctum 
and the required circling and bowing to the cadaver are accompanied by 
“Moksanggok/Silent Prayer Music” and “Chudogok/Memorial Music.” The 
next room contains a statue of Kim, and “Hwahwan chinjonggok/Music for 
Laying Wreaths” plays as flower baskets are placed before the statue. The 
next has a monument to Kim’s victory in the Korean War. Shuffling slowly 
out, “The Internationale” precedes “Stingni ti yolbyéngshik/Victorious 
Parade,” “Yugydktae haengjingok/March of the Guerilla Army,’ and, finally, 
“Tangshini opstimyon chogukto 6pta/No Motherland without You.” From 
guerrilla to utopian dream, from father to son, from international socialism 
to national independence, the songs-without-words intricately choreo- 
graph the pillars on which the state has been built. 
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Opera as ideology, and opera as spectacle 


If Korean tradition, as well as Soviet and Chinese influences, impacted the de- 
velopment of revolutionary operas, so did film culture. This is clear from the 
first opera to be produced, “Sea of Blood;’ which began as a film. “The Fate 
of a Self-Defence Corps Man” also began as a film, while “The Flower Girl” 
was developed alongside its film equivalent. In operas, filmed backdrops allow 
real scenery to be captured, and the fades to dark between scenes utilize a 
common film technique. Although the Japanese had used mobile cinemas in 
their Manchurian colony, operated by the South Manchurian Railway (Pease 
2001, 99-100), it was the Soviets who impressed on North Koreans the utility 
of film: prints and projection facilities could be taken around the country, 
avoiding the costs of transporting a full artistic troupe. Lenin had remarked 
that cinema was the most important of all contemporary arts, and in 1924 
Stalin added that film was the greatest means of mass agitation available.'* This 
was not just the case in the socialist world, since mobile cinemas were used 
across the world until recently; they were in use in Britain and the United States 
into the late 1960s, and in 2000 I encountered one still touring villages in Cuba. 

Revolutionary operas supplemented film as ideological tools. They could 
be filmed, and prints could then be distributed around the country in much 
the same way as films. But operas began a shift deemed impossible with film, 
whereby spectators became part of the spectacle; this is the rationale for port- 
able songs. By introducing a focus on simple, memorable songs articulated 
through leitmotifs containing ideological seeds as well as myriad subsidiary 
messages, operas became spectacles of and for the people. In this, they fit 
the twentieth-century’s mass utopia dreamscape, which Susan Buck-Morss 
reminds us drove industrial modernization in both capitalist and socialist 
states (2002, ix). But operas also highlighted the tension between artistry and 
participation, and efforts to overcome this came as staged operas grew ever 
larger until, in 1982, “Song of Glory” had a cast of 5,000. 

The rationale becomes less opaque when operas are positioned along- 
side mass games and mass festivals—mass spectacles. Across the globe, 
mass spectacles fall into one of two overlapping types. One links to com- 
petitive sports, such as the Olympics or the soccer World Cup (for which, 
think England 1966, since this was the first quadrennial event globalized 
by the power of television; Tomlinson and Young 2006, 8). The second 
symbolizes collective unity and runs from the German Friedrich Jahn’s 
(1778-1852) Turnverein and the Czech Miroslav Tyrs’s (1832-1884) Sokols 
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(Falcons), through Dalcrozian eurythmie to the massive group displays 
of Mary Wigman and Rudolf Laban that proved vital to the opening cere- 
mony of the 1936 Berlin Olympics Games. The first type requires specialism 
and high levels of skill, giving center stage to super-human abilities and 
achievements, and is primarily urban, while the second signals a utopian 
collective and often harks back to a supposedly egalitarian past while simul- 
taneously claiming to occupy the popular ground. Jahn’s aim, reflecting on 
the weakness of Germanic people after the Napoleonic wars, was to “create 
an exemplary community that would show the rest of the world how an 
ideal society should look” (Roubal 2003, 4-5). Harnessed as Korpurkultur, 
in Germany as well as Scandinavia at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
massive group displays showed off pure and chaste bodies (and minds), 
a unified community that was, certainly by the time of the 1938 rallies in 
Nuremberg, ready to fight in defense of the cause. Harnessed by Stalin in 
the Soviet Union, mass spectacles took on both the carnivalesque, as in the 
Gorky Park celebrations in the mid- and late 1930s, and the nationalistic, as 
in Red Square processions and parades. From Moscow, spectacles spread 
to Soviet satellite states. Mass spectacles create and use national symbols, 
whether in the Soviet Union (Clark 1981, 2011), in Assad’s Syria (Wedeen 
1999), or Karimov’s Uzbekistan (Adams 2010).'4 

In the nineteenth century, the concept of spectacle developed through the 
panorama, popularized in rotundas that immersed spectators in the center of 
360-degree installations in London, Berlin, The Hague, Lucerne, Atlanta, and 
beyond. Immersion also characterized Parisian arcades, places of consump- 
tion lacking windows to the outside, where, as explored by Charles Fourier, 
spectators were drawn in to an alternative reality that removed them from 
daily life. Where a novel or a painting had borders, panoramas and arcades 
did not. Walter Benjamin, writing in the 1930s and taking forward the explo- 
ration of arcades when they were already in decline, added moving film and 
its temples—cinemas—to the borderless reality (Kang 2014, 150-201). And, 
as theater groups tried to break the “fourth wall? they, too, sought to involve 
spectators in the spectacle (Rayner 1993; Grotowski 2002; Brine and Kiedan 
2007; Freshwater 2009). The end result ought to be something akin to Michel 
Foucault's panopticon in which, in Discipline and Punish (1977), spectators 
are permanently observed performing within the spectacle. This is the all- 
seeing Big Brother of Orwell’s 1984, or, if you are a fan of the American film 
actor Jim Carrey, a kind of Truman Show.’ In North Korea, as Sonia Ryang 
(2012, 50ff) notes, nobody can escape the all-pervasive presence of Kim II 
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Sung; he permanently observes every detail of the theater of daily life from 
his portraits hung in every household and every public building. 
Revolutionary operas are claimed to be a comprehensive art form, mixing 
theater, music, dance, lyrics, and staging. It is this all-embracing nature that 
creates the spectacle. Lisa Burnett (2016) explores them as a total art form, 
allying Wagnerian Gesamtkunstwerk! to Kim Jong Il. Following Boris Groys’s 
observation that totalitarian states require “total art?!” she draws a line from 
the composer Richard Wagner to Moscow in its pre-Zhdanovian years, 
through Beijing in its eight model works, to Pyongyang. In Wagner's early 
writings, Gesamtkunstwerk represented the Volk, the people, involving them 
in creation and performance, much as Kim later argued that art came from 
the people. In Wagner's operas, though, the people gave way to the excep- 
tional artist, the prima donna,'* as heroes embedded utopian equality but, in 
a Stakhanovite (or Kim Hoeilian) way, rose above the mundane mediocrity of 
the everyday in the then industrializing world. Burnett outlines nine elements 
that she considers characteristic of Gesamtkunstwerk: the integration of many 
art forms, strong associations with the messages (that is, in North Korea, the 
seeds), self-designation as revolutionary and future-oriented, grandiosity, the 
use of plots that are mythic or legendary, being inspirational or redemptive, 
featuring characters that are archetypal, using music constructed around re- 
current and detachable melodies, and being of/by/for the people (2016, 12-33). 
In North Korea, adding to Burnett’s list, myths and legends are made real 
in the hagiography of the leaders. Archetypal characters come to life as they 
are mediated by named actors, and ethnonationalist concerns are theorized 
as juche replaces Dalhausian aesthetics. The message becomes paramount, 
heroines become a mix of the character to be emulated and the embodi- 
ment of perfection, and artists are no longer considered individual creator- 
geniuses but as low-profile servants of the regime. To vamp along the lines 
of Victor Turner’s The Anthropology of Performance (1986, 81), a man or a 
woman may be a creative animal, but, in Pyongyang, his or her creativity 
or performative nature can no longer be reflexive, nor dare he or she reveal 
himself/herself to himself/herself. Revolutionary operas are a representation 
of a utopian reality, even though the reality is far from utopian, merging the 
everyday with the exceptional. While theater normally functions as a mirror 
of life, the theater of North Korea exceeds the reality of life. It must do so to 
establish clivage (theatricality; Féral 2002), as much as does the tourist gaze 
(Urry 1990), but, with the fourth wall broken, the binary between reality and 
imagination collapses, extending the theater into the audience. Thereby, as 
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the audience becomes part of the spectacle, the culture of mutual surveil- 
lance is reinforced, and the seeds of songs, constantly repeated, as well as 
the operas themselves, become part of daily life.'? Suk-Young Kim (2010, 
183-88) convincingly argues that what we observe in North Korea is the- 
ater: the theater of kindergartens and schools shown to tourists is part of the 
theater of Pyongyang; the theater of Pyongyang, with tidy, clean streets and 
squares, and its sparse traffic constantly controlled by crisply uniformed fe- 
male wardens, is part of a larger theater that forms the country; and from the 
late 1960s until his death, the director and producer of what was staged was 
Kim Jong II. Hence, Kim oversaw the production of revolutionary operas. 

May 2001 marked the fifteen hundredth performance of “Sea of Blood,’ 
according to the Pyongyang Times, and as I write, revolutionary operas are 
approaching their fiftieth anniversary. This suggests that audiences tolerate, 
and perhaps accept, the way that operas shape everyday life. For this to be so, 
operas, and performance arts more generally, must rely on a combination 
of artistry and engagement—again, they are both for the people and of the 
people. Artistry explains why the new Soviet citizen of the 1920s was deemed 
to need aesthetic molding by exposure to high art, and why Benjamin con- 
cluded that a spectator needed to be jolted from repetitive sameness by 
artistry (or violence”’) if he or she was to remain attentive to the message. 
Artistry made education important to the early North Korean state, and, re- 
flecting this, the state recast the Soviet emblem of the hammer and sickle by 
adding a third component, the calligrapher’s brush, fusing artists and writers 
to peasants and workers.” Engagement, in contrast, explains why spectators 
are made part of the spectacle, so that each opera becomes their reality. 
Doing so through songs is akin to why Christian congregations chant lit- 
urgy, psalms, and hymns as they internalize doctrine. My contention is that 
where films concentrate on artistry and mass spectacles on the participation 
of all involved, revolutionary operas seek a balance between the two. In other 
words, operas exist 


in an ambivalent dimension created by the dual axes of the fictional uto- 
pian world and theater and the real world that was supposed to look like 
the ideal world theater fabricated. [They] were both the product of utopian 
imagination and the producers of the real city. (Suk- Young Kim 2010, 89) 


Ideology, embedded in opera through seeds, is the means by which the 
illusion—of the panorama, of the arcade, of the theater—becomes reality. 
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Operas therefore mix the non-everyday with the everyday, and their music 
blends Romantic pastiche with Western functional harmony; indeed, the 
irony of socialist realism, in North Korea as in the Soviet Union, is its reli- 
ance on the artistic language of the Enlightenment. This is an issue of taste; 
even when political leaders know little about art, they know what they like.” 
But, with ideology placed above art, and because the reality in which people 
live is not a utopia, revolutionary operas create only a monochromatic, re- 
petitive, supra-reality of what has been and what will come only if people 
remain faithful to the party. As in Wedeen’s take on Assad’s Syria, North 
Korean operas help foreclose possibilities for political thought and action 
(1999, 156). But they do so by entering what Benjamin might have dubbed 
a one-way street; to hijack former Russian Minister of Nationalities Valery 
Tishkov’s discussion of socialist realism, the rigid tyranny of party ideology 
and collective censorship creates inertia (1997, xiv). Hence, to escape this, 
the next stage in spectacle generation moved on from opera, and from the 
specialist end of artistic creation, to a more utopian collective production, 
making high skill levels seem ever more ordinary. So, with Tishkov and 
Benjamin in mind, my next chapter moves to mass spectacles and, underpin- 
ning them, dance. It remains questionable, though, whether after the short 
three-year period in which revolutionary operas were produced, Pyongyang 
had found a way to escape what had been created. 


7 


From Spectacles to Dance 


This chapter is deliberately somewhat back-to-front, in order to open by 
continuing the discussion that concluded Chapter 6. I first introduce, as 
an example of mass spectacles, an extraordinary spectacle of 50,000 people 
dancing in a Pyongyang square. My trajectory is then set, and the chapter 
ends with an overview of dance in North Korea, after shining a spotlight on 
the dancer and choreographer Choe Stinghti, who was significant to the 
twentieth-century staging of dance in both Korean states, and to the evo- 
lution of dance in North Korea. Before that, following a discussion of the 
Pyongyang square event, I offer a brief exploration of mass spectacles—a 
whole volume could, of course, reasonably be devoted to such spectacles. 
And, to bridge to dance practice, I introduce the alphabet-based chamo 
pyogibép notation system, which, although claimed to be both unique and 
more comprehensive than any comparable Western system for dance, was 
designed in North Korea to serve not just the choreographers of amateur and 
professional dance, but also the needs of mass spectacle pedagogues. 


Watching the 50,000 


To celebrate Kim II Sung’s eighty-eighth birthday, 50,000 people danced in 
Kim Il Sung Square on April 15, 2000. They were described as the chéngsonyon, 
a term that usually implies the youth, but which was explained to me as sig- 
nifying unmarried men and women in their twenties. The square had once 
been known as Stalin Square but, flanked by government ministries as well 
as the People’s Grand Study House (the National Library), the National Art 
Museum, and the National History Museum, it had long since been renamed 
Kim Il Sung Square. Today, it is the major site for North Korea's festivals and 
parades, and is used for the showcase displays of marching troops and mili- 
tary hardware that are regularly beamed across the world. Kim, the Eternal 
President, had died six years before this dance event, but a portrait of him 
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hung prominently from a ministry building on the eastern side. Opposite it, 
on the western side, hung portraits of Marx and Lenin—these were later des- 
tined for removal! when a portrait of Kim Jong II was added. Explored when 
empty of dancers and soldiers, the square is covered in markings that plot a 
“trapezoidal graph” (Kim, Thak, and Kim 2002, 11), permanently ready for 
the next event. Victory Street (Sungni-ro) bisects the square, once known as 
Stalin Street but renamed in commemoration of the official claim that Kim 
defeated the American aggressors who had initiated the Korean War. During 
the mass dance event, the street remained open, and every few minutes a 
trolley bus or smoke-belching truck trundled across, dividing the crowds of 
dancers in two and providing an effective reminder of the official line that the 
North Korean revolution never stops. 

Across the Taedong River to the south,” the Juche Tower formed a back- 
drop, lit up by darting spotlights whose operators had banks of filters to 
create constantly changing beams of color. The Dear Leader, Kim Jong II, 
had overseen the tower’s construction in 1982 to celebrate Kim II Sung’s 
seventieth birthday. He ordered 25,550 stone bricks to be arranged in 18 
layers on two sides and 17 layers on the other two, because his father had 
lived for 25,550 days across 70 years (70, made up by adding the layers of 
stones on the four sides together: 18+17+18+17). The stone bricks weighed 
a total of 22,000 tons, because Kim, within the revisionist history of the time, 
first theorized juche ideology in his childhood, 22,000 days before his sev- 
entieth birthday and shortly after his mother led him from Pyongyang into 
Manchurian exile. The square forms the northwestern corner of a geometric 
pattern cementing father to son as the first and second leaders, with the Juche 
Tower at the southwest. At the northeast corner sits Mansu Hill (Mansudae). 
On the hill stands the sixtieth birthday present from the Dear Leader to his 
father known as the Grand Monument, a massive, 22-meter bronze statue of 
Kim I] Sung, placed in front of the Museum of the Revolution and flanked by 
280 bronze reliefs. It is reported that when first erected the statue was covered 
in gold leaf, but this was deemed too ostentatious (Cha 2012, 79). Note that 
in April 2012 the statue was remodeled and moved slightly, so that it could be 
joined by an equivalent statue of the Dear Leader, Kim Jong Il. In the south- 
eastern corner of the grid stands the Monument to Party Founding, with its 
216 white stones celebrating Kim Jong II. 

In 2000 I was one of a small audience of around 200 diplomats, dignitaries, 
aid workers, and foreign musicians and dancers who watched the mass 
dance; the foreign performers were in Pyongyang to participate in the annual 
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Spring Friendship Arts Festival. We stood patiently on the steps of the Grand 
People’s Study House as our breath formed a mist due to the unseasonable 
evening chill. Our tickets announced that we had been individually invited 
by the collective chéngsony6n. We were the only audience, a miniscule group 
compared to the number of dancers. To be fair, though, the dance was broad- 
cast live on state television, and its recording was destined to become a filler 
for future use. We were told each dancer was wearing a new outfit—somber 
suits for men and brightly-colored chosén ot for women—gifts bestowed by 
the state in honor of Kim II Sung’s birthday. The Spring Festival had been held 
each April since 1982, again, to honor Kim's birthday. It aimed to be interna- 
tional, and North Korea's diplomatic missions actively recruited participants, 
although, in keeping with Soviet-style events from the recent past, most of 
those persuaded to come were from former socialist and non-aligned states.* 

I had arrived in Pyongyang that morning. Met at the airport and given 
flowers, I was driven to Mansu Hill and instructed to place the flowers in 
front of Kim II Sung’s statue. A television camera whirled, and for the evening 
news I was transformed into one of the many foreigners reported to travel to 
Pyongyang to pay respects to the Eternal President. That surreal start to my 
visit became stranger still as I joined the small audience in the evening; it 
turned even more surreal when we were ushered forward to join the dancers 
at the end of the performance to merge, uncomfortably, into the spectacle. 

The 50,000 dancers were arranged in a grid, fanning out to the distant 
corners of the square, to buildings on its sides, and to the riverbank. They 
danced for almost an hour to a succession of songs performed by well-known 
vocalists such as Jo Chong Mi and Jon Hye Yong,” merit artists and people’s 
artists showcased on myriad state-sanctioned albums. ‘The singers stood to 
the front of a temporary stage erected in the square’s center, in front of the 
large uniformed orchestra and choir of the Mansudae Art Troupe, the same 
troupe that had been responsible for the first performance of “The Flower 
Girl” revolutionary opera 28 years earlier. And between the stage and the 
steps of the Grand People’s Study House where we stood, acrobats and profes- 
sional dancers performed dazzling routines. The eyes of the invited audience 
were attracted to the center, but as the mass of dancers filled the periphery 
of our vision, the impression was—and we were repeatedly told—that we 
were watching youthful citizens, workers, and teachers from across the city, 
brought together for a major celebration. At the end, it was the youthful 
chongsonyon who rushed to us, taking us in their arms and coaxing us to join 
the dance as the professional performers in the center melted away. 
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Spectacles, calisthenics, gymnastics 


The 50,000 dancers fused together, creating an image of a smoothly oper- 
ating Engelian or Leninist machine in which each individual dancer was a 
cog, joined to their mates around the circumference of a wheel, each wheel 
meshing seamlessly with neighboring wheels on all sides. Ermanno Furlanis, 
an Italian training Pyongyang chefs how to make pizza, was in the audience. 
He was duly impressed: 


Here was the very heart of the nation, a place which had been carefully 
designed . . . with the special purpose of enthralling and bewitching the 
populace: a perfectly functional masterpiece of celebratory art. Even we 
succumbed to its hypnotic effect. In the center they set up an immense 
dais with a band and choir. . . . It was the anniversary of some victory. All 
around .. . in perfectly regular squares of 300 or 400 people, the popula- 
tion of Pyongyang had dutifully assembled for the dance. ... And then the 
dancing began. 

First the squares formed into circles and then flared out into stars. I felt 
a shiver down my spine in front of the precision of their movements: rarely 
had I experienced such powerful emotions. [We were invited] to join the 
crowd. Delighted by the invitation we accepted. We clasped hands with a 
ring of dancers and had a wonderful time while they playfully reproached 
us for getting all the steps wrong.° 


North Korea is known for mass spectacles. The official account has it that 
Kim II Sung created the first, the “Flower Gymnastics,” in 1930 (Kim, Thak, 
and Kim 2002, 6; Han Kyongja 2018, 38). A British documentary, A State of 
Mind (2004),’ brings that date forward to 1946, as does Lisa Burnett (2013, 
5, 2016, 299), to when celebrations were held to mark the first anniversary of 
liberation from Japanese colonial control. Although I have found no docu- 
mentary evidence to support such a date, 1946 would mark, albeit roughly, 
the time when Soviets began to impact Pyongyang’s cultural scene. However, 
many Koreans at the time would have been familiar with how factories and 
schools throughout the Japanese empire adopted group calisthenics in the 
1930s, much along the lines of Nazi Germany and supported by a daily 
radio broadcast (for which, see Lo 1990, 21; Tansman 2010, 127), so models 
were in place, waiting to be transformed. Since then, North Korean specta- 
cles have included “Haebang ti norae/Song of Independence” (1955); “The 
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Era of the Korea Worker’s Party” (1961); “Prosperous Juche Korea” (1987);8 
the children-focused response to Seoul’s hosting of the Olympic Games 
“40-Years of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea” (1988);? “Ever- 
Victorious Workers Party of Korea” (2000); the many “Arirang” festivals 
(2002-2013, 2015, 2018); and, in December 2018, “The Glorious Country. !° 
On December 29, 2018, the Pyongyang Times gushed how, in respect to “The 
Glorious Country,’ “foreign viewers lavished praise . . . saying ‘It is the best 
masterpiece of the world,” and, “the fact that such an artwork exists is just 
the pride of the human world.” “Arirang? however, beginning on April 26, 
2002, and initially conceived partly as a spoiler to the quadrennial soccer 
World Cup that was to be held the next month in South Korea and Japan, has 
drawn the most attention. 

Distinctions can be made between the calisthenics of the April 2000 mass 
dance and mass gymnastics. Kim Jong I] justified doing so in a critique of 
rehearsals for “Prosperous Juche Korea”: “The major shortcoming of the 
work is that it resembles a dance and art work” If music were allowed to gen- 
erate such an event, “the mass gymnastics performance may become an art 
performance. This is not good” (“On further developing mass gymnastics,” 
1997 [1987], 11, 18). Since seed theory (chongjaron) required music, and art 
more generally, to be subservient to ideological messages, and much as a li- 
bretto was composed before the music of revolutionary operas, in mass gym- 
nastics, gymnastics and the thematic story is said to be determined before 
suitable music is chosen. Moreover, “mass gymnastics... makes the audience 
feel invigorated by means of forceful and vigorous gymnastic movements. If 
mass gymnastics is put on an artistic basis, it will be deprived of its forceful- 
ness and thus lose this excellent attribute” (Kim, Thak, and Kim 2002, 12). 
Rhythm and timing, though, are readily governed by music, so to an extent 
the clarity of message relies on the careful selection of songs, with or without 
their lyrics. Hence, “Gymnasts . . . cannot produce a clear ideological and 
emotional portrayal. Music, with its . . . rich artistic language and ability to 
express emotions, overcomes this” (28). The music for mass gymnastics and 
dance performances, then, must be built from songs, and the song sequence 
is required to showcase variety, lest the whole spectacle “lack novelty and feel 
monotonous’ (29).!! Kim was prone to critiquing song choices: “The song is 
slow and crooning, so it does not fit the mood of the scene of celebrations... 
[which] to be effective, needs merry and lively music,” or, to “delineate 
the militant Party, forceful and militant music should be selected” (1997 
[1987], 10). 
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In addition to gymnastics and music, spectacles involve a third compo- 
nent: backdrops. In Pyongyang, these began to be developed from 1955, al- 
though the Soviets had them earlier. Where operas use film projections to 
provide fluid backdrops, spectacles use thousands of children, each with 
a book of card pages, to “represent the theme of the work and bring the 
gymnasts into relief” (Kim, Thak, and Kim 2002, 20). The children create 
constantly changing gigantic mosaics,'* directed, from behind the audi- 
ence, by flag-waving conductors and electronic boards. Each child initially 
had 10 card pages, but by 2000 this had become 170 pages, supplemented 
by decorated umbrellas (which could be opened and closed to suggest twin- 
kling stars), bellows and large sheets (to create waves and shimmers), sticks, 
torches, and more. Kim Jong Il was particularly intolerant if an imperfect 
image of Kim II Sung appeared: “The Great Leader’s image must be given 
on the backdrop in a more respectful appearance” (1997 [1987], 7). The 
skill required of those making the pixelated backdrop meant that they, like 
gymnasts, endured extended and often painful training. But by the time of 
“Arirang, because of the expansive backdrops, the audience occupied barely 
a third of the seats. In filmed recordings, broadcast regularly on television 
and distributed on VCDs, viewers take in the panorama but are also taken 
into the spectacle as cameras zoom in on ranks of gymnasts and dancers. 
The audience is never filmed; as with the chongsonyon’s audience in 2000, it is 
both central and marginal to the spectacle. 

Mass gymnastics were held in the Mansudae Stadium until the larger, 
150,000-seat May Day (Rungnado) Stadium opened. Despite the attempts to 
distinguish gymnastics from other elements, over time they were integrated 
with acrobatics, singing, and dancing. So, like revolutionary operas, they be- 
came a comprehensive art form, as mass performance spectacles. Each spec- 
tacle has showcased the state, and “Arirang” was promoted to tourists who 
were prepared to pay high prices for tickets: 


The spectacle delivers formative moral and political slogans to the domestic 
population and key diplomatic messages to the international community. 
In this sense, “Arirang” says what the North Korean state thinks about itself 
and its relationship to the outside world. (Kwon and Chung 2012, 46) 


Notwithstanding my observation that the audience may be of marginal im- 
portance, Suk- Young Kim remarks that there has to be an audience to witness 
the display, although she finds “Arirang” fascinating precisely because there 
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are relatively few spectators who enjoy it (2010, 279-80). She cites reports 
in the journal Choson yesul that talk up the foreign visitors, describing 
American, Canadian, Chinese, German, and Japanese tourists, but finds 
these exceptional rather than proving that the spectacle generated consider- 
able attention from abroad. Still, some South Korean commentators, some- 
what simplistically, ask whether “Arirang” was designed to earn foreign 
income. For example, Yi Kyehwan (2002) summarizes media discussions 
of costs and prices, noting that tickets were hugely expensive, while Chon 
Yongsun (2002) concludes that while revenue may have been one motive, 
the games had more to them. Indeed, after years of the “arduous march,” they 
were meant to reinforce the leadership cult and restore the notion of a utopia 
yet-to-come if the population remained loyal. This, in the 1970s, had been 
the function of revolutionary operas. The leaders might attend the games, 
and, indeed, Kim Jong II attended twice in 2002. But at times the leaders 
nonchalantly chose to stay away, hence the teenage gymnasts in A State of 
Mind have to fall back, hiding their disappointment, on the assured belief 
that the Dear Leader must be too busy with state affairs to attend any of the 40 
performances they give after their long, intensive, and exhausting training. 
Mass performance spectacles tell stories. The 1988 event was given by 
50,000 children in the arena, with many more providing the backdrops. It 
was divided into eight acts and a finale, giving the orthodox history and 
projecting forward to a utopian future, centered around the leaders: Korea 
in the past, the birth of Kim II Sung and his early life, victory in the guer- 
rilla war, victory over American aggression, rebuilding the state, and the glo- 
rious future. Much the same story was told in the 1982 “Song of Glory,’ as 
introduced in Chapter 5, except that an account of Korea before the birth of 
Kim II Sung was added. “Arirang” was given by 100,000 participants. Cast 
in five acts and a finale, it began with the compressed history, then explored 
the people's struggles and the emergence of the sén’gun military-first policy. 
It showcased examples of how dreams became reality—now because of both 
Kim I] Sung and Kim Jong II’s guidance—appealed for the reunification of 
the two Korean states, and depicted the glorious future that would surely 
come (Frank 2013, 8-43). Essentially, then, mass performance spectacles re- 
tell the same “closed epic universe” that has remained unchanged since “Sea 
of Blood, and that continues “to rely on the apocalypticism, ahistoricism, 
and epical dimensions of the nationalist allegory, which operates as a form 
of exhortatory propaganda that provokes the national populace to act; not to 
question, not to think” (David-West 2006, 80, 86). However, “Arirang” places 
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Kim Jong II center stage: Figure 7.1 (and the cover to this book) depicts its 
celebration of his birth in (according to the official account) a Mount Paektu 
wooden hut in deep winter, in front of which massed dancers in white repre- 
sent snowflakes and massed female guerrillas play a new instrument associ- 
ated with him, the diingiim.™ 

In mass spectacles, the theatrical state seen from outside begins to 
fade as the panorama transforms into a panopticon. Spectacles are about 
participation, and the watching domestic audience, whether attending 
a performance or viewing a recording, “should metaphorically recog- 
nize itself in the performing multitude” (Suk-Young Kim 2010, 280). 
The people are the spectacle. Theater can turn inward because specta- 
cles are primarily for domestic consumption; tourist dollars are an add- 
on benefit. Participation becomes part of the totality of regimented life, 
expanding the culture of surveillance and indoctrination that charac- 
terize everyday life. 

Spectacles, more so than revolutionary operas, become exceptional rituals 
(after Lankov, Kwak, and Cho 2012).!4 As Udo Merkel puts it: 


Long hours and months of strict and exhausting training [are] meant to in- 
still and consolidate an ideology that does not tolerate deviation: surrender 
of the individual to the group, promotion of a single, unified collective will 
and effort above any individual desires or self-interest. This may seem op- 
pressive and inherently distasteful but, in fact, it is generally considered 
an honor to be part of the Arirang Festival and only the most gifted are 
selected to join. (2013, 1254) 


Kim Jong Ils statements illustrate this, extending the Germanic 
Korpurkultur idea to embrace domestic ideology. Hence, rather than show 
concern for health and physical well-being, he required mass performance 
spectacles to train children and all participants to be “fully developed com- 
munist people.” Through them, “party members and other working people 
are firmly equipped with our Party’s juche idea, and the validity and great 
vitality of our Party’s lines and policies” (1997 [1987], 1-2). For this reason, 
routines are made unnecessarily complex at the specialist end, designed so 
that a mistake by one participant means a whole team is likely to fail. There 
is no space for error, so a team with a single failing member will be, as is 
witnessed in the documentary A State of Mind, collectively and summarily 
sent home.!° In Engelian terms, if a single tooth breaks the entire cog fails. 
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How, though, can the two sides of calisthenics and specialist gymnastics 
be prescribed on paper, for individual/local instructors and individual/local 
groups to work from? How do spectacles evolve over time, and how are they 
taught? To probe these questions, the next section moves to a consideration 
of notation. Given the significant place occupied by spectacles, the system 
that has been developed, chamo p’yogibdp, has, by necessity, broad utility, 
even though it is usually discussed in terms of its use for dance. By way of 
preamble, I first introduce the use of notation for dance beyond the borders 
of North Korea. 


Notating dances, prescribing spectacles 


Dance has long been considered “an evanescent, illiterate art” (Johnson Jones 
2009, 38), or as “the throwaway art” (Hutchinson Guest 1984, xi), because, 
although technological advances have made recording possible, much cho- 
reography was, until recently, lost after performances ended (Reason 2006, 
8-29). Dance has commonly been taught through doing, but oral/aural 
transmission is both intensive and intimate; efficiency, and, for the discus- 
sion here, the scaling up of training to work for mass participation, is no 
simple matter. In Pyongyang, then, it was important to develop a notation 
system that would facilitate transmission to the masses. The attraction of cre- 
ating a quasi-scientific understanding of movement made the appeal even 
greater. 

Notwithstanding mnemonic aides, occasional uses of written notation for 
dance in Europe track back many centuries, at least to the fifteenth-century 
Burgundian manuscript and the Spanish Cervera system. Most notations, 
though, are more recent, and, to borrow Charles Seeger’s (1958) terms for 
musical notation, they are either prescriptive or descriptive—that is, either 
blueprints for what should be performed or reports of what was performed. 
Some are amalgams of the two. A prescriptive system is essentially a short- 
hand mnemonic built on previous knowledge that omits much of the know- 
ledge gained from oral/aural training and expects users to recall and reinsert 
what is left out (as discussed, in respect to music notation, by Davies 1978, 
188). It typically requires teachers with high levels of expertise. Teachers con- 
trol access and maintain hierarchies of masters and disciples, experts, and 
novices. Descriptive systems are less common. They pack detail in a manner 
that limits their utility as a performance aid, since their complexity typically 
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means a performer will struggle to read the notation while reconstructing 
the music/dance in real time. 

Notations, though, are cultural phenomena. They are the products of times 
and places, and they assemble sets of decipherable signs to represent elem- 
ents of specific events. As a result, a system designed for training, say, ballet 
dancers or Western classical musicians will not necessarily work for the re- 
construction of, say, sub-Saharan dance or drum-heavy traditions across 
Africa. Again, a system that measures physical effort will struggle to depict 
points and poses. Notation systems and training methods for music offer a 
useful parallel. They have been discussed extensively by ethnomusicologists 
(e.g., Hood 1971, 50-122; Ellingson 1992), but in my comments here, I also 
take inspiration from the structural anthropologist Claude Lévi-Strauss’s 
(1955) discussion of the relationship between an orchestra and its notations. 
Notations bundle together structural codes in a two-dimensional way, the 
bundles (or mythenes, to Lévi-Strauss) being read both from left to right 
for each individual part (seen by individual instrumentalists, who add the 
omitted elements known from their training), and synchronically top to 
bottom as a single unit creating harmonic textures (the full score, seen only 
by the conductor). 

In North Korea, the ideology of cultural production requires claims to 
modernity, science, and uniqueness, as Kim Jong II duly provides in his 
treatise Muyong yesullon (Dance Theory, 1992). Ideology also insists that 
those who devise a notation should be cognizant of, but improve on, sys- 
tems championed elsewhere in the world. It must be comprehensive and use- 
able for any dance, yet juche ideology demands it be socialist in content and 
national in form, capturing Korean particularity—the patang. Beyond this, 
Pyongyang needed a prescriptive notation system that would be sufficiently 
comprehensive to fit the state’s use of dance and movement, both more 
broadly among the mass dancers I watched stretching to the edges of Kim 
Il Sung Square in April 2000 and more narrowly among the highly trained 
dancers and acrobats who performed in the central space at the same event. 
The two uses, however, required notation to accommodate different levels of 
complexity: the first simpler than the second, but the second anticipating a 
greater level of interaction with skilled teachers than the first. 

Most preexisting systems that might have been adopted had been devised 
by and for specialist dancers, and asa result privileged postures and positions 
over movement (Hutchinson Guest 1984, xiii). In Pyongyang, though, the 
broad use for mass performance spectacles had to balance movement with 
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dancing. Further, where notation on paper is two-dimensional, the require- 
ment was to represent three-dimensional movement in space. Existing sys- 
tems commonly freeze positions or prescribe movement and effort, but the 
limitations of two-dimensional plotting make it challenging to manage both. 
Thus, to develop a new notation is a big ask, even though the not unexpected 
claim, made in a report by Yun Yong Ok and carried in the English-language 
journal Korea Today in July 1987, is that the North Korean system overcomes 
all obstacles. Yun reports that the new system prescribes “the positions of 
parts of the body according to the changing positions and directions in space.” 
It is, she writes, “free from the limitations of dance notations known so far,’ 
because it is “based on the study of the specific features of the movements 
of the human body and makes it a principle to indicate the movements as 
the main elements of the dance notation and positions and directions as the 
spatial elements” (1987, 9-10). Still, the notation remains two-dimensional. 
Indeed, a typewriter was modified to produce it before a computer program, 
Paekhak, was developed at the end of the 1980s—and the latter continued to 
be celebrated as late as a May 12, 2013, article carried in the party newspaper, 
the Rodong Shinmun (Workers’ Daily News). 

Those responsible for the notation are reported to have studied and learned 
from systems used abroad. Yun writes about a congress held in August 1984, 
which she claims attracted more than 250 dancers, notation experts, and 
others from 21 nations: 


Who can forget the “Overview of Benesh, Eshkol-Wachman and 
Labanotation” during which there was frantic writing on the board, 
followed by increasing clamor and argument? When it was announced that 
the buses were waiting, someone yelled, “Let them wait!” (Yun 1987, 10) 


A propaganda video produced for an international symposium on dance, 
hosted in Pyongyang in 1988, briefly shows charts of the three non-Korean 
systems Yun names, with the dates of their creation (1956, 1958, and 1927, 
respectively). The three are normally considered the major twentieth- 
century systems, but Yun states all three are imperfect and fail to “satisfy 
the public for want of scientific precision, utility value and popularity.’ She 
offers no indication of what the new system took from them, even though 
some influences are apparent. For instance, the new system retains Benesh 
stage indications. The Benesh system, developed by dancer Joan Benesh 
and visual artist and musician Rudolf Benesh, was patented in 1955 and 
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began to be used in teaching at the Royal Ballet School in London the next 
year. It adopts a visual approach, on the basis that dance is observed “by the 
eyes’ (Hutchinson Guest 1984, 98), but adds spatial plotting to position 
the movement of key body parts.!° Detailing is provided in supplemen- 
tary texts, using ballet vocabulary (ballet, though, has largely been aban- 
doned in North Korea in a rejection of flunkeyism). The Benesh system has 
undergone considerable development and refinement since its introduc- 
tion, but Pyongyang’s scholars appear to have had limited access to its later 
materials. 

Again, the North Korean system uses numbers and alphabet symbols, as 
does the Eshkol-Wachman system, developed by dancer and choreographer 
Noa Eshkol and architect Abraham Wachman. That system moves away from 
the visual to focus on the biomechanics of movement, aiming to provide a 
“means of composing movement sequences in terms of degrees of move- 
ment... not only the description of destination” (Hutchinson Guest 1989, 
118). It offers a precise gradation of symbols and, in particular, numbers, to 
denote anatomical movement, breaking the reliance on two-dimensional 
visual representations (the archetypes for which would be stick men, or 
pictograms of hand/arm or foot/leg positions to capture poses marking the 
start or end of movements). Such representations require the reader to im- 
agine movement. 

Movement begins in one place and ends in another. To notate this, symbols 
in Labanotation, the oldest of the three systems referenced by Yun, define 
parts of the body and their movements in terms of effort. Symbol sets com- 
bine to allow movement to be recorded. Situated toward the descriptive end 
of the scale, Labanotation is designed primarily for study and analysis, and it 
accepts that “movement itself is not a position or even a change of position” 
but is, rather, “a fluid, dynamic transiency of simultaneous change in spa- 
tial positioning, body activation and energy usage” (Moore and Yamamotao 
1988, 184). It does not, despite Yun’s claim to the contrary, “lose valuable 
heritage” (1987, 10),!” but, as a system to describe dance, it lacks utility and 
hence has no obvious applicability to North Korean practice. Labanotation 
can certainly capture local distinction, such as the sudden flick of the wrist 
so characteristic of traditional Korean dance, and which is retained in the 
dances of revolutionary operas. That the flick survived until revolutionary 
operas is, incidentally, clear from the plates to a 1988 score, Hyéngmy6éng 
kagtik muyong chongbo vol. 1 (Revolutionary opera dance score 1), which 
illustrates dances in Act 3, Act 5, and Act 7 of “Sea of Blood,” and in Act 
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5 of “The Flower Girl? Again, Labanotation can capture the subtleties of 
the traditional but peculiarly Korean “motion in stillness” (chéngjungdong) 
framing that, based on Taoist philosophy, positions each dance element as 
part ofa continuous flow, avoiding the pointing of ballet, and utilizing cyclic 
movements—alternations of bending and extending to lower and lift the 
body, shoulder movements that rise with breath inhalations and a stretch 
of the back that releases as the shoulders and back relax, and arms that ex- 
tend outward from the shoulders but gently curve with wrists turned so that 
the thumb surface of the hand is directed forward with the fingers curved 
down or up. 

North Korean sources do not mention other notations that may have been 
explored. Vladimir Stepanov’s system, which was developed by a dancer 
with the Imperial Ballet in Saint Petersburg, first introduced through a text 
published in Paris in 1892, adopted by the Bolshoi Theater School in 1895, 
and then providing the foundation for Vaslav Nijinsky’s (1889-1950) chore- 
ographies for Sergei Diaghilev, may well have been known, not least because 
of its use of alphabet symbols. Also, by the 1980s, the decade when North 
Korea publicly introduced its new system, similar work was being done in 
China, documented in a number of publications, such as Wu Manying’s 
Wudao dongzuo suhua fa (Shorthand Sketch Method of Dance Movement), 
Long Zhengqiu’s Xin wupu jifa (New Dance Notation Method), and Wu 
Jimei and Gao Chunlin’s Dingwei fa wupu (Fixed Position Method of Dance 
Notation).!8 

The official timeline for the development of Pyongyang’s notation, 
recounted in Chapter 4 of Kim Jong IIs treatise on dance, begins in the 
1970s, when Kim is said to have responded to his father’s call for a notation 
system to be developed. At that time, the claim that revolutionary operas 
were an all-embracing art made a system for dance notation, as well as ways 
to codify stage and lighting directions, highly desirable: lyrics and music 
could readily be prescribed on a two-dimensional page, and so too should 
dance. The new system, chamo p’yogibop (or chamoshik p’yogibép, some- 
times abbreviated as chamobop), “alphabet notation system,” was reputedly 
shown to Kim Jong II on June 25, 1976. It featured scores, read left-to-right, 
and matching music staff notation. The score used three lines, much as the 
three central lines of Labanotation, but shifted to a horizontal plane from 
Laban’s vertical top-to-bottom script. Scores, briefly stated, used sets of 
symbols derived from other dance notations, from music staff notation, and 
from the Korean alphabet. 
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Despite the official timeline stretching back at least to 1976, I have found 
no publication that refers to or uses the new system prior to 1987, the year 
that a promotional English-language explanatory booklet was published in 
Pyongyang. The dances from two revolutionary operas, “Sea of Blood” and 
“The Flower Girl,” appeared in 1988, as cited above, and a second volume 
in the same series, with dances from “A True Daughter,’ followed in 1989. 
The year 1988 also saw the publication of a notation for a national dance 
(minjok muyong) created in or before 1971 by the Mansudae Art Troupe, 
“Choguk ti Chindallae/Azaleas of the Homeland, and a comprehensive 
score of “Song of Glory,’ which had first been performed in 1982. The latter 
contained a reduced piano score, multiple dance parts and acting directions, 
a score for lighting, and a separate series of stage instructions. A score 
for “P’yongyangséng saramdiil/The People of Pyongyang Fortress” soon 
appeared, and a score of the 1988 revival of “Chunhyangjon” was published 
in 1991. The last of these has three components: a full music score (pages 10- 
496); a section illustrating costumes, props and stage sets (497-544); and a 
dance score (545-645). A supplement explains each system (646-55). There 
is, then, a considerable gap between when it is claimed the system was re- 
vealed to Kim Jong Il and publications featuring it. Tellingly, two volumes of 
dance notations by Pak Chongsong published in 1984 give elementary floor 
positions and directions but have no trace of the new notation system. 

International interest in the notation system was stimulated by the 1987 
English-language booklet, then by a symposium that opened in Pyongyang 
on April 8, 1988. As reported by the Korean Central News Agency, this 
attracted a delegate from UNESCO along with artists and dance specialists 
from Algeria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Mongolia, Poland, and the Soviet Union, as well as Koreans resident in 
Japan. Kim Ch’angguk, the vice minister of culture, gave an opening speech, 
reporting how, under “the wise guidance and care of dear Comrade Kim 
Jong Il,” a study group had been working for many years “to develop dance 
on a more scientific basis.” A further symposium, “Research and Work on 
Different Fields of Dance,” was held in September 1992, inviting specialists 
from beyond the Communist and non-aligned world. 

The years 1987 and 1988 saw the publication of a book detailing the 
system, in Korean and English respectively, by U Chang Sop [U Changsop]. 
A photograph memorializing Kim Jong II’s 1976 inspection of the system 
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provides the English version's frontispiece, duly protected from dust by a 
sheet of tissue paper. U reiterates how Kim’s involvement was central: 


Although dance has a long history, no scientific and easy dance notation 
has ever been perfected. ... The Dear Comrade Kim Jong Il, with a deep 
insight into this state of affairs .. . said: “We should produce a scientific and 
popular dance notation of a juche type consonant with the specific features 
and requirements of the art of dance” The Dear Leader . . . clarified various 
theoretical and practical problems arising in the creation, use and dissem- 
ination of the dance notation, including the basic orientation for notating 
dances in the manner of alphabetic combination, the principles of dance 
notation, and the question of simplifying the shapes and combinations 
of dance script. Subsequently, he provided further guidance .. . on many 
occasions. (U 1988, 1) 


The echoes of Kim II Sung’s on-the-spot guidance are, surely, deliberate. 
The senior Kim's 1956 visit to the Kangson steel mill remains central to his 
personality cult, and is celebrated in a 1974 dance work, “Kangs6n ti noiil/ 
Labor of Kangs6n.”” Again, following the December 1959 Party Central 
Committee’s plenary session, the 15 days Kim spent in February 1960 in the 
village of Chongsan defining an agricultural method is also memorialized,”° 
as is the T’aean industrial work system, set out based on his guidance at the 
T’aean Electrical Machinery Factory in December 1960. At Chongsan and 
T’aean, party functionaries were made to work alongside factory and agri- 
cultural workers—again, the specialist and spectacular were rendered pop- 
ular and everyday. On-the-spot guidance, considered more broadly and 
pushed back through the centuries, is little different from how East Asian 
history is peppered with the achievements of kings and emperors, with King 
Sejong (r. 1418-1450) particularly championed in Korea as the creator of the 
Korean alphabet and as the guiding hand behind inventions such as the rain 
gauge, sundial, water clock, and more. 

In 1976, when Kim Jong Il supposedly inspected the new dance nota- 
tion, he was actively developing his own personality cult. He had begun to 
polish it through his involvement with films and revolutionary operas, and 
dance offered a logical extension. Two years earlier, in 1974, newspapers and 
journals, including the official party organ, Kulldja,*! had begun to write 
about the “party center.” Usually, Kim was not named, but reports quoted 
artists praising the party center, indicating the important place cultural 
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production had in establishing his cult. His birthday in 1976 marked a 
coming of age. Posters appeared in factories and mines calling for increases 
in production, and work assignments were announced that were to be com- 
pleted by February 16. On that day, his birthday, 15,000 children and youth 
participated in a scaled-down mass performance spectacle, proclaiming loy- 
alty to both Kim II Sung and the party center (Buzo 1999, 105). It is, then, 
unsurprising that 1976 is reported to have been when he inspected the new 
dance notation. Of course, he would have to wait two more decades to come 
into his inheritance, and it was only in 1980, following his election at the 
Sixth Congress of the Korea Workers’ Party, that he was announced as heir. 
As leader-in-waiting, it is often argued that his involvement in artistic pro- 
duction demonstrated loyalty to his father, but a more prosaic interpretation 
would be that it solved the age-old problem of East Asian dynasties: how to 
keep an heir-apparent occupied without them plotting to oust the current 
leader. 

Developing a complex system to notate dance required extensive and 
varied expertise. Unless we accept at face value all claims made for Kim Jong 
Il,”? we should be wary of the extent of his guidance, and, indeed, in accepting 
the claims made for it: 


e It is based on “a scientific analysis of the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body, all attributes of its movement, specific features of dance 
actions and all representative elements of the art of dance.’ 

e It is comprehensive, indicating actions, floor patterns, relationships be- 
tween dancers, time, and so on. 

e It uses symbols for shapes and gestures that parallel the function of 
vowels but “evoke the shapes and rhythmic images of parts of the body.” 
It also uses symbols for positions and directions that parallel the func- 
tion of consonants.”* Taken in combination, these symbols “form dance 
words and dance sentences... according to definite laws.” 

e It is suitable not just for Korean dance “but also the national dances of 
all other countries, and calisthenics, mass games, and figure skating as 
well” (U 1988, 1-2) 


In 2003 Ann Hutchinson Guest told me how, after inspecting the 1987 
booklet, she had requested clarification from Pyongyang of symbols she felt 
required additional explanation. She never received a response. But she did 
attend the 1992 symposium. In a report on it (Hutchinson Guest 1993), she 
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notes how a practical demonstration in Pyongyang missed performance sub- 
tleties of movement from scores, how balletic sequences appeared simple to 
write and read back, but how African movements proved a particular chal- 
lenge to capture. In a typed letter to me several years later, she continued, 


The system clearly works at a general practical level. As a tool for elemen- 
tary and advanced dance education it lacks a sound anatomical movement 
analysis and the existence of an “alphabet” in the sense of movement verbs, 
adverbs, nouns, etc., and symbols representing them which are flexible 
in use—features which in Labanotation have proved so valuable.”4 Much 
practical inventiveness has been applied in the development of the chamo 
system, for example, economy in the use of symbols, yet an important ques- 
tion is the range of movement and [the] dance experience of the designers 
of the system. ... Although it serves the needs in the middle range of struc- 
tured movement description, the freer, general usage needed in education 
as well as in much avant-garde choreography is clearly not taken care of, 
nor, it would appear, has it been applied to the very advanced level of subtle 
movement description. 


In June 1992 I spent a day learning about the system from U and others 
at the Dance Notation Institute (Muyong p’yogi sent6) attached to the 
Pyongyang Music and Dance University. At one point, young teenagers were 
ushered into the room. “Let’s create some notation,’ said my host, quickly 
typing a few lines using the computer program, Paekhak, and printing them 
out. He handed the sheet to the teenagers, and they danced the sequence. 
I was duly impressed, but I had little way to verify the spontaneity of what 
I was observing. However, dance notation, alongside music notation, had 
by then been made part of the middle and high school curriculum, using 
scorebooks of short dances (such as Choe Munshin 1992). I was told how the 
full system could be learned in 120 hours, and that only half this time was 
needed to master notation for group dances and mass performance specta- 
cles. In contrast, it may conceivably be possible to acquire a rough grasp of 
Labanotation in a short period, but competence takes many months or even 
years of study. If proficiency can be achieved in the short period claimed, then 
chamo pyogibop would mark a significant breakthrough, but since it does not 
separate the two functions of mass performances and professional staged 
dances, concentrating on what Hutchinson Guest labels the “middle range” 
of movement, it has to rely on simplification and abbreviation. As already 
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noted, this works when readers (dancers) are familiar with the movement 
sequences to be replicated, since they are able to interpret the shorthand. 

The notation works, then, for Korean dance, and for movements derived 
from what is familiar, such as Soviet dance or the dances of Soviet satellite 
states. Even though the 1988 video claims universality, and that the system 
can capture all dances, it samples only ballet, Korean, Russian, and Eastern 
European dances. Further, because the control filters of seed theory, collec- 
tive creation, and strict censorship make free creation anathematic to prac- 
tice, chamo p’yogibop has no need to facilitate avant-garde techniques and 
movements yet to be invented. In sum, claims to universal applicability, to 
being scientific and comprehensive, can be made, but within North Korea 
they need never be tested. Of course, music staff notation is no different; it is 
Eurocentric and captures, in shorthand, the elements of Western art music 
considered important (melody and melodic progression, harmony, and 
metricity). Arguably, staff notation omits aspects that may be important 
to other musics (timbre, precise duration, resonance, and so on), although 
those who use it can add new symbols to serve specific needs. But staff no- 
tation is widely used to notate music across the world, just as it is the music 
notation used in Pyongyang.”° 

The mass dance I watched in April 2000 illustrated a prosaic use of no- 
tation. Choreography was never complex: forward-step-step-—step, 
back-step-step-step,  forward-step-step-step,  spot-step—step-—clap, 
sidestep-right-step-sidestep—half-turn, sidestep—left-step—half-turn-clap, 
and so on. The effect was achieved because of the relationship between center 
and periphery, and because of how distinct groups of dancers intersected. 
To prepare for such an event, notation is a small part of the task, in which 
artistic functionaries, practice space, and practice times are assigned to each 
factory or office work team, and to each college cohort, well in advance. 
Practice sessions are scheduled for before or after work, and on specific days. 
Participation is claimed to be voluntary, but peer pressure and the incessant 
surveillance culture discourages dissent. Functionaries work with a team on 
new dances, using notation sheets and bringing in specialists as needed. For 
the mass dance event, rehearsals had begun the previous autumn, though we 
can assume there had been some disruption during the harsh winter (when 
Pyongyang temperatures plummeted to -30°C, and when many workplaces 
and apartment blocks had, according to reports at the time, no heating). 
Also, the repertoire is not learned anew each year, but, rather, the mix of 
songs gradually evolves. By repeating the dance to some songs the next year, 
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what has to be prepared in any single year is reduced, simplifying the me- 
chanics of preparing the spectacle while better accommodating people with 
widely varying abilities. Some songs danced to in 2000 had been recorded 
almost a decade before—“Sahoe chuiii uri koya/Socialism Is Ours,” for ex- 
ample, dated from 1992, from the time when the regime finally found a way 
to tell the people about the collapse of East Germany.”° Songs popular in the 
early 1990s about, for example, bountiful harvests or increased industrial 
production, were unsurprisingly absent after years of rationing and famine 
in 2000; instead, the favored lyrics were about happy people, and about the 
party and its leaders. 

The notation system defines, first, basic body shapes, gestures, and 
actions, then positions and directions. Simplification occurs when shapes 
are marked as level or angled at 45, 90, and 135 degrees, and when the 
six positions (front, back, left, right, top, bottom) are given only single 
(45 degree) intermediate points. Gestures are isolated (turning, winding, 
twisting, swinging, waving, and so on) but with no specification of varia- 
tion or degree. Stage positions are marked in a grid, with a simplification of 
movement direction to 45-degree poles. Two sets of symbols define shapes 
and gestures, positions and directions (Figure 7.2). The first includes 
symbols based on vowels, and the second on consonants, hence the system's 
name, chamo (alphabet). Graphic symbols are relied on, and some symbols 
are taken from the ornament symbols for Korean traditional music (curi- 
ously, much as ornaments have been codified in Seoul since 19457’). Three 
additional symbol sets prescribe character (flicking, pressing, dabbing, 
chopping), body parts (instep/hand, thumb/big toe, elbow/knee), and 
a collection of actions (join, parallel, alternate, double, follow, pulsate). 
Symbols are combined to prescribe carriage, gestures, and directions— 
the example in Figure 7.3 shows one carriage position with both arms ex- 
tended outward. A three-line stave is used to divide the body spatially, with 
the head above the top line, shoulders on the top line, arms between middle 
and top, waist on the middle line, legs between middle and lower, and feet 
on or below the lower line. The dance stave matches the five lines of music 
staff notation to facilitate timing and rhythm, and is read horizontally, left 
to right across the page. Timing indications employ Western note values 
(crotchet/quarter note, quaver/eighth note, and so on). Where music no- 
tation is given, it is placed above the dance stave, and stage positions, floor 
patterns, and relationships between dancers ina group are stipulated below 
the dance stave. 
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Symbols for Shapes and Symbols for Positions and 
Gestures (Vowels) Directions (Consonants) 


Extended 


Slightly bent 


Symbols for Shapes 


Very bent 


Turning 


Symbols for Positions 


Winding 


Twisting 


Swinging 


Downward 
Waving 


Position on stage 
Supporting on 


body part: 
vee Inward 


Rotati 
eee Outward 


Symbols for Gestures 


Latitudinal 


Longitudinal 


Crossing 


Level 


Symbols for Directions 


Passing over 


Direction on stage 


Ds 
Q 
12] A Jumping 
t 
d 
u 


Lifting Axis 


Figure 7.2 Chamo pyogibop: gestures, positions, directions. 
Source: U Chang Sop 1988, 32. 


The opening of Act 5 of “Chunhyangjon” illustrates the complex mix of 
notations that were available by the late 1980s (Notation 7.1). The act opens 
with a popular farming song, “Nongbuga/Farming Song,’ which as a folk song 
remained well-known to audiences because of the many transcriptions made 
in the first volume of folk songs assembled as musicologists began the work 
of collecting, analyzing, and reforming them in the 1950s (see Chapter 1). In 
earlier pansori and changgiik versions, “Nongbuga” was sung as Chunhyang’s 
lover Mongnyong was depicted passing struggling farmers as he journeyed 
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Left Part - - - —-- ------ Right Part 


Carriage of 
Left Arm 


Carriage of 
Right Arm 


Figure 7.3. Chamo pyogibop: composite notation giving carriage. 
Source: U Chang Sop 1988, 37. 


back to the city of Namwon, disguised as a beggar, but in reality a govern- 
ment inspector sent from the capital and charged with uncovering malad- 
ministration by the provincial magistrate. In the national opera, the story 
is reinterpreted as a farmer's festival. But, rather than workers toiling in 
the fields, a mask dance is shown that originated in Pongsan, a village near 
Pyongyang, even though the scene is still set on the outskirts of Namwon, the 
town where “Ch'unhyangjon” originated, some 250 kilometers further south. 
The Pongsan mask dance, Pongsan tal chum, is one of the most celebrated 
on the peninsula, featuring in accounts and films of folk culture published in 
Pyongyang,”* and in South Korea appointed as National Intangible Cultural 
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— —| ——_____}|____—____| 


Notation 7.1 “Nongbuga/Farming Song,” Act 5, opening, in “Chunhyangjon/ 
Story of ‘Spring Fragrance” (1988). Excerpt from full score (1991, 593). 


Property 17. The score uses four notation systems, with music at the top, re- 
ducing the full orchestra to a two-line piano score. Below this, a single line 
gives the floor patterns for dancers. This is the point at which eight pock- 
marked masked vagabonds run on stage, and above the line stage positions 
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are prescribed: come on stage and go to f2 (right back 2), move to the back 
[reverse] f8 (left back 8), then center left 7. Below the line the numbers of 
dancers, and particular dancers in the group, are given: eight come on stage, 
dancing together but entering individually in a single line. Below this is the 
dance notation, contained on three bracketed staves and first indicating lati- 
tudinal direction: all eight masked vagabonds face right, at a diagonal across 
the stage. The notation directs left arms to be bent back across faces and right 
arms to be extended forward, level. The head position is given above the top 
line, the hand position indicated with a “t” to signify that it is bent back at the 
wrist, and a diagonal pose is marked on the middle line. The leg movement 
is marked between second and third lines, a jump signified by the conso- 
nant “A” (s), followed by a symbol marking a step forward with the left foot. 
Symbols indicate that both arms and feet should shake. In summary, then, 
eight masked dancers, left arms bent back above the face so that wide sleeves 
partially cover faces and right arms held forward but with the hand bent back 
at the wrist, jump then race on from the left, moving in a single line to the 
right. They stop with arms and feet held in position, shaking. Finally, two 
bracketed lines below the dance notation give staging and lighting details. 


A pan-Korean notation? 


Chamo p’yogibép has occasionally been exported southward. Although a 
number of South Korean accounts of the system exist,” its most unexpected 
use in Seoul came when it appeared in volume 13 of the series Kungjung 
muyong mubo (Court Dance Notation Collection, 2009). This prestig- 
ious series is published by South Korea's National Gugak Center (Kungnip 
kugagwon), the state institution charged with maintaining court and aristo- 
cratic music and dance traditions. Volume 13 notates the dance for state sacri- 
ficial rites, iJmu (lit. “line dance”), at the Royal Ancestral Shrine (Chongmyo, 
Chongmyo cheryeak) and at the Confucian Shrine (Munmyo, as part of the 
Sokchon taeje rite). These are the two most important extant rites in South 
Korea, the first protected since 1964 as National Important Intangible Cultural 
Property 1 and inscribed in 2001 on the UNESCO Representative List of 
Intangible Cultural Heritage of Humanity, and the second forming part of 
Property 85. The dance features in historical sources, including the 1493 trea- 
tise Akhak kwebom, allowing scholars to identify change over time, including 
changes made for a 1923 revival during the colonial period at the center’s 
predecessor, the Court Music Bureau (Aakpu, a.k.a. Yiwangjik Aakpu). The 
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chamo p’yogibép score, written by the Chinese Korean Pak YOngnam, an in- 
structor at Yanbian Arts University in Jilin Province, China, is given synop- 
tically alongside, first Labanotation (prepared by two Ohio State University 
PhD graduates, Yu Shihyén and Kim Kira), and second elemental stick figure 
and foot position notations. The latter had been routinely used in earlier 
volumes, starting in 1988 with volume 1, drawn by two senior musicians and 
dancers, Song Kyongnin (1911-2008) and Kim Choénhting (1909-2007), 
both of whom had been training at the Court Music Bureau at the time of 
the 1923 revival. I/mu was initially preserved in South Korea by those trained 
at the bureau, then by their students. But at the beginning of the new mil- 
lennium, the dance as it was performed had been challenged as historically 
inauthentic. Critics argued that the 1923 revival, influenced by Japanese 
colonialists, “added and subtracted” postures in a way that “distorted the 
structure of the original” (Kim Yong 2006).°° Song’s disciple, Kim Yéngsuk, 
taught the students who danced ilmu. She was the wife of the center’s then 
director, Pak Ilhun. Confucian organizations wanted to reform the rites 
and replace the dancers. Hence, in preparing the volume, Kim Yéngsuk in- 
tended Labanotation to demonstrate a scientific, modern approach, and 
chamo p'yogibép to establish her nationalist, pan-Korean identity. Still, the 
volume remains something of an anomaly. Pak resigned in 2011, osten- 
sibly because of the disputed appointment process at the center for a new 
dancer. Remember, though, that while traditional music and dance in South 
Korea primarily centers around court and literati genres, such genres and 
rites have no place in North Korea, where they are considered feudalist and 
elitist (as well as, in the case of rites, derivative of Chinese forms). In 1968 
Kim Jong I] warned artists they “should guard against both the manifestation 
of flunkeyism and tendencies towards restorationism.” Again, in 1970, he 
commented on this: “While opposing nihilism towards our national cultural 
heritage, we must also reject the kind of restorationist attitude that sees all 
the things of the past in a favorable light and revives them without discrimi- 
nation.”>! In any assessment, then, the use of chamo p’yogibép for court ritual 
dance is incongruous. 


Choe Siinghti and the development of dance 
in North Korea 


Kim Jong II's comments were not intended to reject all dances from the 
past. As with folk songs, dances of the people, particularly those originating 
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within the folk tradition, were to be championed. One key dancer and 
choreographer, Choe Stinghiti (1911-1969), who had been doing just this 
during the latter years of colonialism, was central to what North Korean 
dance became.*” Her systematizing dance book, Chosén minjok muyong 
kibon, prescribes postures and movements for a series of dances that link 
to tradition, including the Pongsan mask dance (1991 [1958], 127-58) 
which, long after her death, featured in the 1988 revival of “Chunhyangjon,” 
In the early 1930s, in the midst of colonial rule, Choe had danced this as 
the “vagabond dance” (more fully titled as “Pangnangin ti sortim/Sadness 
of the Vagabond”), developing it until, for a performance in Tokyo in 1936, 
she reverted to simply naming it the “Pongsan tal chum/Pongsan Mask 
Dance.”*? Her book also prescribes her fan dance, “Puchae chum” (1991, 
105-25), which, after her death, was employed in different versions in 
two revolutionary operas, “The Flower Girl” and “A True Daughter of the 
Party.” It also includes her secular version of a dance derived from a sha- 
manic exorcistic practice, “Salp’uri” (1991, 159-79). When she first danced 
this last work in Tokyo in 1936, she titled it “Muny6 ch'um/Dance of the 
Female Shaman,” but in North Korea it was fused with another dance taken 
from Buddhist practice, “Siingmu/Monk’s Dance” to become “Sugén ch'um/ 
Sleeve Dance”—a useful synonym substituting an aspect of costume (sugoén 
suggests a scarf or towel as much as a sleeve) for references to religion and 
superstition. She used this same title to refer to a dance formerly associ- 
ated with courtesans (J. geisha, K. kisaeng). These dances, collectively, are 
often considered by South Korean scholars to derive partially from another 
dancer’s choreography, that of Han Séngjun (1874-1942), and both her fan 
dance and sleeve dance became models for North Korea's “Azaleas of the 
Homeland” 

Choe’s book analyzes body shapes, gestures, and actions, detailing foot and 
hand positions in an almost identical way to texts published in Pyongyang 
subsequent to her death, such as a dance theory text by Ri Mansun and Ri 
Sangnin (1982) and the 1987 and 1988 chamo p’yogibép workbooks by U 
Chang Sop. She uses some of the simplifications that remained embedded 
in the new notation; for directions, for example, allowing only 45-degree 
divisions, and restricting hand/arm holds to 45-, 90-, and 135-degree 
elevations. She also details the more intimate movements involved in the 
“motion in stillness” complex, including the smallest up and down shoulder 
movements, the slightest rotations of the head, and delicate inward hand/ 
finger rotations (1991, 10-66; see, particularly, 33-36). 
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In the same way that popular folk songs associated with the late nine- 
teenth or early twentieth centuries replaced local folk songs, North Korea's 
“folk dances” (minsok chum or minsok muyong) remain, essentially, Choe’s 
takes on traditional dances designed for stage use.*4 During the colonial pe- 
riod, she was central to developing these dances. She had great success, to 
the extent that she published an autobiography in 1937, when she was just 
26 years old. Her work has long been widely studied in Japan, among Chinese 
Koreans (see, e.g., Ri Kimsun 2004), and, from the late 1980s onward, as 
democratization removed bans on discussing artists who had settled in the 
North, in South Korea.*° Although she was not mentioned in South Korean 
accounts for four decades, dancers knew that they had inherited much from 
her. In North Korea, though, her name dropped from commentaries and 
reports in the mid-1960s and only reappeared in the new millennium; a 
May 2005 newspaper report announced that 40 of her dances had recently 
been revived (cited in Han Kydngja 2008, 251). The “folk dances” in Choe’s 
book represent only part of her oeuvre, though, and once she had settled in 
Pyongyang she immersed herself in determining what socialist art should be, 
moving from choreographing the 1948 staging of “Chunhyangjon, through 
large-scale works such as the historical “Sadosong tii iyagi/The Story of Sado 
Castle” (1954; with music by Kim Choewon, 1928-1997), tales of Pyongyang 
in “Taedonggang tii kangbyones6/Taedong Riverside,’ and the folk-song- 
inspired “Nodil kangbyones6/Nodil Riverside,’ to the revolutionary opera 
precursor “The Flower of Chénsan Village.’>° She also created theater and 
children’s dances, which she collected and published in two volumes (Choe 
1958, 1963). 

Born on November 24, 1911, into an aristocratic family reduced to penury 
by her father’s alcoholism and misfortune, Choe graduated from Sukmyung 
Girls’ School in Seoul in 1922. She initially made something of a mark as a 
singer before, in early 1926, she encountered the Japanese modern dancer 
Ishii Baku (1886-1962) and followed him back to Japan. She studied and 
performed with him, on and off, for eight years. Ishii had first studied ballet 
at the Imperial Theater (Teikoku Gekijo) in Tokyo, but came to doubt the 
value of ballet as art (Van Zile 2001, 186-88; Yoshida 2011, 56-57). He dis- 
covered he had greater affinity with the modernity of the American dancer 
Isadora Duncan and the Swiss-originating eurythmie of Emile Jaques- 
Dalcroze. In 1920s Europe, he was impressed by the expressionist works 
of Mary Wigman, who, in turn, worked with Rudolf Laban. Van Zile cites 
Hirabayashi, who writes that Ishii declared it necessary to “reconstruct 
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one’s own ethnic spirit using an international or universal technique,’ and 
Wakamatsu, who characterizes Ishii’s dance as being “his own style, nei- 
ther German nor American” and a form of Japanese narrative dance (2001, 
188, citing Hirabayashi 1977, 193 and Wakamatsu 1995, 210). Many of the 
elements that would later come to mark North Korean dance are here: sto- 
rytelling, nationalism, reflections on internationalism, and celebrations 
of the body’s movement/effort potential. It is certainly feasible, even if not 
a historical reality, to read connections between Wigman in Germany and 
dance in Pyongyang. For the National Socialists, Wigman had consolidated 
a group choreography based on the Volk (people), resolving problems asso- 
ciated with moving from individual (solo) to social (group) dances; she had 
developed Tanz-Gymnastik, a method oriented to amateurs, differentiating 
dance as art from calisthenics as exercise (Manning 1993, 2, 8, 85). Drawing 
a line to Pyongyang’s spectacles from the opening of the 1936 Berlin Olympic 
Games that Wigman choreographed, “Olympische Jugend/Olympic Youth,’ 
is tempting, not least since “Olympic Youth” was on a grand scale, featuring 
10,000 dancers, celebrating the Fuhrer as paramount leader, and showcasing 
the myths ofa rejuvenating Germany. 

In the early 1930s, Choe began to fuse Korean aesthetics to Ishii’s dance 
grammar. This, in a nutshell, became what South Koreans refer to as “modern 
dance” (shin muyong). Her autobiography states that she never learned 
Korean dance from any single person, but she began to add demonstrably 
Korean elements after encountering Han Songjun. She most likely worked 
with him for several short periods of less than a month each (Han Kyongja 
2008, 247). This, though, has been disputed by Choe’s student Kim Paekpong 
(b.1927), who argued that she was never taught by Han. However, Han was 
in Japan during the period when Choe was there working with Ishii. It was 
Han who was credited with developing staged versions of traditional Korean 
dances for the first time, but he often did so by juxtaposing elements from 
different dances in a single work. So, for example, his “Taepyéngmu/Dance 
for Serenity” incorporated foot movements from shaman rites but costumes 
and motifs from court dances, while his version of the shamanistic exor- 
cistic dance “Salpuri” (which became Choe’s “Munyo chum” and was then 
developed in North Korea as “Sugoén chum”), was distant from what local 
shamans knew. 

New dances were needed as theaters opened, and staged performances 
introduced a codification that generated distinct court and folk flavors.*” 
At the court, dance had declined during the late nineteenth century. The 
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important court mask dance “Chéyongmu,’ which became Choe’s “Kamyon 
ui chum/Mask Dance,’ is not mentioned in any documents from 1868 on- 
ward, and its official performances are assumed to have ceased (Park Jeong- 
hye 1997, 142).°8 Also, the number of performers employed at court declined 
rapidly, from 772, including dancers, at the start of 1895 to just 40, with no 
dancers, by 1922. Court dance has no place in Pyongyang, but staged folk 
dance does. ‘The latter, in a nutshell, has two basic roots, one developed 
by Han and then Choe and embracing regional performance and ritual 
traditions, and the other bridging courtesans formerly at the court with 
courtesans who practiced outside it. As noted in Chapter 4, courtesans were 
divided into three classes by the end of the nineteenth century, and those 
formerly attached to the court are known to have performed court dances at 
Seoul's first theater, the HySmnyulsa,*? in 1903, to celebrate the fortieth year 
of King Kojong’s reign, while those in the lower classes unofficially practiced 
prostitution. Their legacy was that women who danced in public fell short 
of Confucian morality, and it is not surprising that Choe often found herself 
attacked for behavior considered lascivious. 

Traces of more of Choe's folk-based dances survive in Pyongyang. One is a 
drum dance, “Changgo chum; the third of her dances to be used in “Azaleas in 
the Homeland?” ‘The origin for this was a solo or small group episode played by 
brawny male farmers in local percussion band performances.*” Choe created 
a more delicate aesthetic suitable for female dancers, using a single stick (the 
thin, whip-like yo! chae) on a smaller drum and concentrating on movement. 
Presentations in North Korea today typically add a second stick, the mallet- 
shaped kunggul chae, which allows more complex drumming patterns to be fea- 
tured, and which maps on to mid-twentieth-century local band developments."! 
Another of Choe’s dances also descends from percussion bands and uses the 
small sogo hand-held drum: “Sogo chum,’ or, with streamers attached to hats, 
“Sangmo chum? Choe details a first version of this in her book (1991, 181-206), 
but for performances in Moscow in 1950 and, together with her “Puchae chum” 
fan dance at the Bolshoi Theater in 1957 for the Sixth World Festival of Youth 
and Students, she had already upsized this as “Puk chum, replacing the small 
sogo with the much larger puk barrel drum. Local percussion bands use the sogo 
largely as an excuse for acrobatics, not least since its size and construction limits 
its effectiveness as an instrument (in fact, some bands in the past used sieves in 
place of drums). Hence, “Sangmo chum” is how Choe’ dance usually is encoun- 
tered in Pyongyang, at times incorporating long “12-arm length” (yoltubal) 
streamers attached to a skull cap worn ona dancer’s head. 
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The legacy of the dance that Choe presented in Tokyo in 1934, “Stingmu/ 
Monk’s Dance,’ is also evident. This introduced the long sleeves that remain 
key to “Sugén chum” in the second movement of “Azaleas.” In Chioe’s early 
versions, the sleeves concealed drumsticks, and the explosive finale featured 
a drum mounted in a frame, like those found in Buddhist temples. In North 
Korea, the drum has gone and the sleeves have become arm extensions, 
projecting outward and upward into the sky, but the drum remains in South 
Korea, where “Siingmu” is protected as National Intangible Cultural Property 
27. Many of Choe’s dances are showcased in a video issued in Pyongyang 
by the Mokran company (ka-088677) featuring performances at the 2010 
Spring Arts Festival. 

One more of Choe’s dances retains considerable significance: “Kkal ch'um/ 
Knife Dance.” This is commonly known as “Ké6mmu/Sword Dance” in South 
Korea, where one version is preserved as Property 12. “Kkal chum” fea- 
tured in the “Arirang” festival, but before then, in 1985, when North Korean 
dancers performed it as part of a rare artistic exchange with the South, it was 
this dance that alerted South Korean scholars to the continuing influence 
of Choe in Pyongyang, kick-starting renewed interest in her legacy. “Kkal 
chum” is thought to date from the Three Kingdoms period some 1500 years 
ago. Articles in the journal Chos6n yesul (1985/11, 2003/6) identify murals 
in the third Anak tomb, a fifth-century tomb to the west of Pyongyang, that 
are considered to depict a similar dance. Southern scholars have analyzed 
today’s northern and southern versions, finding similar structures, gestures, 
and expressions, but also differences: the southern dance concentrates on 
non-programmatic aestheticism, including elements of the inward-facing 
motion in stillness complex, while the northern version, on the basis of a 
socialist realist interpretation, uses rapid, sharp, attacking movements and 
rigid, upright postures (An, Min, and Pae 2002; Han Kyéngja 2007). 

During the 1930s, and known under the Japanese pronunciation of her 
name, Sai Shoki, Choe’s fame spread beyond Korea. Toward the end of the 
decade, she embarked on a two-year tour of Europe and America. She was 
richly rewarded for a five-month performance contract with the Russian- 
born American impresario Sol Hurok (1888-1974), and when dance 
engagements dried up she worked as a model and, famously, as a muse for 
Picasso. She returned to Japan in 1940, and until Korea's liberation in 1945 
she traveled between Japan, Korea, and China. A 2008 South Korean com- 
mission ruled that Choe should be listed (and remembered) as a collabo- 
rator with the Japanese colonial authorities, but, as I intimated in Chapter 5 
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in respect to writers, she had few alternatives to accommodation if she was 
to sustain an artistic career through the dark, final years of colonial rule. 
Escaping her association with Japan has been cited as one reason she settled 
in North Korea in 1946,” but this seems too simple. A more relevant reason 
is because in 1931 she married the Tokyo-trained, Russian literature scholar 
and political activist An Mak. He crossed to the northern zone before she 
did, and O Sajun (2015) argues, on the basis of comparing Choe’s statements 
in a 1946 article published in the Minju ilbo (Popular Daily) newspaper with 
An Mak’s political tracts, she followed him because she shared his left-wing 
views. Charles Armstrong suggests a June 17, 1946, report by the American 
officer Ely Haimowitz may indicate a further reason. This report relates how 
Choe returned to Seoul from Shanghai in spring 1946 and approached the 
American military government’s education department for help to set up a 
dance school. She received no response, so she went to Pyongyang, where the 
Soviets first sent her and her group to Moscow to perform, and then, on her 
return, helped her set up a school (Armstrong 2003a, 77; see also Han 1957). 
Her school operated until 1956, when it was merged with the Pyongyang 
Music College. 

In 1951 Choe’s troupe won first prize at the East Berlin Youth Festival for 
her “Choson ui 6moni/Mother of Korea.” A celebratory performance was 
planned on her return to Pyongyang. But, at that time, factionalism was rife, 
and Choe was targeted as the Soviet faction moved against South Korean art- 
ists and writers. According to the former deputy minister of culture Chong 
Ryul, attempts were made to cancel the celebration on the spurious grounds 
that the political content in Choe’s choreography was inadequate, and be- 
cause she was promiscuous and therefore should not be held in high regard.** 
But she sought and received protection from Kim II Sung (Yi Chdlju 1966, 
34-38; see also Myers 1994, 80; Gabroussenko 2010, 146-48). In 1955 she 
was back in the ascendant, and was appointed a people’s artist, but at the end 
of 1957, both she and An Mak were attacked as being bourgeois (Scalapino 
and Lee 1972, vol. 2, 884-85, 901; Myers 1994, 90-93; Szalontai 2005, 132). 
An had been critical of Pyongyang’s isolationism, the result of what he 
regarded as a narrow interpretation of nationalism marking the beginnings 
of juche, and had sought ways to challenge it. Choe, meanwhile, is thought 
to have criticized new dance works that involved mass performances, partic- 
ularly “Chollima/Flying Horse,’ on the grounds that they lacked an artistic 
aesthetic. But her work “Pak Hy6énchon, based on a historical figure, was 
criticized for lacking revolutionary optimism, while “Chollima” went ahead. 
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Choe lost her seat on the Supreme People’s Assembly, and An was removed 
both as deputy minister and as dean of the Pyongyang Music and Dance 
College. 

Choe was back in the spotlight by 1961. But she was attacked once more 
in March 1962 for immorality (Myers 1994, 143). This time there was to 
be no reprieve. By 1964 her name had vanished from dance commentaries 
and programs. In November 1967 the Asahi Shimbun newspaper reported 
that An and Choe had been rearrested (cited in Tai Kawabata 2000), and 
stories began to circulate that both had been executed (see, e.g., Takashima 
and Chong 1994, 214; Hwang Kyéngsuk 1994, 119). However, a gravestone 
for Choe exists in Pyongyang, and this, although it may be questioned as to 
whether it actually dates from the 1960s, records that she died of ill-health on 
August 8, 1969. 


North Korean dance: An overview 


Dance had been institutionalized by the time Choe died, but her influence 
remained. Training was within the Pyongyang Music and Dance College, 
and state companies with dance troupes included the National Theater, the 
Mansudae Art Troupe, and, from the 1970s, the Sea of Blood Company. To 
conclude Chapter 7, then, I briefly consider what dance has become. 

In June 1992 the composer Kim Won’gyun described to me how dance 
functioned in revolutionary operas: 


We use many different types of Korean dance in our operas. The impor- 
tant thing about dance is that it provides additional characterization; 
it reflects on what is in the minds of the characters. In “Sea of Blood,’ a 
woman is the main character. She is sent to prison, where . .. she dreams, 
and in that [scene] we use dance. It is important that the dance expresses 
her psychological state. 


This, however, is not what the “Chunhyangjon” scene excerpted in Notation 
7.1 attempts. “Azaleas of the Homeland” also occupies different territory, even 
as it previews the perspectives of revolutionary operas and may have been 
in Kim’s mind when he made the above comment. The first revolutionary 
opera, “Sea of Blood,” is echoed in its theme, since “Azaleas” is set during the 
colonial period and is about the women’s volunteer force that Mother (and, 
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according to the official history, Kim Il Sung’s mother, Kang Pansok) joined. 
The first scene of “Azaleas” includes a celebrated song from which the dance 
takes its title, composed by Chong Seryong (b. 1930) in 1968. This is rem- 
iniscent of “Song of Sea of Blood,” which, as noted in Chapter 6, was itself 
developed from Séng Tongch'un's “I Keep My Red Spirit Single-Heartedly,’ 
written close to the same time. The scene depicts the lakeside, rising from 
the volcanic crater atop Mount Paektu, the shore covered by pink azaleas in 
full bloom, anticipating the field of flowers that would soon be used to open 
the third opera, “The Flower Girl” The volunteers “press their faces on the 
mother earth for joy and feel the warmth of the motherland to the marrow” 
(Yun 1987, 25). To North Korean audiences, this is a reminder that the 
guerrillas, led by Kim II Sung, supposedly had their bases on Mount Paektu. 

As the cult of Kim Jong Il became more entrenched, Kim II Sung’s wife 
and Kim Jong II’s mother, Kim Jong Suk, and her women’s guerrilla group, 
needed to be championed. So, in the second scene, “Nuni naerinda/Snow 
Falls,” female dancers become the guerrillas, descending from the moun- 
tain like angels, evoking the mythical Tan’gun, wearing white diaphanous 
costumes with long, floating sleeves. As the sleeves are thrown into the air, 
in a development of Choe’s “Sugdn chum,’ we return to a dance showcased 
in the second opera, “True Daughter,’ but the music is an arrangement of Ri 
Myonsang’s eponymous 1965 song given in Notation 1.2. The backdrop at 
the scene’s end is Pyongyang, as rebuilt by Kim II Sung, foreshadowing the 
conclusion to “True Daughter,’ but replete with post-liberation monuments. 
The third scene, “K’ich'um/Dance of Winnowing;’ opens as a bright red sun 
rises, signifying Kim I] Sung as the sustainer of life. The final scene of “The 
Flower Girl” is based ona similar idea. 

In “Azaleas,” each dancer holds a winnowing fan, using it to update Choe’s 
“Puchae chum” fan dance, which in turn will feature in two operas. The fourth 
and final scene, “Sagwa p'ungnyon/Bumper Harvest of Apples,” invokes more 
memories, particularly of Choe’s dance with the hourglass-shaped double- 
headed drum, “Changgo chum? The published score is prefaced with the 
obligatory quote from a leader, in which Kim Jong II claims credit for in- 
spiring its creation. He calls “Azaleas” revolutionary (hyéngmy6ng), a de- 
velopment of national (minjok) dance, written in accordance with juche 
ideology. The same claims are made in an article by Choe Stinggtin in the 
journal Chos6én yesul (1972/2). But, as with several revolutionary operas, 
there is a hidden link to China, and to a model Cultural Revolution work, 
“Azalea Mountain,’ set at the same time and telling, similarly, of a peasant 
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self-defense force. In fact, a Korean-language version of this was prepared 
and performed in Yanji, in China’s Korean Autonomous Region, in 1974.4 

The characteristics of settled North Korean dance, once juche ideology 
was in place, can be outlined by placing “Azaleas” next to revolutionary 
operas and other key dance works, such as 1964’s “Konan tii haenggun/ 
March of Trouble” (which again depicts guerrilla activity in the 1930s; 
see Kim Chiaewon 2018, 72-74) and the 1974 “Labor of Kangs6n,” which 
memorializes Kim I] Sung’s on-the-spot guidance. In dance, themes are 
rationed, and model dances are in place. Also, much as with songs, to be so- 
cialist as well as nationalist requires dance to be functional, embedding seeds 
within a clearly articulated story, and balancing characterization and action 
with movements that mix dances of other socialist states with postures—and 
aesthetic elements—from the Korean folk tradition, or, rather, their staged 
interpretations initiated by Choe Siinghti. The latter satisfies the juche de- 
mand for popular and populist creation, while functionality requires realism 
(the firing of rifles or the shoveling of coal, and strong movements framed 
through straight lines). 

In contrast, artistry expects elegant movements, in which curved fingers 
and small foot shuffles subtly suggest characterization and action. These 
might normally be seen as contradictory, but revolutionary operas intro- 
duced the concept of “dance identity” (ch’'umséng) in an attempt to square 
realism with artistry. And, as group dances replaced solo dances, much as 
ensembles and orchestras replaced solo instrumental performances, system- 
atization, order, and consistency were required. Improvisation was removed 
and rhythmic foundations (changdan, the rhythmic codes that underpin 
traditional Korean music, or regular Western meters) strengthened, while 
dance notation using the chamo p’yogibop system ensured consistency— 
though, seemingly, the notation system was used only from 1987 onward 
(after Hwang Kyongsuk 1994, 2004; Yi Pyéngok 2002). The resulting culture 
of dance stands at some distance from dance in South Korea, about which the 
northern perspective is not positive. Indeed, an article in the journal Chosén 
yesul in December 1985, argued that today’s South Korean dance profanes 
the nation, absorbs corrupt practices from America, and remains feudalistic, 
caught in a time warp that has no place in the modern world. That is, the 
modern world as interpreted within the isolationist ideology of juche. 


8 
Composing the Nation 


Our understandings of “composer” and “composition” reflect European 
Enlightenment celebrations of individual creativity. In old Korea, a piece of 
music was transmitted, inherited, and developed over time, but it often had 
no named creator, except perhaps the king during whose reign it suppos- 
edly originated. Western art music arrived late, and Korean composers and 
musicians began to develop competence in it only at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century. Kim Inshik (1885-1963) is normally remembered as the first 
Korean composer. As a child, he took music lessons in Pyongyang from two 
Christian missionaries, and is credited with composing the first Korean 
song in a Western style, “Student’s Song,” a school song (changga) written in 
1903 (see Chapter 1). He moved to Seoul, where he became a violinist and 
composer, taking part in concerts and teaching at a short-lived music insti- 
tute that opened in 1909, the Choyang Club (Choson kurakpu). Two addi- 
tional composers, Chéng Sain (1881-1958) and Paek Uyong (1880-1930'), 
emerged out of a Western-style military band established in Seoul in 1901, 
trained by the German Franz Eckert. Chong remained close to the band 
until it faltered when, as Japan tightened its grip on the Korean peninsula, 
the royal court struggled to pay for it. One sheet of notation for a piano piece 
by Paek is reproduced in a book by the South Korean musicologist Chang 
Sahun (1974, 208), and a brief article by Mun Hay6n in the North Korean 
journal Choson timak (1965/11-12, 32-33) confirms his socialist credentials, 
although it also names three works that indicate both a colonial accommoda- 
tion and arrangements of older literati music.” During the period of Japanese 
control over Korea, many more composers emerged, embracing the work 
concept of Western art production. Mostly, they studied in Japan, where 
they were trained to create pastiches of Western art music, using a tonal and 
harmonic vocabulary that, from a European perspective, would be deemed 
stuck somewhere in the mid-nineteenth century. After liberation in 1945, 
the initial aim in Pyongyang was to continue along the same path, gradually 
building the competence of composers, although the conduit for knowledge, 
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training, and expertise shifted from Japan to the Soviet Union. This chapter 
explores how composition activities developed. 


Learning to compose 


Within four years of liberation, by the end of 1949, Ri Hirim (1956) reports 
that works by Russian composers, including Ashrafi, Dargomizhsky, 
Glinka, Ivanov, Kabalevsky, Mussorgsky, Radishchev, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Shostakovich, and Tchaikovsky, had already been performed in Pyongyang, 
alongside eighteenth- and nineteenth-century European repertoire by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Lyadov, and Liszt. Retrospectively, Rim Kwangho 
(2014, 138-44) asserts that by the 1960s the Central Symphony Orchestra 
(Chungang kyohyang aktan), known in more recent times as the National 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Kungnip kyohyang aktan), was sufficiently ac- 
complished to perform complex works such as Beethoven's Fifth and Ninth 
Symphonies, and Tchaikovsky’s Sixth. Composition activity rapidly devel- 
oped. Shin Toson’s (1924-1975) accomplished First Symphony, for example, 
was written in 1955 and published and first performed in Pyongyang in 
1958 (with a front page giving both the title and author in Korean, Russian, 
Chinese, and English).° The first performance was poor, according to Choe 
Ryongnin in Chos6én timak (1959/4, 38-40), but April 1959 brought a much 
more accomplished reading. 

Born in Hamgyéng Province, Shin had joined the Korean People’s Army 
Ensemble (Chos6n inmingun hyépchudan) in 1947, and two years later he 
was one of the first to be sent to Moscow for training under the new cultural 
exchange program signed by Pyongyang. On his return to North Korea, he 
worked at the National Arts Theater and at the state broadcaster, and was 
soon central within the Korean Composers’ Union, where his works were 
cited and his articles frequently published within its journal, Choson timak. 
He cowrote, with the song composer Ri Myénsang, the 1958 version of the 
opera “Millima iyagi hara/Oh! Tell the Forest,’ some 14 years before the rev- 
olutionary opera of the same name. He was appointed a merit artist in 1961. 
His symphony is a conventional, four-movement work. The first movement is 
in a textbook sonata form: a short introduction precedes a 4/4 allegro exposi- 
tion that switches between G major and G minor in its two melodic subjects, 
then there is a 3/4 development section followed by a standard recapitulation. 
The second movement is a scherzo and trio, while the slow third movement 
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is in 6/8 but develops material taken from the first movement's first subject. 
Ideas from the first movement also return in the finale. The movements are 
not programmatic, and the harmonic language matches the standard text for 
budding composers first published by the so-called “Brigade of the historical- 
theoretical cathedral of the Moscow Conservatoire” in 1939. Much the same 
applies to a second work cited on his merit artist plaque, a violin sonata.* 
Similarly, two of the three string chamber works published in a 1959 
collection°—Cho Kils6k’s first string quartet, and Hong Sup’yo’s (1926-1976) 
two-movement “sketch” (sopum), both written in 1956—adopt the same mu- 
sical language. Cho, whose 1958 song cowritten with Kim Wongyun was men- 
tioned in Chapter 1, had been born in Woénsan, Kangwon Province. He first 
studied composition at what was then the Pyongyang Music School, and was 
sent to the Soviet Union in 1948 (to Leningrad rather than Moscow), where his 
graduation piece six years later was the symphonic poem “Chogugiil wihayo/To 
the Motherland” (1954). He returned to a teaching position at his alma mater. 
Along with instrumental compositions such as the quartet, his output includes 
some 40 songs, folk song arrangements for piano, and a string orchestra folk 
song medley (1954). The medley became a model for other composers. The 
quartet follows a conventional three-movement form. The first movement is 
a straight sonata. The exposition opens with a pastoral allegro melody carried 
by the first violin, while the second violin and viola provide supporting fills 
built from quaver/eighth notes. There is a hint of folk song in the accompani- 
ment. Shifting from the opening G major, the second subject starts in B minor 
(bar 33), with the viola providing a foundation beneath a canon between first 
and second violins. The development section begins in C major (bar 58) but 
moves through F, D}, E, A, C# and D before returning to G at the start of a false 
recapitulation (bar 97); the proper recapitulation arrives at bar 110. The most 
interesting aspect of the movement is its shifting tonality, restlessly exploring 
distant keys in a manner far beyond what was normal among his compatriots. 
Chos second movement, labeled as a recitative and lullaby, bears a striking 
resemblance to Shostakovich’s Second String Quartet (opus 68, composed in 
1944). Chos movement opens andante in a minor tonality, presenting plenty 
of first violin virtuosity as well as contrasting rubato passages above languid 
but unadorned supporting chords from the trio. A central lullaby is cast in 
5/4, unusual in Korea when duple and triple meters remained normal, but man- 
aging to keep a well-known melody. So far, then, Cho has revealed a confident 
and creative mind. The finale opens with an echo of a traditional rhythmic 
cycle, tongsalp'uri (often referred to by northern musicologists as salpuri), with 
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hemiola cutting across the 12/8 meter. Most of the movement is fugal: begin- 
ning in bar 5, the second violin gives the first statement of the subject, followed, 
four bars later, by the viola, then, after a brief augmentation, by first violin and 
finally cello; an episode brings the fugue back stretto (bar 31), then the full sub- 
ject is restated on all four instruments in turn (bar 41 onward). The fugal sub- 
ject, however, is more melodic than, say, that of a Baroque composer, and sticks 
within straightforward tonality. The reason is revealed when the mood changes 
and the quartet launches into an unadorned folk song, “Toraji/Bellflower” (bar 
61). This popular folk song was growing in importance in North Korea, and over 
the next decades it would be a favorite in arrangements for reformed national 
instruments (such as the ongnyugiim harp-zither arrangement excerpted in 
Notation 3.2). “Bellflower” eventually subsides through contrapuntal exchanges 
to a restatement of the fugue (bar 97). At bar 121 the two come together, dem- 
onstrating that the fugal subject is in reality merely a variation on “Bellflower” 
as the cello plays the folk song below the first violin’s fugue (Notation 8.1). 
The whole of the finale is pentatonic, abandoning the modulations and chro- 
maticism of the first two movements, and this, together with viola rhythmic 
punctuations, reflects how Soviet composers had long discovered that the re- 
quirement for “realism” within socialist realism could be satisfied by including 
folk song melodies. In respect to the Soviet Union, Frolova-Walker cites the fol- 
lowing, from a 1944 article by the musicologist Boris Asafyev (1884-1949): 


How can we explain that constant, profound attraction to pesennost’ [song- 
fulness] which is always felt by every Russian musician? . . . The deeper 
and the more rooted the song melodies of the people are, and the purer 
they are in the sense of the authenticity of their [essential] intonation .. . 
the stronger the attraction. (Frolova-Walker 2007, 263, citing Asayef, “O 
russkoy presennosti”) 


Rim (2014, 93-137) argues retrospectively that, during the colonial pe- 
riod, music for national (Korean) instruments, minjok kiak, had been largely 
ignored by composers as they attempted to master Romantic pastiche, imag- 
ining themselves wearing the wigs of Mozart or Beethoven, writing for for- 
eign (Western) instruments. He echoes Kim II Sung’s warnings against 
resurrectionism and revivalism, however, which signaled potential dangers 
for those who chose to adapt local melodies. An alternative approach, then, 
was to be more progressive, and this is exactly what Hong Sup’yo attempts in 
his “sketch.” Expressionist and through-composed, it keeps no single song- 
like melody for any extended period. The brief folk-song-like cello opening 
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Notation 8.1 Cho Kilsok’s (1926-1996) First String Quartet (1956), extract 
from third movement. 


moves between minor and major, and soon descends to shifting chromati- 
cism (in, for example, bar 41); the fifth bar becomes the basis for a new motif 
at bar 49, and this returns in bar 75 before the coda explores implications of 
some of its components (bar 83). The second movement, although prima- 
rily a fugal extemporization punctuated by descending bass lines that make 
use of Pythagorean circles of fifths, offers an introduction marked by consid- 
erable, almost Tristan-esque chromaticism: an opening Bm’ chord sounded 
across the quartet resolves to a dissonant b-f-ab-e> cluster, then moves to an 
A’ in which the bass starts by playing the major third (c4), briefly slips to 
the minor third (c), returns, then jumps up a tritone (to g) before resolving 
onto a diminished chord across all four instruments (Notation 8.2). Hong, 
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like Cho, had begun his training at the Pyongyang Music School. Born in 
Hamgyong Province, he was sent to Moscow in 1952. He was teaching violin 
back in Pyongyang by 1958, but was soon sent to the countryside, where he 
served as chair of the Musicians’ Union in Ryanggang Province—the sparsely 
populated mountainous region bordering China that includes North Korea’s 
portion of Mount Paektu. In contrast to Cho, then, and although his output 
does include songs, works for strings, and a few film scores, he lived out his 
life in semi-exile away from the center. One reason was that, like Ri Kénu, 
his composition style clashed with the blend of pastiche and functional har- 
mony that North Korea came to require as the local take on socialist realism 
evolved. 

There was, though, an alternative approach for composers; namely, to adopt 
a more literal interpretation of socialist realism. This is what the third piece 
in the 1959 collection, with its programmatic title, “P’yonji padtin chonsa/ 
Letter-Receiving Soldier,’ does. It is a short quintet, adding a double bass to 
the standard quartet, written in 1955 by Choe Sudong. Choe served in the 
Korean People’s Army, and continued to write programmatic music through 
the 1950s, with his most striking work being a symphony that premiered in 
1958, which, in a subtitle, commemorates a Korean War battle he took part 
in, “1211 Koji/Hill 1211?° “Letter-Receiving Soldier” starts allegretto, with 
urgency and shock coming in semiquaver/sixteenth-note passages that rise 
chromatically to a sudden adagio played fortissimo as the letter of the title is 
received. Calm comes with a slow 6/8 folk-song-like barcarolle reminiscent 
of West Coast fishing songs. This is given a second time (beginning in bar 
29) as the letter is re-read, then succumbs to a march (bar 45) as the soldier 
returns to his military life. A short recapitulation of thematic elements ends 
in a victorious cadence, fortissimo, in which rising flurries of semiquaver/ 
sixteenth-notes resolve, abruptly, onto a repeated tonic chord played across 
all five instruments. 

All four composers mentioned so far remained central to composition 
activity until the mid-1960s; a list of important works composed from the 
end of the Korean War, including works by all four, is given in Chosén timak 
in October 1965 (1965/10, 30-31). But from then onward, discussions of 
their works, and public concerts, were rare, until the 1980s, after the Isang 
Yun Music Research Institute (Yun Isang tmak yor’guso) had been estab- 
lished under the Ministry of Culture. In fact, from 1959 onward, once Kim 
Wongyun returned to writing songs, and as Ri Mydnsang’s star shone ever 
brighter, the pages of Chos6n timak reveal ongoing arguments. Choe’s “Letter 
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Receiving Soldier” tells a story that is easy to follow, but the legacy of Lenin’s 
criticism of vagueness in artistic works, filtered through Zhdanov and Mao,’ 
meant that North Korea's ideologues campaigned, supported by Kim and Ri, 
for compositions to communicate messages with absolute clarity. To do so, 
composers were required to embrace the Korean patang—the national char- 
acter, disposition, and temperament. But by 1965 the notion of patang had 
lost its association with discrete structural, formal, and tonal components— 
that is, the elements that could be learned in the Moscow Conservatoire and 
elsewhere, and elements that could be brought together in, say, a symphonic 
poem. Rather, within juche, patang now reflected how well-known and how 
well-loved a piece of music was by the people and, also, how appropriate its 
subject was to North Korea's revolutionary spirit (Rim 2014, 138-43). 


Songs as foundations 


Distilled down, the juche patang requirement made songs the foundations 
of every instrumental and orchestral work. Composers found themselves 
redefining composition (kus6éng), less as creation (changjak) and more as or- 
ganization, construction, or knitting together. This can be argued as being a 
return to the age-old tradition, re-establishing the dependency between in- 
heritance and innovation (in fine art, the Korean terms are kyestingséng and 
hyokshinsong; Ri and Cho 2002, 166-67).° Songs, then, became the inspira- 
tion for composers.’ Composition would henceforth prioritize arrangements 
(pyongok),not just to retain the seeds of songs, but also to enhance them by 
interpreting and illustrating them through the judicious choice of instru- 
mental settings and textures (Yiand S6 2013, 84-97). 

Bonnie Wade, in discussing the works of Japanese composers, describes 
school songs (J. shoka, K. changga) within music education as the “primary 
connection” (2014, 17-32; see, particularly, 19-20). This is arguably the case 
for North Korean composers, but juche made additional demands. First, 
a song melody must never be disguised, since to do so risked losing com- 
munion with the seeds contained in its lyrics. Second, instrumental and or- 
chestral music must be popular, coming from and being presented to workers, 
and linking to the party and leadership. Third, by the end of the 1960s, typ- 
ical melodic forms, rhythmic cycles, instrumental lines, and accompaniment 
patterns were prescribed and schematized on the basis of a sense of locality 
measured in songs (Rim 2014, 269-340). Limits were placed on modulation 
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and chromaticism, and triadic harmony was demanded to underpin melo- 
dies. Nothing must detract from the song melody, so contrapuntal lines were 
only permissible if these responded to, but did not overpower, the melody. 
However, to attest to the ever-increasing skills of instrumental musicians, a 
soloist was expected to showcase virtuosity, so instrumental works came to 
include one or more cadenzas. Composers still studied European art music, 
but they were required to confine their attention to “sincere and genuine” 
music. This could be defined in reference to a time period, because elitist 
music associated with eighteenth-century courts and twentieth-century 
avant-garde music that had never been popular with the masses was unde- 
sirable (Yi and $6 2013, 68-70). Still, the approved musical language, much 
as with Debray’s characterization of Soviet compositions (2007, 12) as well 
as with Japanese and Korean composers during colonial times, continued to 
hijack the Enlightenment. 

Models were to be used. These, inter alia, were songs by celebrated 
composers such as Kim Wongyun, Kim Oksong, and Ri Myénsang. The 
structures of orchestral and instrumental music therefore abandoned 
Western sonata and rondo forms as they upscaled song structures, taking 
as their starting point the colonial-originating yesul kayo and taejung kayo. 
Typically, as shown in Table 8.1, a colonial-era song begins with an instru- 
mental introduction based on elements of the melody, then the vocalist 
enters with a first verse and proceeds through a second and perhaps a third 
verse. An instrumental interlude might be offered before the final verse. This 


Table 8.1 Colonial-era song structures and North Korean instrumental/ 
orchestral compositions 


Colonial-Era Taejung kayo/Yuhaengga: 


—_—_——. — 
Intro Verse 1 Verse 2 Verse 3 Interlude/Instrumental Verse 3/4 Coda/Fade 


In North Korean instrumental/orchestral compositions, two possibilities are: 


Simple 
————. 
Intro Melody 1 Melody 2 Cadenza/ [Melody 3] 3 Coda 
Interlude ea 
Extended 


== Climax/ fe 


Cadenza/ 
Interlude 
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structure persists in today’s East Asian pop ballads, where the opening intro- 
duction and central interlude facilitate voiceovers by radio DJs or television 
VJs. Rim Kwangho uses this same yesul kayo and taejung kayo outline to set 
out acceptable structures for instrumental and orchestral works (2014, 197, 
229). A simple structure will cycle around repeated statements of the song 
melody: introduction, cadence, melody (first statement), cadence, melody 
(second statement), cadence, melody (third statement), coda. A more com- 
plex form will have an introduction and coda but also a ternary core with 
exposition (melody statements 1, 2, and perhaps 3), middle section (devel- 
opment, normally taken from melody statement 2 but occasionally with 
new material, building to a climax), and recapitulation (typically taken from 
melody statement 2 or 3). Cadenzas come either before the first melody state- 
ment or before the final statement (or both). 

The use of songs as foundations is evident in four instrumental pieces 
published in 1985: Pak Minhyok’s (1922-1988) “Sahyangga/Song of 
Homesickness,” Paek Kosan’s (1930-1997) “Kyoljén wi killo/Road to 
the Decisive Battle,” Kim Yon’gyu’s (b. 1939) “Mosijiil samilpo ui meari/ 
The Unforgettable Echo over Lake Samilpo,” and Kang Yongg6ol’s (b. 
1932) “Notl pikkin padaga/Looking Out to Sea.” The first three feature 
a violin soloist and the fourth a cello soloist, and the scores I bought in 
Pyongyang give piano reductions for the orchestral parts.'° The first takes 
an anonymous song of the same name reputedly written during the 1930s 
guerrilla struggle that in 1980 had also been developed as an orchestral 
piece by Ri Chéngon (1926-1996). The second sets a 1951 song by Kim 
Oksong, and the third a more recent yesul kayo art song memorializing the 
guerrilla activities of Kim Jong Suk, the first wife of Kim Il Sung and the 
mother of Kim Jong Il, at a freshwater lake on the southern side of scenic 
Mount Kimgang. Lake Samilpo, as named in the title, is today known for 
its station, which sits just north of the border with South Korea on a rail- 
road that runs down the coast—inconclusive discussions were held in 
the mid-1990s to reconnect the line across the border to facilitate South 
Korean tourism to Mount Kimgang in the North. Kim Jong Suk had pur- 
portedly led a women’s guerrilla group during the late 1930s much further 
north in the Mount Paektu area, where she met Kim II Sung, but in this 
telling, she pushed southward to engage the Japanese military. The fourth 
sets a song shared with the revolutionary opera “A True Daughter of the 
Party” as well as a 1979 orchestral composition by Ri Choéngén and Kim 
Yunbong (b. 1933). 
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Notation 8.3 Pak Minhyok’s (1922-1988) “Sahyangga/Song of Homesickness,” 
first melody statement on the violin. Excerpt from score for violin and piano 
(1985). 


The melody of “Song of Homesickness” comprises two sets of four two-bar 
phrases, each set building in volume and rising in pitch through three phrases 
and falling away in the fourth. The final phrase extends to a cadence. It is al- 
ways sung slowly and reverently, because its subject is the young Kim II Sung, 
watching his mother weep on the veranda of their Manchurian hovel, longing 
for the family home near Pyongyang from which she fled into exile. The com- 
position opens with the orchestra harmonizing the first four phrases of the 
song; the fifth phrase arrives softly, in a high octave; and the sixth falls loudly, 
with the bass taking over. Notation 8.3 enters at this point, as the violin so- 
loist plays the exact melody of the original song. The melody is repeated again, 
a horn giving the first three phrases with the soloist offering contrapuntal 
answers to each, never blurring the melody. The soloist then takes over the 
melody, and from the half-way point the melody switches between orchestra 
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and violin. Contrapuntal lines mark out the violin part when the orchestra 
has the melody, but these never threaten the melody. The composition is in 
D major, but switches to D minor for a development section that ends with 
an extended violin cadenza resolving back to D major. The recapitulation 
offers two restatements of the melody, the first elaborately marked by massive 
chords and arpeggios, and the second returning to a pianissimo violin state- 
ment that once more briefly switches between major and minor, returning us 
to a fleeting image of Kim's mother looking out from the veranda. 

Ri Choéngon’s orchestral arrangement of the same song, published in 
Choso6n timak chonjip 9 (1991, 238-61), is set in G major and opens with 
an eight-bar introduction in which shimmering strings provide a back- 
ground for harp, clarinet, and synthesizer arpeggios. The introduction 
concludes with a standard V-I perfect cadence, and then the song melody 
proper commences, played on xylophone and synthesizer, with each phrase 
answered by a descending accordion line. The orchestral strings repeat the 
melody, now with percussion articulation, and wind instruments join for 
the fourth phrase. There is a brief development section, then the orchestra 
recaps the melody, tutti. Calm is restored as a final repeat of the fourth 
through eighth phrases substitutes for a conclusion—again, this returns us to 
a fleeting image of Kim’s mother yearning for her home.'! 

“Road to the Decisive Battle” is, in the version published in 1985, cast in 
a solid F minor, the opening orchestral phrase alternating tonic and domi- 
nant chords derived from the song melody. The orchestra maintains similar 
textures throughout. A fast tempo encourages the violin to introduce double 
stops as it repeats the piano’s opening phrase, and a brief cadenza elongates 
the fourth and fifth bars. Then the full melody is heard. “Looking Out to Sea” 
starts lugubriously with nine bars of solo cello, a cadenza extending from this 
point, pizzicato chords giving way to arco double and triple stops. A slow 4/4 
sets the scene, but all changes as the orchestra enters with a familiar foxtrot- 
derived bass lifted from 1930s’ popular songs. This subsides into a second 
full melody statement. The same sameness is found elsewhere, including in 
so-called “light music” (kyéng timak) arrangements—many are included in 
volumes 13 (1997) and 14 (1998) of Choson timak chonjip. 


Upscaling songs... 


Orchestras, though, need more than song arrangements. Thought was given 
to how to extend these simple structures, and the answer was to map songs 
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to Soviet tone poems, so that compositions painted seeds and messages be- 
tween statements of song melodies. Compositions that take Ri Myonsang’s 
“Mungyong kogae/Murgyong Pass,” a song written in 1950 to commem- 
orate one of the first major battles of the Korean War (often known as the 
Battle of Sangju), illustrate this. On a mountain track some 45 miles north 
of Taegu in the last week of July 1950, as North Korean troops swept south, 
they met the recently arrived and poorly prepared United States’ Twenty- 
Fifth Infantry Division. When the Americans retreated, the confidence of 
northern forces was bolstered, because they had overcome the rump of an 
army that just five years before had defeated Japan.'* Compositions based on 
the song exist in a number of instrumental and orchestral settings, and there 
are also arrangements for large choirs and for pop bands, including today’s 
all-girl Moranbong.'? Cast in a solemn A minor, Ris original song consists 
of two sets of four phrases, each of the first comprising four 3/4 bars, and 
the second featuring two short phrases that build tension and two longer 
phrases that resolve it. The 1973 orchestral work by Kim Kilhak (1923-1993), 
which also exists for wind orchestra,!4 opens with a 20-bar introduction that 
lifts elements from the melody but constantly shifts meters between 2/4, 3/4, 
and 4/4 to establish an edgy, urgent atmosphere. The strings introduce a full 
statement of Ri’s melody, in A minor, with brief woodwind answers bridging 
from one phrase to the next. The first four phrases are then repeated on flute 
and clarinet, the strings taking over for six bars before a flautist completes 
the statement. The battle starts with a development section marked agitato 
(bar 78), building to a fast allegro with triplets against duplets, modulating 
through D minor to E minor. The battle appears won when a false recapitu- 
lation in A minor starts, the fortissimo melody now slow and ponderous (bar 
145). Tension, though, builds again, until at bar 210 the melody reasserts it- 
self, fortissimo, slow but triumphant. This is the point where the Americans 
retreat, leading to a recapitulation of the melody that stops at its penultimate 
phrase. We hear a tonic-dominant cadence (bar 230), then a pause that marks 
the victory. Violins complete the melody statement, only for a tutti cadential 
passage to interrupt them, indicating this is but one skirmish in what will be 
a protracted conflict. The piece continues for a further 12 bars. 

Ri’s “Nuni naerinda/Snow Falls” (1965; see Chapters 1 and 7) has proved 
a popular subject.!° The lyrics remember the women’s volunteer force of the 
1930s, gathered on Mount Paektu, raising flags and marching out to engage 
the Japanese aggressors. This was a force led in some later tellings by Kim Jong 
Suk, Kim II Sung’s first wife and Kim Jong II’s mother. The song encourages 
melancholic interpretations: snow falls in the depth of the night, and the 
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volunteers are camped far from home, occupying barely adequate hide-outs. 
And the lyrics encourage settings that build to a military march, reflecting the 
steely determination of the volunteers. In 1979, Kim Yonggyu (1927-1989) 
penned an orchestral version that mixed national with Western instruments. 
This was published in Chos6n timak chénjip 8 (1991, 427-64). Similar to other 
ensemble and orchestral versions, Kim sets the scene with a short, ethereal in- 
troduction played on strings, harp, and vibraphone. Violins start the melody 
in bar 6, and second and third statements are given from bar 18 onward on 
national flutes (tanso and chédae), and from bar 31 by the full string section. 
An allegro middle section, built from elements of the melody, begins in bar 44, 
still anchored within the E minor that has proven unmovable since the intro- 
duction. This leads to a fortissimo climax, descending chromatically (bar 121). 
A B-minor march commences at bar 141, its melody derived from the song’s 
third phrase. The full song melody returns, triumphant but now in G minor 
(bar 209), which dissolves in a six-bar codetta that brings resolution. 

Several composers have been mentioned in the above paragraphs. Ri 
Chongon and Pak Minhyok were born in Hamgyéng Province to the east, 
Kim Yunbung and Kim Kilhak in P’yongan Province to the west, and Paek 
Kosan in Pyongyang. Ri came from a farming family, but by 1946 he was 
enrolled in a business school in Seoul. He trained as a singer (a bass) and an 
educator. During the Korean War he moved to Pyongyang, where he joined 
the National Arts Theater. In 1954, after a short period in China, he took over 
as head of the theater section for the Korean Musicians’ Union, and by 1962 
he had been made a merit artist. Titles of his early songs show consistent sup- 
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port for the regime: “Paektusan/Mount Paektu,’ “Chos6n iii ssaunda/Struggle 
of Korea,’ “Stingnirtil hyanghayo/Facing Victory.’ By the 1970s he was com- 
posing with the Sea of Blood Opera Company. Pak left for Tokyo to study 
violin in 1940. He returned to Hamgyong in 1948 after spending a period 
playing in a Seoul theater. By 1951 he had joined the Korean People’s Army 
orchestra, becoming its director in 1961. Many of his pieces are for wind or- 
chestra, although he also wrote songs. He was appointed merit artist in 1964. 
Kim Yunbung spent much of his childhood in China. He took up the 
trumpet when he returned to his natal Shintiju on the northwestern border in 
1946, and he spent the war years in a choral ensemble. He joined the National 
Arts Theater in 1955, then entered Pyongyang Music College. He graduated 
in 1961 and was sent to Moscow for further training in 1964. By 1984 he was 
a people's artist. Kim Kilhak enrolled at a business school in Pyongyang in 
1935, but briefly traveled to Japan to study music in 1942. A lack of funds 
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forced a speedy return, and by the time the Korean War broke out he was 
teaching music at a school in Hwanghae Province. When the armistice was 
signed in 1953, he was chair of the local musicians’ union in Nampo to the 
southwest of Pyongyang, and by October that same year he had been pro- 
moted to the national union’s committee. He was appointed merit artist in 
1962 and people's artist in 1982. Again, Paek was introduced to the violin at 
the age of four, and thereafter studied in Pyongyang, but also in China and 
Japan, graduating in Harbin in 1946. He returned to a performing position in 
Pyongyang in 1951, and was sent to Moscow for further training. Although 
back in Pyongyang in 1954, he won prizes in Moscow in 1957 and Prague in 
1958. Later, appointed first a merit and then a people’s artist, he worked as 
violinist and composer with the Mansudae Art Troupe. Lastly, Kim Yonggyu 
and Kim Yorgyu both hailed from Seoul. Kim Yonggyu trained and worked 
there until he moved northward during the Korean war, and he later com- 
posed for the operas “Sea of Blood, “The Flower Girl,” and “Oh! Tell, as well 
as for “Yonp’ung Lake.” Kim Yor’gyu graduated from Pyongyang Music and 
Dance College in 1963. His songs, with suitably ideological titles and lyrics 
about the army, people’s happiness, and so on, began to circulate a couple of 
years before 1963, and during the 1970s he worked with both the Mansudae 
Art Troupe and the Sea of Blood Opera Company. He was rewarded by 
appointments as a merit then a people’ artist. 


... Back to symphonies 


A tone poem is cast in a single movement, but symphonies, as the bread 
and butter of national orchestras and as works that mark out an orchestra’s 
achievement, must be more expansive. A form was therefore needed to fur- 
ther upscale song structures by linking a series of movements. So, in 1973, 
Kim Yonggyu joined Kim Yunbung to write a symphony based on the rev- 
olutionary opera “Sea of Blood.”!° The opera had premiered two years ear- 
lier. Again, in 1985, Kim Yongyu joined the P’y6ngan-born Kang Kichang (b. 
1934) to compose a “Flower Girl” symphony. Each movement of both sym- 
phonies takes a specific element from the donor opera, painting scenes but 
retaining the melodies of key songs that foreground the ideological seeds. In 
“Sea of Blood,” the first movement sets the scene, taking as its basis the core 
song, “P’i padaga/Song of Sea of Blood” The second zooms in on the song 
originally written for the film made prior to the opera, “I Keep My Red Spirit 
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Single-Heartedly,’ and the third depicts how villagers rise up to fight along- 
side guerrillas and triumph over the Japanese (“Hyéngmyong ui kich’i/Flag of 
Revolution’). “The Flower Girl” has four movements, “Kkot sashio/Selling 
Flowers, “Kkotkwa kachi piyénan chéngs6ng/Like Flowers, Blooming 
Whole-Heartedly? “Oméni ii chugtim/Mother’s Death,” and “Hyéngmyéng 
ui kkotssiastl ppuryogandane/ The Flowers of Revolution Have Taken Root.” 

Both symphonies are scored for Western orchestras but add national 
flutes (the tanso and three sizes of chdédae). In essence, scene painting allows 
a movement to extend beyond the confines of a song’s short melody. The 
second movement of “Sea of Blood” illustrates the blueprint: a short intro- 
duction, the song melody heard on winds plus violins (bar 8), a repeat of 
the melody by full orchestra (bar 24), a development section based on the 
opening ascending melodic phrase building to an allegro, a fortissimo climax 
(the latter, at bar 90), and a recapitulation of the melody played in strident 
octaves (bar 104). Each melody statement retains the G-minor key. Scene 
painting is at its most developed in the first movement, which portrays the 
oppression of Koreans as their village is set ablaze by the Japanese. The intro- 
duction, in A minor, reproduces the first, questioning, leitmotif of the core 
song before recapitulating elements from the opera’s overture. A modulation 
to A major announces the song (bar 27). Then, the pace builds as the second, 
answering, leitmotif of the core song is explored (bars 60-83), subsiding to 
the familiar lullaby, “Chajangga” (beginning at bar 84). The movement ends 
with a restatement of the core song, again in A major (bar 140). The third 
movement is built around the opera's march, signaling and painting the revo- 
lution and building to a suitable climax. Within this, though, the core theme 
returns, as a lyrical centerpiece (bars 138-75). “The Flower Girl” symphony 
adopts much the same approach. The opera's core song appears in the first 
movement at bar 18, played on solo chédae flute, and is repeated in fuller or- 
chestration from bar 34 onward. The slow, mournful third movement paints 
sadness and loss as Mother dies. And the final movement is a suitably milita- 
ristic 4/4 march, except for that most famous offstage chorus, “Every Spring,” 
which breaks through in a triumphant 3/4 statement (bar 133). 


Isang Yun, from South to North 
The most celebrated Korean composer of the twentieth century was Isang 


Yun (1917-1995). Although from the mid-1950s resident in Berlin, in later 
years he was a regular visitor to Pyongyang, where he was allocated a house 
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near the diplomatic quarter. Marking his importance, the Isang Yun Music 
Research Institute was established in 1979—Ri Konu worked there in his 
last years alongside other composers and two divisions of musicologists and 
musicians devoted, respectively, to national music and Western music. The 
institute produced a journal, known initially as Umak yon'gu (Music Study) 
and later as Umak segye (Music World), which returned to territory previ- 
ously occupied by Chos6n timak, including analyses of twentieth-century in- 
strumental and orchestral music, in addition to the standard reviews of songs 
and song performances. The institute also sponsored an annual festival of 
Yun's music, and held occasional academic conferences. It was closed in 1994, 
following the death of Kim II Sung; Yun was criticized for not attending Kim's 
funeral, although he had been hospitalized for much of the year and was un- 
able to travel to Pyongyang until November (when he dutifully laid a wreath 
before Kim’s massive bronze statue; as reported in the Pyongyang Times, 
November 26, 1994). The mid-1990s were, though, difficult times, and when 
the institute reopened after Yun’s own death, in 1997, it lost much of its pro- 
file and prestige, its journal now in the main reporting and reviewing events. 

Yun had been born in Korea's southeast. His hometown was T’ongyong, 
South Kyéngsan Province, in today’s South Korea. The graves of his 
ancestors were there and, keeping tradition, that was where he would hope to 
be buried. He grew up in an aristocratic family and learned Western music. 
He went to Japan, where he studied cello and composition, first in Osaka 
(1935-1937) and then with Tomojir6 Ikenouchi in Tokyo (1939-1941). Back 
in Korea, he first taught in the southeast, writing, among other pieces, the 
school song still used at Tongyéng Girls’ High School. He was appointed to 
a post at Seoul National University in 1953. Before then, in 1950, five of his 
yesul kayo art songs, conforming to the style fashionable at the end of the co- 
lonial period, were published under the title “Talmuri/The Moon's Halo.’!” 
These compare with the genre as it evolved with Ri My6nsang and others in 
Pyongyang; in general they are more advanced, to the extent that they feature 
more regular modulations (some hinted at, some fully worked out), consid- 
erable chromaticism, and an extensive and varied range of piano techniques. 
For example, “Talmuri,’ one of the five, is in a solid B minor, but plays with 
shifts between gi and g#, deriving, respectively, from the ascending and de- 
scending melodic minor scale. It hints at modulations to E minor. The fluid 
piano accompaniment flits between triadic chords, arpeggios, and filigree 
patterns. Also in the set, “P’yonji/Letter” moves between A minor, E minor, 
and, briefly, Ab minor, while the introduction to “Nagtine/Wayfarer” opens 
with a series of ninth and eleventh chords that create a fluid tonality suited for 
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the song’s subject. The flexibility, the richness of the piano accompaniments, 
and the tonal contrasts suggest much promise. And that promise began to be 
fulfilled in a string quartet (1955) and piano trio (1956). 

Yun was awarded the Seoul Prize, and this allowed him to travel to Paris 
in 1956 to study European avant-garde composition. He soon moved to 
Germany, where he learned serialism from Josef Rufer and Boris Blacher. 
He had actually encountered Rufer’s text, Die Komposition mit zwolf Tonen 
(Composition with Twelve Tones), in Japanese translation back in East Asia, 
where it had been published in 1954, and he used serialism—which as an 
avant-garde technique distant from socialist realism never became part of 
the North Korean musical vocabulary—in works such as “Musik fiir sieben 
Instrumente” (1959) and his Third String Quartet (1959). He felt, though, that 
strict serialism stifled creativity, and looked back to Korea for a different inspi- 
ration, finding it, in 1963, in two discrete places. First, on his first trip to North 
Korea, he encountered tomb paintings of four mythical animals in the largest 
of the late Kogury6 period (550-660 cE) Kangsé chambers: a blue dragon, 
black turtle/serpent, white tiger, and red phoenix (Rinser 2010, 108-12). 
Today, the Kangs6 tomb complex is a UNESCO World Heritage Site as well as 
a National Property of North Korea. Second, to help him produce a set of two 
radio programs for WDR Kéln in 1963, “Musik und Instrumente des alten 
Korea,’ he requested a set of LPs of traditional court and literati music be sent 
from Seoul. These featured musicians associated with the National Gugak 
Center, the successor to court music institutes stretching back many centu- 
ries. According to his sound engineer in Berlin, Wolfgang Viewig, Yun trea- 
sured these LPs for many years (personal communication, September 1997). 
Two observations are pertinent. First, during the colonial period, court insti- 
tute activities were limited. Further decline in the immediate postwar years, 
followed by a forced decampment to a small building in the Pusan enclave 
during the Korean War, meant that few Koreans experienced court music 
in concert. Also, given that it constituted part of the failure of precolonial 
Korea, many of those working with Western music rejected it. Although some 
have argued to the contrary, there is little reason to suppose Yun had much 
knowledge of it. Second, in the 1950s, notably at the new music festivals of 
Darmstadt and elsewhere, and including at their American equivalents, Asian 
composers such as Yun, but also the Chinese Chou Wen-chung (1923-2019), 
the Filipino José Maceda (1917-2004), and the Japanese Toru Takemitsu 
(1930-1996), were encouraged by Western mentors to find personal voices 
resonant with their homelands.!* Yun, then, was not alone in doing so. 
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In Germany, creating innovative new music attracted commissions; in- 
deed, the musical avant-garde was embraced as part of post-1945 Cold War 
politics (Carroll 2003; Beal 2006; Adlington 2013b, 87-95).’? As Yun found 
a personal language, he gained both success and moderate financial security, 
anda group of musicians, publishers, and intellectuals coalesced around him. 
Central to this language was a technique he termed Haupttone, a focus on 
central tones. In East Asian court music, tones have identity independent of 
melodic context, an identity enhanced by ornamentation and dynamic shifts. 
Yun expanded ornament complexes into long, elastic melodic fragments— 
a “microcosm within a macrocosm” was how he explained it in a 1993 lec- 
ture. He divided ensembles into three blocks of soft and steady strings, brash 
and thrusting brass, and flickering, uneasy woodwind. He also subjugated 
structure to a Taoist perception of flow—the notion of tapping into a sonic 
stream at a certain point and exiting it at another point. This notion meant 
that, although some pieces have titles, he favored absolute music.*? And he 
constructed sonic images drawn from Korean tradition, particularly court 
music—drum and clapper strikes, ornaments, breathy noise, the sound that 
silk strings produce when plucked—so that, to Western audiences, he became 
a Korean composer. But, since his sonic borrowings were devoid of context, 
to Korean audiences he remained a Western composer (Howard 1999). 

Yun’s music sits far removed from socialist realism. It is rarely lyrical, 
since ornamentation, elaborated through Hauptténe, trumps melodic flow. 
His characteristic use of sound blocks evades familiar tonality. But, while 
his music has little in common with the artistic conventions of North Korea, 
once settled in Berlin and after a military dictatorship took control in Seoul, 
he became more political (Rinser 2010, 158).7! He took on an oversight role 
for South Koreans resident in Germany, many of whom worked as miners 
under restrictive contracts negotiated by the southern government to gen- 
erate foreign currency.”* Like many others, he would cross to East Berlin, 
because it offered cheap shopping, but there he made contact with North 
Korean diplomats. He visited North Korea in 1963, at the invitation of an old 
friend. Then, in 1967, as part ofa clampdown ordered by Seoul, he was tricked 
into visiting the South Korean consulate and was kidnapped—held against 
his will, drugged, forcibly taken back to Seoul, and imprisoned.** Tried on 
charges of sedition and treason, prosecutors demanded the death penalty, 
but he was sentenced to life imprisonment. His wife, Yi Suja, was similarly 
tricked into returning, and she was imprisoned and given a three-year sen- 
tence.”4 A campaign was mounted by his circle of friends in Germany, and a 
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petition for his release was signed by Hans Werner Henze, Mauricio Kagel, 
Herbert von Karajan, Ernst Krenek, Gyérgy Ligeti, Karlheinz Stockhausen, 
Igor Stravinsky, and many other distinguished musical figures. Removed to 
hospital to recover from injuries as a “wounded dragon,” he was released in 
1969. He never returned to South Korea.” 

Yun’s abduction provided an excuse for North Korea to adopt and cele- 
brate him. But it did so on its own terms: the institute's journal rarely offered 
details about his compositions, although it did carry photographs of his visits, 
lectures, and so on. More importantly, in 1992 and 1993, Yun became the sub- 
ject of four films in the series Minjokkwa unmyong (Nation and Destiny), “Yun 
sangmin/Commoner Yun” (parts 5 and 14-16). These mixed fact and fiction 
as they sought to portray clear ideological messages, and although Yun was 
present at the premiere of the first part, he kept his silence, knowing the likely 
repercussions were he to be critical, even though the fictionalized story surely 
concerned him.”° Kim Jong II intended the film series to be the longest ever 
produced, and it eventually reached 62 parts.’” Influenced by director Yamada 
Yoji’s (b. 1931) Japanese series “Otoko wa Tsurai yo/It’s Tough Being a Man,” 
which had begun in 1969 and was about a single character unsuccessful in 
love,” the Korean series tells of valor and dedication. Each part commences 
with images of peasants being marched into exile during the Korean War, 
fading to Kim Jong II’s handwritten comment that the song “Nae nara chaeillo 
choha/My Country Is the Best” reflects the reality of North Korea. 

Part 5, the first of the four about Yun, starts in the present day (that is, 
1992). Echoing the opening of “The Flower Girl” Yun, played by the actor 
S6 Kyongs6p, and his wife frolic in a field of wild flowers on a hillside out- 
side Pyongyang. Children play. He remarks, much as in the 1949 film “My 
Hometown’ or the songs “Embrace of the Motherland” and “Snow Falls,” or 
the opera “Sea of Blood,’ “This country really is the best. My place of exile is 
not my home?’ The scene cuts to the mid-1960s, and the struggles of Korean 
guest workers”? in Germany, his place of “exile” Yun petitions the South 
Korean ambassador, but word gets back to the general-turned-president Park 
Chung Hee in Seoul. Park’s wife is superstitious,*° and tells him astrologers 
have announced this is a dangerous time to overlook dissent, so Park orders 
Yun’s kidnapping. Much of the film matches what actually happened, except 
that Yun is sentenced to death, and he writes a symphony in prison that his 
wife is blocked from taking back to Germany. In reality, in prison he com- 
pleted the second in a set of two one-movement chamber operas, the set ti- 
tled “Traume/Dreams,’ which premiered in Nuremberg in February 1969.°! 
In the film, his wife crafts a flower from her hair but, unable to give it to him 
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personally, gets the head woman jailor, Ri Sukcha, to pass it to him. In the 
present day, the film shows Yun jubilantly piecing together torn scraps of 
manuscript to finish his “fifth symphony,’ a “symphony of indignation.” It 
is Tchaikovskian with hints of Rachmaninov, even as he announces it comes 
from the minjok, the Korean people. It is performed to acclaim, even though 
what we hear is completely alien to Yun’s actual music. And rather than 
relating to Yun’s real Fifth Symphony (1987), which was dedicated to world 
peace, his reflections on imprisonment came in a different composition, his 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra (1976). 

More acclaimed performances in Paris, Vienna, Sydney, and Osaka open 
Part 14 (the second film about Yun). The new general-turned-president of 
South Korea, the balding, bespectacled Chun Doo Hwan, asks Yun to re- 
turn for a concert to celebrate the upcoming Seoul Olympic Games. Chun, 
though, cemented his power by violently suppressing a citizen's revolt in 
the southwestern city of Kwangju,” and Yun has recently completed a work 
giving voice to Kwangju’s oppressed citizens, “Exemplum: In Memoriam 
Kwangju” (1981). In real life, this piece was commissioned by WDR Koln, 
and premiered in Koln in May 1981, receiving its first Pyongyang perfor- 
mance in August 1982. Music, but not a single note taken from Yun’s piece, 
accompanies images of soldiers beating and killing, juxtaposed with Chun 
visiting a temple where monks remind him that Buddhism’s fundamental 
rule is not to harm living beings. The film turns to fiction: Yun, in Berlin, has 
become guardian to two children of a colleague shot on Park’s orders—a col- 
league Yun could have saved by admitting his own guilt of associating with 
North Koreans in East Berlin—but the adopted son, now a young adult, is 
dating a fun-loving German girl. The adopted son may reflect the difficult 
relationship Yun had with his real son, Ugiong. Neither of his two children, 
Ugiong and Djong, appear in the film; in the real world, they remained in 
Korea when Yun left for Europe, but joined Yun in Berlin in July 1964. In the 
film, Yun argues with his adopted son that Koreans should be conservative 
and moral, identifying as citizens of the motherland. Meanwhile, a home- 
coming concert is being planned for him in Seoul, directed by his student 
Choéngsu. A further fictional story emerges: Yun’s four-year-old son had been 
kidnapped long before on the orders of a childless businessman, Kwak, by a 
go-between, who—spoiler alert—was the jailor Ri Sukcha in her mob years. 
The son’s former nanny is organizing the concert. Yun has lost hope of ever 
finding his son. Meanwhile, Chun owes Kwak his life, because Kwak had 
bribed the Americans during the Vietnam War, paying US$100,000 so the 
corrupt Chun would not be court-martialed. 
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Yun decides to return to Korea, but to the North, to hold a reunification 
concert. Parts 15 and 16 (the third and fourth parts) develop the fiction. The 
adopted son leaves Yun’s house to live as a German low-life, rejecting his 
Korean motherland. Chéngsu refuses to conduct Yun’s concert, because the 
South Korean government opposes reunification.*° Yun is left without a son 
and without a disciple. Ri Sukcha visits Yun, revealing she knows where his 
long-lost son is. Yun’s wife persuades Choéngsu to visit Ri in Seoul to find out 
more.*4 In a drunken stupor Ri reveals to Chongsu that he is Yun’s son. She 
whispers a lie, “Yun had no money to travel to Europe, so sold you. He sold 
you to gain his own fame.” Chéngsu phones Yun, saying, “Your son is alive, 
but dead in spirit, because you sold him.” Later, drunk, he calls Yun again, 
singing a song Yun taught him when he was four, revealing his identity. He 
rebukes Yun: “A man who stands like a gigantic statue is nothing but a mi- 
rage.” Yun is devastated. 

Yun travels to Pyongyang for the reunification concert, at which his choral 
piece “Na ti ttang, na ti minjogiyo/My Land, My People” is premiered. In re- 
ality, the concert for reunification went ahead only in 1990, after Chun had 
left office, and three years after “My Land, My People” had been premiered on 
October 5, 1987.*° In the film, Chun reads of its premiere and tells his secu- 
rity service—colloquially known as the Angibu*°—to destroy Yun. Security 
officers harness Chongsu’s anger, forcing him to call a press conference at 
which he reveals his past. Yun collapses: “I was born in South Korea but can 
no longer go there. Where is my motherland?” Kwak, meanwhile, confronts 
Chun, who refuses to back down, despite his debt to Kwak; Kwak sends his 
lackeys to kill Ri, but before she dies she confesses the truth to Chongsu, who, 
in turn, sees he has been tricked. He tries to leave Seoul to reconcile with Yun 
in Berlin. Angibu officers stop him. “Mean bastards!” he shouts, “How can 
I call South Korea my motherland?” Chun tries once more to persuade Yun 
to return, but Yun insists Chun must first accept he has massacred his own 
citizens in Kwangju. The film ends as Yun announces, “A musician who is not 
concerned with the nation’s destiny cannot be considered an artist.” 

“Yun Sangmin” creates an imaginary composer who is an exemplary pro- 
letarian, a mix, as discussed in Chapter 5 in respect to revolutionary operas, 
of a real-life character of distinction and a constructed embodiment of the 
socialist ideal. But, to reiterate, Yun’s music is distant from anything permis- 
sible in North Korea. The consequence is that the films contain no music by 
Yun. Three works he supposedly wrote are performed but, still, not one note 
is by him. Three other composers are credited with the soundtrack for all four 
parts (Ri Chongo, Séng Tongch’'un, and Ko Suyéng), with others contributing 
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segments (Chon Chiangil, Kim Yongs6n, Kim Ch’angg6l, and Ku Stinghae). 
How, then, can Yun be celebrated in Pyongyang, when his music is not ide- 
ologically acceptable? Not only does his complex, avant-garde style exceed 
what is allowed, but even his European mentors once told him to simplify it, 
and there were occasions when European musicians refused to play it (Rinser 
2010, 101, 121-23). The annual festival held in his honor in Pyongyang did 
include his compositions, but not other avant-garde music; instead, it fell back 
on what was approved under Stalin in Soviet times, so that the 1989 festival, 
for example, juxtaposed a few Yun works with Beethoven, Bruch, Dvorak, and 
Tchaikovsky. It is questionable how many North Koreans have ever encoun- 
tered his music; only a small number of the Pyongyang elite are invited to the 
festival, and I have found no evidence that his music has been broadcast.°” 

Yun did write two narrative pieces that pushed the political agenda 
approved by Pyongyang, “Exemplum” (1981) and “My Land, My People” 
(1987). Both have been recorded in Pyongyang (Camerata 32CM-69, 1988, 
cpo 999 047-2, n.d.).°° Arguably, both pieces dilute his writing, although 
Hyejin Yi tries to be positive, writing how “Exemplum” embraces a straight- 
forward symphonic structure using “textures and melodies sprinkled with 
iconic melodies and sound effects” (2017, 77). In an interview with me in 
October 1990, Yun remarked that South Koreans were not free to express 
their feelings, so, since he had been born on South Korean territory, “On be- 
half of the people, Iam their humble servant. I enable their voices to be heard 
throughout the world” To attempt this, he adapts his language, so that the 
Korean clappers, pak, favored from court music, now mimic gunshots, while 
tremolos, staccato notes, and filigree ornaments based on Haupttone become 
representations of trauma. Programmatic sections, titled “fierce battle” and 
“people declare their fight for justice as a trumpet plays a fanfare,” come as 
“waves” (as Walter-Wolfgang Sparrer puts it in his program note) within a 
relentless texture rather than standing as discrete sections. The notion of 
melody is not that of a song, since different orchestral parts share fragments, 
although the piece is largely monodic. The multiple instances of Hauptténe 
always remain close to the tone g (with octave displacements). The piece 
opens with the full orchestra repeatedly sounding g, in unison, a complex 
rhythmic articulation suggesting agitation and fear. Later, brass instruments 
represent the military, while strings mark the citizens. Essentially, the tex- 
ture is static, stacking (as is typical of Yun) major and minor thirds (atypical 
to Yun). A central segment tentatively moves a fraction up and down from 
the tone g, exploring a slowly evolving F#m’ chord (ft-a-c#-e ), but with the 
Hauptton rising to a, to mourn those who have been killed. 
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“My Land, My People” is an expansive four-movement work for full or- 
chestra, choir, and soloists, evoking in size and form eighteenth-century 
tradition. It sets lyrics from nine poets and writers. Yun strips back his lan- 
guage, but one senses discomfort as he tries to embrace a more standard to- 
nality around A. The texture is again static, using forceful dynamic shifts to 
sound revolution and to lament division—that is, the socialist revolution in 
North Korea, and the long-lasting division of North and South. The piece 
commences—with remnants of serialism—in the dominant (E major) but 
resolves to the tonic (A) in bar 10 as the choir joins in, sounding an open 
fifth (a + e) that omits the third (c/c#), until a bass solo alternates & (lament, 
A minor) and c (revolution, A major). Flurries from orchestral horns as- 
cend and descend before the choir attempts a stepwise melody, still far from 
a song, outlining an A-major triad (bar 21). Sudden changes in dynamics 
seem to be overplayed. The choir announces, sprechstimme and fortissimo, 
“Our race is one!” (Uri kyoreniin hanaida!). The trauma of division builds 
around minor thirds (c# + e, etc.), gets stuck on an A’ chord (a-c#-e-g; bars 
50-62), and concludes with a unison passage vacillating between major 
and minor: g-c#-g#-a. A languid second movement frames remnants of a so- 
prano yesul kayo art song, “Urintin tashi mannaya/We Will Meet Again” (bar 
65). The full movement and the explosive third movement are both titled 
“Hyonshil/ The Reality.” The finale, “Mirae/The Future,” stubbornly hangs on 
to the static A’ chord until at the very end the music rises a tone to end on a 
unison b, the choir shouting “Unification!” (Tongiriy6!). 

“My Land, My People” was designed to be performed in Pyongyang—it 
has little place in a European contemporary music festival. However, one of 
Yun's final works, “Engel in Flammen—Epilog” (1994), returns to the po- 
litical agenda of “Exemplum” and to the overt programmatic approach of 
both earlier works, but consciously incorporates European avant-gardism.*? 
Written when Yun knew he would never recover his failing health, it no 
longer needs to match ideology. It still rejects the politics of South Korea, 
but it also rejects the monochromaticism of juche. In its two contrasting 
sections, it offers a summation of the composer’s life. First is a 16-minute 
movement for orchestra, “Engel in Flammen,’ in which Yun retains his three 
standard orchestral blocks, but pares them down. Hauptténe replace melo- 
dies, as strings open with a slowly rising theme. Brass chords bring contrast, 
and then woodwind flurries mark a slight accelerando. As in his contem- 
poraneous Second Clarinet Quartet,*” Yun is writing his biography. He 
returns to his youth, until the first climax, sustained from bar 40 to bar 72, 
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signifies his maturity. The coda includes his favorite imitation of court music, 
as percussion instruments bang out a cadential idea from the ancient Rite 
to Confucius (bars 168-70). His political narrative has not moved forward 
since “My Land, My People,” and, despite the arrival of democracy in South 
Korea, he provides a program note harking back to earlier times: 


. “in Flammen” means burning, and to be precise, self-immolation. . . . 
I had in mind a scene that has happened many times in reality: pouring 
petrol over one’s body, setting light to oneself, and jumping from a high 
building while engulfed in flames. .. . To be precise, I had [in mind] the 
young people of South Korea, and the students who in spring 1991 re- 
peatedly demonstrated, and whose protests were brutally and mercilessly 
repressed. 


“Epilog” takes over, a picture of unmoving, serenely consonant, solitude. Yun 
chooses four of his favorite instruments (cello, violin, oboe, flute), adding a 
celesta, soprano, and chorus. The celesta adds color, and the soprano intones 
as ifa Buddhist nun. This is Yun’s requiem, his own funeral service. It is music 
to be heard by dead souls rather than by those in the socialist North or the 
capitalist South. The music fades to imperceptibility, as the Taoist stream 
flows away. Yun has moved beyond Pyongyang. He has also, though, rejected 
juche, rejected song culture, and rejected the requirements placed on North 
Korean composers. He no longer needs a motherland. 


9 


Songs for New Leaders 


Authorized pop 


Totalitarian states seek to control the production of literature and art. Their 
state apparatuses, as Louis Althusser (1971) has it, are repressive, reinforcing 
the class state, collectivizing and institutionalizing nationhood, elevating 
paramount leaders, and claiming authority through the judicious promo- 
tion of historical facts, myths, and legends. They impose requirements on 
writers and artists to embed ideology in literature and art, including music 
and dance. They require the portrayal of a selective view of the past tinted by 
a nostalgia that may be real or manufactured, and a projection forward to an 
idealized and utopian future that will surely come if people remain faithful to 
the leadership and its ideology. The present is claimed to be in a permanent 
state of transition, while an imagined past serves the present by elevating 
elements of a shared heritage. Conservative and restrictive mechanisms 
censor production, and those appointed to control resist development and 
change, establish models, and thereby encourage repetition. But consistency 
in ideology, policy, and control is never a given; aspects are ignored or over 
time become the focus for approbation, while social compacts with interest 
groups, and with senior and junior citizens, are regularly realigned. 

Songs become tools. Songs service the mass media, broadcasting ideology 
to the millions. Songs reinforce control, but if they can be made genuinely 
popular, they normalize authority. Songs generate change by altering so- 
cial behavior, just as public displays of loyalty coerce compliance through 
mass spectacles, games, and festivals. Totalitarian states regard creators and 
performers—the writers, artists, musicians, and dancers—as workers for 
the state. They are rendered subservient to designated others—the people, 
audiences, and spectators (as they become part of spectacles)—who con- 
sume what is produced, and to the ruling elite who claim to represent con- 
sumers. There is little space for the Enlightenment individualism on which 
so much European discourse on art and literature has been built since the late 
eighteenth century.! 


Songs for “Great Leaders”. Keith Howard, Oxford University Press (2020). © Oxford 
University Press. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780190077518.001.0001 
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Jacques Attali reminds us how, “since noise is the source of power, power 
has always listened to it with fascination” (1985, 6). But commodified pop- 
ular culture, as it has grown across the world with the rise of mass media and 
the growth of capitalism, has often been resisted by those in power. Hence 
Kim Jong II, in On the Art of Music, warned his officials: 


For the healthy development of mass music, we must prevent the infiltra- 
tion of corrupt pop music and the like, and reject the slightest elements that 
stimulate vulgar and unhealthy hedonism, and eccentric and degenerate 
tastes. Only then is it possible to create noble mass music that meets the 
masses’ aspirations, is agreeable to their feelings, and can advance with the 
times. (2006 [1991], 377) 


The musicologist Ri Ch'anggu echoed Kim in an interview with me in 1992: 


All of our musicians agree that we should not create pop music such as rock 
and roll, since that would lead to trouble among our youth. It is not what 
our people want. Our people want to live in a healthy environment. 


Such sentiments are not uncommon. Maxim Gorky, writing in Pravda on 
April 18, 1928, remarked, “Having listened to the caterwauling for a minute 
or two, one comes, willy-nilly, to the conclusion that this must be an orchestra 
of mental cases, driven mad by a carnal fixation” (cited in MacFadyen 2002, 
1). Later, Khrushchev echoed this sentiment: “We are against cacophonic 
music... there is music that makes one feel like vomiting, and causes colic in 
one’s stomach.” 

Policing is only one side of the compact. The latter half of the twentieth 
century saw a second approach emerge as totalitarian states began, often ten- 
tatively, to embrace pop music, choosing what to accept and promote, and 
what to censor and reject. In North Korea, the perceived need to maintain 
the charisma and politics of the Kim dynastic leadership resisted the gradual 
routinization of bureaucracy that has characterized other totalitarian states 
(after Kwon and Chung 2012, 158-79; Cathcart, Green, and Denny 2014) but 
still sought to embrace pop. This was the logical result of the promotion of 
individual singers and actors in revolutionary operas, films, and other cul- 
tural productions as “little heroes.” So, much as state-sanctioned pop was 
promoted in many Soviet satellite states up to and through the 1980s, 1983 
saw the debut of North Korea's first pop group: Wangjaesan Light Music 
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Band (Wangjaesan kyéng tmaktan). Wangjaesan released multiple albums 
through the sole state-owned media company under the special label WJS. 
The band’s name came from a 1933 meeting of guerrillas presided over by 
Kim II Sung at Mount Wangjae in North Hamgyong Province, while the light 
music tag reflected the familiar and commodified style of taejung kayo— 
popular songs descending from colonial times that feature a persistent fox- 
trot rhythm. As with taejung kayo, saxophones or a horn section would often 
form part of Wangjaesan’s flexible line-up, even when the band migrated to- 
ward disco or provided the backing for close-micd star singers who seem- 
ingly nodded to 1960’s American crooners. A second pop band arrived in 
1985, Pochonbo Electronic Ensemble (Pochénbo choénja aktan), which 
released albums on the special (but to some unfortunately named*) PEE 
label. Named after the site of the 1937 battle led by Kim II Sung, Pochonbo 
included, as its name suggests, electric guitars and synthesizers, but since 
these had to be imported from capitalist neighbors, brand names were cov- 
ered or removed. Pochonbo assembled musicians who were to that point 
part of the massive Mansudae Art Troupe, and the unsurprising claim is that 
the band maintained the required superiority of Korean music over foreign 
soundworlds (Chéng Ryongae 1992). 

Both Korean bands, the official story goes, were established by Kim Jong 
Il. I have found no evidence to support the argument put forward by Lee 
Chor-u (cited in Korhonen and Cathcart 2017, 10), that both were initially 
established to entertain diplomats and foreign visitors, although much the 
same had been claimed for the Mansudae Art Troupe when it was founded 
in 1969. Both bands were functioning some years before the publication of 
Kim's On the Art of Music, with its concordat against pop and rejection of the 
saxophone—a further indication that Kim’s discursive document was pieced 
together from earlier interventions, some of his own and some by others. In 
the 1980s and into the 1990s, both bands proved popular: in 1991 and later, 
Pochonbo toured Japan, performing to Korean Japanese audiences in sold- 
out venues,” and in 1992 I witnessed long queues waiting to buy tickets for a 
season of Wangjaesan performances in Pyongyang. The groups kick-started 
a commercial market for music that was soon considered to need policing, 
and in 1992 I was told the ticket price was 3 won (at the official exchange 
rate, US$1.50), about 10 percent of the then monthly wage for Pyongyang 
residents.° 

Many texts explore pop as a strategy for resistance. As pop differentiates 
or bridges generational divides and reflects subcultural allegiances and 
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affiliations, it typically rubs against the regulated superculture (e.g., Sakolsky 
and Ho 1995). However, totalitarian states, both fascist and socialist, en- 
tangle pop and politics as they seek to harness its power while controlling its 
expression. This was the case, though neither uniformly nor continuously, 
in Czechoslovakia from the late 1940s onward (Mitchell 1992; Barrer 2006), 
in Bulgaria (Ashley 1994, 146-49), and in Albania (Tochka 2016, 21-54). 
In 1955 an East German minister remarked that pop music should not be 
left to people to develop as they wished, thereby encouraging state interven- 
tion (Wicke 1992a, 1992b, 81-87; Rauhut 1998; Hofmann 1999). The Soviet 
Union promoted estrada as an acceptable genre (Stites 1992; MacFadyen 
2001, 2002) while, later, the post-Soviet Uzbek state continued with estrada 
and added updated versions of local traditions (Adams 2010, 7; Klenke, 
2019). Many former satellite states sought to unmake Soviet cultural in- 
fluence as the Soviet Union disintegrated (Ramet 1994, 1-14; Slobin 1996; 
Humphrey 2002; Rausing 2004, 42-70). State approval and resistance in re- 
spect to popular culture in China has been discussed by, among others, Brace 
(1991), Jones (1992, 35-63), Baranovitch (2003, 192-222), Wai-Chung Ho 
(2006), and de Kloet (2010, 180-90). Vuletic (2008) explores how the former 
Yugoslavia sanctioned pop for cultural diplomacy. Broadly, strategies for 
appropriation and control expand on Theodor Adorno’s (1972) critique of 
the mass culture industry, where “popular” is chimerical, created by others 
for widespread consumption. The strategies employed at state level can be 
seen in action in articles on Burma, Cuba, Iran, Lebanon, Mexico, and South 
Africa in Shoot the Singer (Korpe 2004). North Korea, then, is far from alone, 
even if its interventions have now persisted for longer than in many other 
states. But, to situate my discussion here, the rhetoric of dissent is certainly 
not a given, so pop music need not be the “imaginary of global capital encap- 
sulated” (Chun, Rossiter, and Shoesmith 2004, 5). 


Pop as state telegraph 


The songs of Pochonbo and Wangjaesan serviced ideology. They kept seeds 
intact, incorporating the official past and looking to the utopian future. They 
disseminated messages from the Korean Workers’ Party. Pop, then, in North 
Korea continued the song tradition. Yearbooks published lyrics and melo- 
dies,’ supplemented by dedicated songbooks (such as Ro Ikhwa 1993). When 
songs were released, the mass media ensured they reached people quickly, 
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and, as a result, they acted as a state telegraph. Taking a snapshot from the 
beginning of the 1990s, the last years of Kim II Sung’s rule, illustrates this. 
Wangjaesan’s second album (P’yéngyang K909593, 1991) promotes the then 
imminent transfer of power to Kim Jong Il, the father as the sun and the son 
as the star (or, with a nod to Mao Zedong, as the moon, reflecting the sun). 
Hence “Haewabyol pinnantin nati chogugiy6/Oh, My Homeland Bright 
under the Sun and Star,’ with lyrics by Li Chaerin and music by an anony- 
mous group of composers, runs: 


My homeland was born as the grateful sun rose, 
The kindly star brightens all this land; 

Oh! Under the sun and star, 

My homeland blooms as a communist paradise. 


Another song on the album, “Yongwonhan pomirose/Oh! Everlasting Spring,” 
with lyrics by Chon Pyénggu and music by Kim Chaes6n, ties both father 
and son, Kim II Sung and Kim Jong II, to industrial production in the phrase 
“silk reels and molten iron flow,’ and to rural development with “the dear 
villages bloom in bliss.” It claims North Korea to be a paradise built by fa- 
ther and son: “The sun and star are so clean that my country is nice to live 
in” While the first two of these phrases reference Kim II Sung’s on-the-spot 
guidance, it is tempting to see the latter as a riposte to the worldwide release 
of satellite images showing South Korea at night full of light but North Korea 
as a dark, black desert.® 

The album promotes the omnipresent benevolence of both father and son. 
“Uri ti haewa pyol/Our Sun and Star,’ with words by Shin Unho and music 
by Ri Chongo, reminds people that 


The bright sun has no shadow, the bright star no shade, 
The sunlight is so warm that life blossoms, 
Warm, warm are our sun and star. 


Pochonbo preached from the same hymnbook. Volume 29 (PEE-C-1034, 
1991) supplements texts about Kim father and Kim son, such as “Haebijtil 
pyolbijiil kastime ango/With Sunlight and Starlight at Heart,” with songs 
about a land that is developing steadily and treading a well-ordered path 
in, for example, “Chénjabyénggwa chonyo/Tankers and Girls.” The album 
also includes the evergreen “Pangapstimnida/We Are Glad; written by Ri 
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Chongo, which years later would be used alongside “Tashi mannapshida/See 
You Again,” composed by Hwang Chinyong for Pochonbo in 1992, to top and 
tail both the “Arirang” festivals and the February 2018 performances by the 
SamjiyOn troupe at the Pyeongchang Winter Olympics. 

Wangjaesan’s fourth album (Meari K2093, 1992) shifts territory, alerting 
people to the collapse of socialism elsewhere. People had belatedly been told 
that East Germany had ceased to exist, and, in an effort to turn the reasons 
behind failing Soviet satellite states to Pyongyang’s advantage, songs reiterate 
the credentials of the leadership and the party. “Kt midiim hanaimyon/As 
You Trust Me So” and “Ktidaebakke ne mollara/Only You I Know” proclaim 
that the people cannot exist without Kim II Sung and Kim Jong II, while “Ojik 
uri tangman ttartiri/Only Following Our Party” and “Rodong tangiin inmin 
ui tang/The Worker's Party, Party for the People” urge citizens to renew their 
allegiance to the socialist dream. Significantly, the album proclaims that so- 
cialism is the only way for North Korea if prosperity is to come in the future. 
The most important song, then, is “Sahoe chutintin uri koya/Socialism Is 
Ours,’ with words and music by Ryu Yongnam: 


We go straight along the path we have chosen, 
Though others forsake, we remain faithful. 
Socialism is ours, socialism is ours, 
Socialism defended by our Party’s red flag is ours. 
We'll never follow others’ styles and fashions 
We'll be firm even though the wind blows. 


Solidly in the old taejung kayo mold, this song begins with a long instru- 
mental, with phrases ending with upward flurries on synthesizers, and each 
stanza underpinned by the persistent foxtrot rhythm. Two other songs on the 
album hammer the same message home, telling people that North Korea is 
now the beacon of socialism for the world: 


As the pine with deeply nourished roots is clothed in green even in the 
falling snow, 

Our Party strikes its roots among the people. 

Oh, my country, my socialist country, 

You will be firm, as the Party exists for the people! (“Chogugiy6 ktidaega 
kukkonhan kostin/Firm Is My Country”; words by Han Kwanho, music 
by Pak Chin’guk) 
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Look at the world, then you will know: 

Where does the red flag fly higher? 

The high-rising Tower of Juche in the heart of the world, 

Oh, it’s my country, my country! (“Sesangiil parabora/Look at the World”; 
words by Mun Kich/ang, music by Ryang Yongchol) 


By 1992, though, storm clouds were gathering over the country. Looking 
back, signs of difficulty had begun to appear in the 1970s, when the reliance on 
heavy industry and collectivized agriculture began to be an obstacle to diver- 
sification, particularly given the impossibility of breaking from Kim II Sung’s 
on-the-spot guidance. The partition of production into units, and sclerotic 
central decision-making and planning, maintained control but impeded dif- 
ferent parts of the supply chain linking together these elements. It became dif- 
ficult to find what in earlier years had been celebrated as Stakhanovite or Kim 
Hoeilian feats of amazing worker productivity (as discussed in Chapter 1). 
The pace of development slowed. North Korean GNP was probably greater 
than that of South Korea until around 1973, but Pyongyang’s overall trade 
had been in deficit for all but two years since its founding (Foster-Carter 
1992, 21-22). By 1990 rapid changes in the Soviet Union began to adversely 
impact North Korea, which had long relied on barter trade rather than cash 
both for oil imports across the short 19-kilometer land border with the Soviet 
Far East and for imports of advanced technology. A rapprochement between 
China and South Korea began with the 1988 Seoul Olympics and the 1990 
Beijing Asian Games, and this, too, reduced the North’s room to maneuver. 
South Korea established diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union in 1990, 
and with China in 1992, and both of Pyongyang’s former allies began to de- 
mand payment in hard currency for goods. 

Then natural disasters came, including drought, a tidal wave on the East 
Coast, typhoons, and devastating floods. Forest clearances on hillsides led 
to alluvial soils being washed away, and as fuel shortages bit, ever more trees 
were cut and burned, worsening the country’s plight. The boundaries of 
fields, in the name of agricultural collectivization (or, as is said by some in 
South Korea, to avoid future claims by those who had migrated southward 
before and during the Korean War), had been redrawn, altering the paths 
of streams and drainage courses. Soil had been depleted by years of chem- 
ical fertilizer overuse. Agricultural land was ruined and crops destroyed, rail 
arteries were severed, and bridges washed away. Tractors seized up as supplies 
of parts slowed, taking agriculture back to the days before mechanization, 
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to ox carts and crippling manual labor. Factories wound down production, 
and ever-more shrill go-faster speed campaigns were ignored as vital ma- 
chinery was stripped out and sold for scrap. Hard data is difficult to find, 
but through the 1990s, as North Korea struggled with its “arduous march” or 
“march of suffering” (konan tii haenggun), the economy contracted between 
3 and 5 percent annually.’ 

Kim I] Sung died in 1994. Shock gave way to a transition, during which 
Kim Jong II gradually consolidated his hold on power. Songs and newspaper 
editorials had identified a fear of contagion once European socialist states 
began to fall, but when the Eternal Leader died, it was as if ideology froze. 
Editorials about political matters declined sharply, just as discussions of so- 
cial issues and economic matters increased (Soyoung Kwon 2004, 24-27). 
At the same time, song lyrics about the leaders and the party gave way to 
more ephemeral subjects. A series of Pochonbo albums produced during 
this period (volumes 23, 28, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42) indicate uncertainty. 
They offer folk songs, foreign songs, and reworked instrumental renditions 
of existing domestic songs. They drop all references to bumper harvests and 
the previously omnipresent paeans to the prosperity that Kim I] Sung had 
brought. Wangjaesan followed a similar path, with volumes 15, 16, 17,21, and 
22 featuring dance music, music for gymnastics, and settings of folk songs. 
Cultural production effectively trod water, waiting for a political resolution. 

Rumors were rife. Some in the elder guard of war veterans, as well 
as members of Kim II Sung’s family, were thought to oppose Kim Jong II. 
Despite any firm evidence, a coup was thought imminent. Then, in the 
summer of 1995, newspaper editorials began to regularly promote the mil- 
itary, its exploits, and its role in maintaining the revolution. These signaled 
that the military had set a price for its support of Kim Jong I], and that price 
was the séngun military-first policy, which would henceforth form “the rhe- 
torical boundary within which state and party officials exercise whatever lim- 
ited political freedom of movement they might at any specific time possess” 
(Denney, Green, and Cathcart 2017, 53; see also Kwon and Chung 2012). But, 
by giving the military such dominance, ideological stasis remained at the 
expense of economic development, since siphoning off precious resources 
to feed the massive military increased pressure on production. Still, to mix 
allusions, newspapers and broadcasters started to describe Kim as “the com- 
mand post of the revolution” (Buzo 1999, 211-2), and Pochonbo’s volume 
46 (1995), taking the title “Uri ui inmin kundae norae puriija/Let’s Sing of 
Our People’s Army,’ as a consequence, links Kim to the military in a series of 
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laudatory songs, including one rendered in English as “Our Happiness in the 
Embrace of the Respected Leader.” 

Support for Kim tangibly increased through Pochonbo’s volumes 47-50 
and Wangjaesan’s 18-20. These emphasize the triumvirate of Kim Senior, 
Kim Junior, and Kim Jong Suk, the long-deceased wife to the father and 
mother to the son. Contemporaneously, mosaics, photographs, and images 
on stone appeared outside factories and schools, one to each of the three. 
Kim Jong Suk had died in 1949, and Kim II Sung had remarried, but Kim 
Jong Suk’s elevation to mother of the nation effectively removed challenges 
from the second family.'° Pochonbo volume 50, “Paektu tii malbalgiip sori/ 
The Sound of a Horse’s Hooves on Paektu Mountain,” signaled that the 
transfer of power was complete: it offers a set of songs about Kim Jong II’s 
official birthplace on Mount Paektu.'! However, if we reflect back on this pe- 
riod, it can be argued that by shifting attention to the triumvirate of father, 
mother, and son, the Kim dynasty continued, but it did so over the needs 
of modernization and reconstruction. It made the march of suffering more 
desperate. One result was that party authority broke down in some enclaves, 
and local administrators tentatively began to challenge what seemed 
like central intransigence (Kwon and Chung 2012, 162-73). As posters 
proclaimed, “Let us live for tomorrow, not for today” and “Let us smile, even 
though the road ahead is bumpy,’!” songs cast aside social and economic 
issues and returned to earlier struggles, restating how the revolution con- 
tinued. Thus, Pochonbo 51 is titled “Tangshini 6pstimy6n chogukto opta/ 
No Motherland without You” and Pochonbo 53 “Stingni ti yélbyongshik/ 
Victorious Parade,” both recycling song titles from earlier years. In a similar 
vein, Wangjaesan 24 immortalizes Kim II Sung: its first song is “Yongsaeng tii 
mostip/He Is Immortal” Table 9.1 summarizes Pochonbo’ releases through 
this transitional period. 

So the son had power, but the father had to remain the hero. The father’s 
palace in Pyongyang was enlarged on the instructions of the son, and 
Pyongyang residents, according to my guide when I visited in 2000, “gave of 
their time freely” to plant showcase gardens. The palace became the father’s 
mausoleum, marked by songs without words on the album Songs of Korea 34 
(introduced in Chapter 6). The long-running Chos6n ti norae/Songs of Korea 
(with the label “KM” or “KMC’”) series, incidentally, supplements Pochonbo 
and Wangjaesan releases, mostly using the choir and/or orchestra, with or 
without soloists, of the State Merited Chorus of the Korean People’s Army 
(Chos6n inmin’gun konghun kukka hapchangdan). 
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Table 9.1 Pochonbo Electronic Ensemble recordings, 1994-1997 


A: Ideology falters: 

Vol. 23 Foreign songs from China, Russia, Cuba, and more 

28 Instrumentals, e.g., “We Shall be Loyal Forever,” “General Mobilization” 
36 Folk songs, e.g., “Golden Mountain Ballad, “Miryang Arirang” 

38 Foreign songs from China, Russia, Japan, e.g., “Ali Baba,’ “Alohe Oe” 


» « 


39 Foreign songs, e.g., “The Maiden’s Prayer,’ “Brother Louis” 
40 Foreign songs, e.g., “Jingle Bells” “Bonjour” 
41 Instrumentals, e.g., “Hungarian Rhapsody, “Thanks to Leader’s Care” 


42 Instrumentals, e.g., “The Motherland Will Remember Forever,’ “Girl on a Swing” 


B: The triumvirate: father, mother, and son: 


46 Let us Sing of our People’s Army, including “My Dear is a Hero Now,’ “Happiness in 
the Embrace of our Respected Leader” 


47 including “Confetti of Best Wishes,’ “Under the Benevolent Sunrays” 
48 including “We Have Waited for You,” “We Can't Live Otherwise” 
49 including “If Our Mother Party Wishes,’ “For the Coming Generations” 


C: Kim Jong Il takes the helm, accepting the “military first” policy: 


50 The Sound of a Horse’s Hooves on Paektu Mountain, including “We Love,’ “His 
Whole Life? “Our General is the Greatest” 


51 No Motherland Without You; includes “No Motherland without You,’ “Kimjongilia 
Blossoms in the Native Home, “Let Us Go to the Mountains and the Seas,” “Youth is 
an Express Train,’ “I Am Joyful,” “Tell the Motherland,” “Longing for the General,” 


“Peace Is Our Bayonet” 


With the succession settled, songs entered a new period of stasis. 
Wangjaesan 25 suggests some schizophrenia remained, as it mixes songs 
about everyday people, artillery women, cavalry, heroic soldiers, and victory 
parades. The requirement to showcase ideology was relaxed, and those de- 
veloping song repertoires may well have felt the need to diversify, since it was 
surely an unattractive challenge to promote songs about bumper harvests as 
people starved, or to sing about industrial superiority as factories lay idle. 
Indeed, such topics were conspicuously absent in 1997 and 1998, when sev- 
eral releases showcased “favorite” songs. Songs of Korea 56 (CD Korea KM- 
C-256, 1997) and Pochonbo 84 (PEE-C-1094, 1998) do, though, include 
eulogies for Kim II Sung and songs supporting a strong military in, yet again, 
“No Motherland without You,’ and also in “Yongung ui nara artimdaworal 
Beautiful Is the Hero Country” and “Uri ui chongchangoe p’yonghwaga itta/ 
Peace Is on Our Bayonet.” But these are joined by hopes for reunification, 
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matching the publicity given at the time to building a new arch on the road 
running south from Pyongyang to the border with South Korea, in “Tongira 
tongira/O, Reunification, Reunification.” There are also lyrics about scenic 
places linked to the official Kim family history. Songs of Korea 56 includes 
“Maebongsan ui norae/Song of Mount Maebong” and “Millimi sélleinda/ 
Forests Sway,’ recalling Kim as guerrilla leader, but also “Chongilbonge angae 
htrtine/Mists Rise over Jong Il Peak,” immortalizing Kim Jong II’s birth. And 
some songs are repeatedly reincarnated, for example on Pochonbo 101 (PEE- 
C-1111, 2000), where old songs meet the anodyne “Ppokkugi/Cuckoo” and 
“Chonyo ti sunsugon/Girl’s Handkerchief” 

A renewal of activity began in 2002, as preparations were made for the 
“Arirang” festival. New words were given to the long-established folk song of 
the same name.) Earlier recordings, such as on Wangjaesan 21, feature old 
lyrics, but now Kim II Sung becomes, capitalized as if his legal name is the 
Sun, the harbinger of life: 


Arirang, the Sun’s Korea enjoys high prestige 

As it grows stronger. 

Arirang, the country of the Sun’s nation is good to live in 
As it flourishes. (Korea Today, September 2002, 2) 


The festival began its initial run on February 16, Kim Jong IIs birthday, with 
“February Is Spring,’ setting lyrics by Ch’a My6ngsuk to music by Chin Kwon 
and reminding people where power now resided: 


The frost glitters in the forest of larch trees, 

But warm spring sunrays streak through the window. 

We greet spring in the garden of the native home, 

At the secret camp on Paektu Mountain in February! (Korea, 
February 2002, 6) 


It proved to be a busy year. There were talks with the Japanese prime min- 
ister and with American diplomats. A North Korean team participated at 
the Asian Games held in October in the South Korean port city of Pusan. 
However, diplomacy faced new crises, not least when Kim Jong II forgot 
“the art of the deal,” as he admitted to kidnapping people from Japan in the 
1970s. But the slow drip of new songs suggested the regime was confident of 
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survival, and that the arduous march was now consigned, at least officially, to 
history. Sampling song lyrics from magazines illustrates this: 


Nights of paradise beautifully illuminated! 

Streets of the motherland bright with floral processions! 

Our leader took up the first spade to the ruins 

To build a new country and bring us a happy life. (“Urintin pintOeso shijak 
hay6énne/We Started from Scratch’; Korea, July 2002, 16) 


The flower blooms on a rock with singular devotion, 

Life is immortal under [our leaders’] loving care. 

We must take the revolutionary road, come snow or rain, 

Let us be true to our oath: 

We look up to Hanbyél,'* our guiding light. (“The Song of Comradeship”; 
Korea Today, August 2002, 8) 


It is good if a girl has a nice figure, 

But it is better if she is an able worker and good-natured with it; 

I like a girl who makes life pleasant 

By singing the songs of [our country’s] creation. (“The Girl I Love”; Korea 
Today, August 2002, 8) 


Our nation is one, and our blood is one, 

Our land is also one; we are one nation that cannot exist divided into two. 

Washing the painful wounds with tears for long years, 

The joy of reunification now surges up, 

We are one, our Sur’s Korea is one. (“We Are One”; Korea Today, 
September 2002, 32) 


Footsteps of the general 


Then, on December 17, 2011, Kim Jong II died. At his state funeral on 
December 28, Kim Jong Un walked alongside the hearse. He was duly 
declared chairman of the Workers Party of Korea and became the world’s 
youngest head of state. Learning from the past, his elevation was prepared for 
and marked by songs, particularly by a song that first appeared in early 2009, 
“Palkortim/Footsteps.” This had words and music, like so many songs of the 
previous two decades, by Ri Chongo. 
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The succession question had become unexpectedly urgent three years ear- 
lier, when, in August 2008, Kim Jong II disappeared from public view after suf- 
fering what commentators concluded were one or more strokes.!° The family 
succession was not straightforward. His first son, Kim Chéngnam (1971- 
2017), by his first mistress, the film actor Song Hyerim, had been assumed 
the designated heir, although some have noted he had views on modernizing 
the state that made his succession questionable. In 2001, though, Chongnam 
fell from grace after he was arrested at Narita Airport in Tokyo traveling ona 
fake passport. Chongnam was, infamously, murdered at Kuala Lumpur’s air- 
port in 2017. His second son, the “unmanly” Kim Chéngchil (b. 1981), born 
to Kim Jong II's consort Ko Yonghii, along with Kim Jong II’s brother-in-law 
and later-to-be-executed Chang Songt’aek (1946-2013), had at times been 
considered potential successors, but the regime remained silent about its 
plans. Kim’s former chef, a Japanese known under the pseudonym Fujimoto 
Kenji, was the first to describe Kim Jong Un, the youngest son (and second 
son with Ko), as his father’s favorite in a 2003 memoir, but little was known 
about him. That was until March 8, 2009, when the BBC noted that Kim 
Jong Un was on the ballot for election to the Supreme People’s Assembly.!° 
It was soon reported that Pyongyang’s officials were pledging loyalty to the 
young Kim,” and in August 2010, Japanese, British, and South Korean news 
agencies speculated as to whether the young Kim had accompanied his fa- 
ther on a trip to China.!® On September 27, 2010, he was named a general, a 
day ahead of a party meeting—this is thought to have been the first time he 
was mentioned in state broadcasts by name!?—and a day later he was named 
vice chair of the Central Military Commission. 

That Kim Jong Un’s elevation was prepared for and marked by songs 
illustrates how music was routinely linked with state affairs. Chapter 1 
opened by discussing the satellite and torch superimposed on television 
news broadcasts marking the claimed launch of the state’s first satellite, and, 
likewise, the first long-range missile fired during Kim Jong Un’s reign, on 
April 13, 2012, was named Unhasu (Galaxy),”° a name shared with a pops- 
style orchestra, the Unhasu kwanhyon aktan, that had just performed in 
Paris.”! Although songs were still at times put on the creaking official Korean 
Central News Agency (KCNA) websites in North Korea and Japan, they 
began to be uploaded online for global audiences at the end of 2007. By 2012 
the Shenyang-based Uriminzokkiri had taken over, and it began an Internet 
blitz to disseminate songs. Commentators noted how no expense seemed too 
much for cultural promotion, and the United Nations was soon investigating 
an attempt to buy hundreds of specialist American tap dance shoes costing 
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$200 a pair via an Italian agent for an as yet unknown cultural production, a 
purchase seen as violating international sanctions banning imports of luxury 
goods.” 

“Footsteps” did not name the younger Kim, but it mentions the 
achievements of the taejang (general)? 18 months before his appointment 
to this rank. It did, though, indicate Kim Jong II’s successor had been chosen, 
who walked in his predecessor’s footsteps, and who would—by naming 
February, the month of his father’s birth—bring no sharp policy shifts: 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, 

The footsteps of our taejang, 
Spreading the spirit of February, 
Tramp, tramp, tramping upwards. 


Footsteps, Footsteps, 

Stepping with vigorous energy, 
Strongly throughout the land, 
March with the convoys, 
Tramp, tramp, tramp. 


It took some time for foreign watchers to catch on, and their caution was un- 
derstandable, since many had been wrong-footed in 2002 when it had been 
assumed the “Arirang” festival would celebrate Kim Il Sung’s birthday in 
April, only to see it begin two months earlier. That festival had been marked by 
the song “February is Spring,’ which miraculously brought the start of spring 
forward by two months as it shifted state hagiography from father to son. 

In September 2009, Australia’s ABC network was one of the first to match 
“Footsteps” to Kim Jong Un. In a radio report from Tokyo by Mark Willacy, 
the song was said to be a “hot hit” in Pyongyang. It was being heavily plugged 
by state media. It was being hummed on farms and in factories, and the 
general’s footsteps were said to make mountains and rivers murmur with 
joy. The national soccer team had just qualified for the 2010 World Cup, and 
one of its members reported how the team “sang the song with deep emo- 
tion; it inspired us to win!” Through the autumn, “Footsteps” was used as 
the backing track for synchronized swimming and gymnastics displays (al- 
though such frivolity would subsequently be considered inappropriate for 
such a serious issue as the succession). It was used for parades. Massed mili- 
tary choirs sang it. Occasionally it was retitled “Let’s Follow in His Footsteps.” 
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“Footsteps” squared the circle. Because the new leader lacked any military 
experience, the song portrayed an unstoppable forward trajectory without 
needing to detail any past exploits. It was cast as a routine revolutionary song, 
and was usually sung by the State Merited Chorus, giving the message that 
the séngun military-first policy continued unabated. 

Once Kim was formally unveiled as successor, “Footsteps” briefly gained 
a new title, “Song of General Kim Jong Un,” linking it to the state's most cel- 
ebrated military march, Kim Wongyun’s “Song of General Kim II Sung” 
This tellingly confirmed that the young successor was being groomed in 
the image of his grandfather, matching rumors of plastic surgery, weight 
gain, hairstyle, and dress, all of which were said by commentators to be 
aimed at strengthening the association between the two.*4 At a New Year’s 
concert in 2011, “Footsteps” was performed in front of a film juxtaposing 
a seated, aging, Kim Jong II with the young, energetic Kim Jong Un. A fur- 
ther song was added, “Let's Defend General Kim Jong Un with Our Lives, 
reusing another melody by Kim Won’gyun. Most strikingly, at a gala con- 
cert titled “We will be loyal down through the generations,” it formed the 
core to a medley transparently linking all three Kims—grandfather, father, 
and son. The medley moved from “Footsteps” to “Nagaja Choséna/Let 
Korea Advance,” performed first as a chorus then as a mass tap dance—here 
was the reason why Pyongyang had needed to import so many expensive 
American shoes. This mutated into two well-known paeans to Kim Jong I], 
the second of which expanded to fuse grandfather, father, and son into one, 
“Changgunnimin taeyangtiro yongsaenghashinda/The General Is Eternal 
Like the Sun.” The message got through, and the performance ended as the 
audience and performers applauded the young Kim for several minutes, re- 
peatedly chanting “Kim-Jong-Un-Kim-Jong-Il?”> 

The leadership had learned from the difficult dynastic transfer to Kim Jong 
Il. Agreement with the massive military for Kim Jong Un’s takeover was given 
in advance, confirmed during the father’s last two years and in the first years 
of the son’s reign as revolutionary songs from earlier decades were resurrected 
and promoted. Such songs were now routinely performed by choirs, 
instrumentalists, and dancers in military attire. In February 2012, foreign 
media attention was lavished on a new group that was quickly nicknamed The 
Jongettes. This was a quintet lifted from the large Mansudae Art Troupe, and 
they sang while playing 6tingiim plucked lutes for Kim Jong II’s birthday— 
dressed in crisp, neat uniforms.*° The junior Kim, in a subsequent purging 
of its senior ranks, arguably outmaneuvered the military, but it was through 
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songs that the military was made ordinary and everyday. Revolutionary 
songs were cast as “beautiful melodies’—despite video backdrops of battles 
and military games. On April 24, 2012, for instance, the deadpan announcer 
on Voice of Korea, ratcheting up an ongoing vitriolic attack against South 
Korea’s then president, Lee Myung Bak, told listeners to “please enjoy a new 
song,’ the self-explanatory “Chonmani chongpoktan twirira/10,000,000 Will 
Become Bullets and Bombs.””’ Two days later, on April 26, KCNA announced 
that songs such as “Suryongishiyo myongnyongman naerishira/Leader, Just 
Give Us Your Order”?* and “Paektusan chongdaeniin taedapharira/ Arms of 
Mount Paektu Will Answer””? were “ringing out” across the country, 


vibrant with the will ofall servicepersons and civilians to destroy the Lee Myung 
Bak swarm of rats at a breath*® once the Dear Respected Kim Jong Un gives 
an order of action. Singing the songs, the servicepersons and the members of 
the Worker-Peasant Red Guards have taken full combat posture. Ro Un Dok, a 
member of the Red Guards [said] ... “We never say empty words and our arms 
know no mercy. We will scathingly teach the Lee swarm of rats, which runs 


amuck like a puppy knowing no fear of the tiger,*! what a real war is.” 


Onward toward the “final victory” 


Songs served multiple functions as the young Kim took control, and this 
seems to have been sensible given his youth and inexperience. So, when the 
KCNA promoted the song “Naniin aranne/I Know It Now,’ the theme song 
from a film about the Korean War, “W6lmi Island” on March 7 and 8, 2012, its 
video opened with Hawai‘ian guitars and the sound of waves gently breaking 
on a rocky coastline. This morphed into the world of colonial-era popular 
songs, replete with the persistent foxtrot rhythm, as a solo female vocalist, to 
karaoke-style lo-fi reverb, took listeners back to 1949, and to the film that kick- 
started the domestic film industry, “Ah! My Hometown!” But, the commen- 
tary KCNA offered reminded readers of a very different contemporary world: 


The song represents the spirit of devotedly defining the leader and the 
country displayed by the soldiers of the Korean People’s Army. In the 
Fatherland Liberation War, a company of the army defended Wélmi Island 
for three days with only four cannons from an attack by more than 50,000 
enemy troops. The song stresses that every thing [sic.] of the country liber- 
ated by President Kim II Sung is more precious than one’s life. 
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KCNA posted the lyrics and videos for nine other songs between March 
7 and March 15. These blurred stylistic boundaries. Four featured videos 
full of military imagery: “Chukpaeril tilja/At the Festival,” “Nantinya 
songun shidae chongdaechonyo/I am an Unmarried Youth of the Military 
First Revolution,’ “Taeyang tii wisdngi tweja/Coming of the Satellite of the 
Sun,” and “Changgunnim kakkaiaen pyongsaga sandane/The Great General 
Lives in Death Close By.’ Two portrayed nationalistic sentiments, featuring 
flags, monumental architecture, and the smiling faces of workers: “Ch'uok tii 
norae/Song of Remembrance” and “Hanabakke 6mniin chogugtil wihayo/ 
Without Exception Let’s Celebrate the Fatherland.” Two featured countryside 
scenes: “Pyéngsaniin p’iisak séllyeiniin soriril ttinne/Listen to the Throbbing 
Voices of Insects at Death” and “Chénsa tii norae/Song of the Champion.” One 
had children flying kites, “Nae nara ti p'urtin haniil/Blue Skies of My Country,’ 
Songun, the military-first doctrine, began to soften as the implications of Kim 
Jong Un’s vaunted new approach to combine military with economic strength— 
pyongjin—were worked out. Certainly, the musical styles ranged from foxtrots 
to waltzes, from revolutionary songs to art songs, with accompaniments pro- 
vided by lilting acoustic and lap guitars, brass bands, and accordions. 

Kim I] Sung’s centenary fell on April 15. Kim Jong Un gave a laudatory 
speech about his grandfather, and his last words became the title for a new 
song: “Choehu wi stingnirtil hyanghayo aptiro/Onward Toward the Final 
Victory.’ Composed by Yun Tugiin and setting lyrics by Kim Munhyéok, this 
was a revolutionary song not dissimilar to those written during the 1940s, 
a solid, strident, binary 4/4 march across 16 bars. It pushed familiar but- 
tons and linked grandfather to grandson—both as benevolent, unlike the 
emotionally cold and distant Kim Jong II. The song, not unlike “Footsteps,” 
never mentioned Kim Jong Un by name, but followed through on prop- 
aganda that for some years had trumpeted 2012 as the year North Korea 
would emerge as a prosperous and powerful nation. Some commentators 
wrongly reported that the song downgraded taeguk (great nation) to kukka 
(nation),*? and wondered whether the “final victory” implied a new attempt 
at reunification with the South, particularly because the song was inces- 
santly broadcast. Its lyrics were printed in the state’s Rodong Shinmun news- 
paper on June 26: 


Exploding the mental strength of the united hearts of our 10,000,000*4 
citizens, 

Korea resounds with the marching drums of the powerful and prosperous 
nation. 
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Let’s go, great nation of Mount Paektu, called by the Party, 
Onward, onward, to the final victory! 


More militaristic songs now divided those associated with Kim Jong I], 
recalling the past, from those praising Kim Jong Un, continuing messages 
from the past but adding novelty—such as tap dancing. But not all the 
songs were militaristic, and those that were not blurred genre boundaries. 
Discussion was underway about how popular culture could expand beyond, 
on the one hand, the sclerotic large performance troupes (yesuldan) that had 
been modeled on Soviet and Chinese practice and had long been active in 
each province and many cities,*° and, on the other, the increasingly outdated 
Pochonbo and Wangjaesan bands. The discussions had begun some years be- 
fore, along with broader efforts at revival that in economic and policy fields 
had included a disastrous currency reform and an effort to attract foreign 
capital by reinvigorating special economic zones left moribund after an ini- 
tial attempt to establish them had stalled in the early 1990s.°° 

Ruediger Frank (2012) asks whether ideology was disrupted by Kim 
Jong Un’s succession. As do, but using a longer lens benefiting from hind- 
sight, Adam Cathcart, Robert Winstanley-Chesters, and Christopher 
Green (2017). Certainly, the succession came sooner than expected, since 
Pyongyang had anticipated Kim Jong II would be present for his own official 
seventieth birthday in February 2012, and also for Kim II Sung’s centenary 
two months later. Internally, though, the message of songs was that there 
was no disruption. KCNA reported on May 7, 2012, for example, how Kim 
Jong Un meant more of the same: new dances comprising “kicking, clapping 
and shoulder moving and slow or quick waltzes” had been created that were 
being popularized among citizens, much as with the chdngsonyén mass 
dance discussed in Chapter 7. Songs that had been recently choreographed 
for mass use included “My Wife” and “At a Go” The same songs were every- 
where at any given time, heard incessantly, reinforcing the everyday ordi- 
nary. Although the guitarist Jason Carter in 2007 reported that after a few 
days in Pyongyang, a visitor stops noticing this aural barrage,*” songs have 
continued to provide the relentless dawn-to-dusk soundtrack for the theater 
that is Pyongyang. During my visit in 2000, I became irritated by the end- 
less repetitions of the same songs and complained to my guides. One guide 
promised to bring a recording of something different to play in the car the 
next day, and duly produced, in place of Pochonbo and Wangjaesan, a tape of 
children singing. Their repertory, though, although claimed to be completely 
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different, was of very similar songs. The first songs children learn in kinder- 
garten are about Kim II Sung, as was apparent at a kindergarten where, in 
2000, I was allowed to film young children singing, saluting, and marching 
to and from the makeshift stage (a photobook by Ko Yéngsuk published in 
2014 in Pyongyang confirms this, as does a commentary by Hassig and Oh 
[2015, 109]). Indeed, many songbooks for children have been published, 
directed at elementary school children, teenagers, or university students, 
illustrating this same mix of songs—those that are the same as those known 
by all, and some written for children of a particular age. Series and volume 
titles include Haksaeng sony6n norae chip (e.g., 1980, 1983, 1984, 1985), 
Choéngnyon norae chip (e.g., 1972, 1973), Chungsong ti norae (1972), Chosén 
tongyo séngokchip (Haebangjon p’yon) (1993), and Naniin Chosén sony6n 
tanwon (2007). With the exception of the gulag, where propaganda through 
songs arguably has no purpose (as related in Kim Yong 2009 and Harden 
2012), songs remain core tools for the regime. 

Change, though, was in the air. Reading the tea leaves of cultural pro- 
duction is challenging, however. For instance, musicians are technically 
members of the military, but as state employees they have no choice as to 
where they work. So, since all bands and troupes are under state control, a 
single musician can perform with more than one ensemble. What does it 
mean if a musician appears in online videos with different groups? Again, 
ensembles drop from view only to reappear unexpectedly, with the same 
line-up or in entirely different formations, but what does this mean? We can 
trace a few singers to important families, or track their specific training, but 
can we assume all singers share similar backgrounds? Wangjaesan ceased to 
produce recordings at the turn of the millennium, but remained as backing 
musicians and as a dance group, their line-up shifting regularly. When did 
they disband? They disappeared in 2013 amid rumors, put out not least by 
the Seoul-based Chos6n Ilbo (Korean Daily News), that key members had 
been executed by firing squad. 

New groups debuted, but did these replace trusted, long-established 
groups? Certainly, all-female spin-offs of the long-established Mansudae Art 
Troupe were tried. The pops-style Samjiyon was one, set up in 2009, named 
after the area bordering Mount Paektu where guerrillas were based in the 
1930s (and where their “rediscovered” camps are visited by the faithful). 
Usually a group of between 50 and 60, but also occasionally in a larger format, 
Samjiyon’s line-up included pretty girls dressed in the elaborate frilly, formal 
dresses associated with early incarnations of the Japanese Takarazuka Revue. 
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Its larger format added men dressed in tuxedos. Samjiyon languished in the 
background for some years, then reemerged in 2018, when, as a large mixed 
troupe, it traveled to South Korea to celebrate the Pyeongchang Winter 
Olympics. 

A second pops-style orchestra, Unhasu, debuted in 2008, playing songs 
taken from Andrew Lloyd Webber's Phantom of the Opera as well as a mix of 
Euro-American and Russian songs. At the military end of things, Unhasu’s 
May Day concert in 2011 featured “We Will Follow Only You,” a song for the 
new leader. A concert a few days later that celebrated the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the North Korean army then had “Song of Love for 
the People,” sending out the message that although the ailing Kim Jong II was 
rarely seen in public, he continued to work tirelessly for everybody. These 
were juxtaposed with songs celebrating workers that signaled the shift away 
from the military-first policy toward economic development: “The Honor 
of Raftsmen is Boundless,” “We Are a Worker-Couple,” “We Will Glorify 
the Honor of Coal Miners,’ “Oh! My Favored Work Site,” “Push Back the 
Frontiers of the Latest Science and Technology,’ and so on. 

One musician who briefly sang with Unhasu was Ri Sdlju. She was with 
them for six months prior to February 2011, and she also sang with an offshoot 
that briefly took the name Moranbong (Draudt 2012, 2017, 46-47°°) before 
becoming Kim Jong Un’s wife. By 2012, Unhasu line-ups began to shrink, as 
the troupe moved away from center stage at important celebrations. Then, 
in 2013, the Chosén Ilbo reported its members had been required to watch 
the executions of Wangjaesan members. Later, the South Korean National 
Intelligence Service announced that four Unhasu members had been shot 
as spies (the names of three have since become known).°? Certainly, the 
troupe was missing from the September celebrations of National Day. Some 
reports suggest the orchestra was heard in a radio broadcast aired in October. 
Something very serious did happen, since no Unhasu recordings have been 
available in Pyongyang since August 2013, and today it is as if the orchestra 
never existed. 

By 2011 foreign commentators were reporting that, to cite one, “North 
Korean Celebrities Are Struggling Because of the Hallyu Wave.”*° The cir- 
culation of illicit South Korean popular culture, and other foreign materials, 
was increasing, and it was reported that the regime had decided to counter 
it by revitalizing local production (Nye and Kim 2013, 37). Accounts by 
refugees, including the case of one jailed for three years for accidentally 
singing a song associated with the South recounted by the Los Angeles 
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Times journalist Barbara Demick (2010), and a 2017 report by Intermedia 
(Kretchen, Lee, and Tuohy 2017), indicate that cultural flows were hap- 
pening. While the indications are that unauthorized pop consumption was 
increasing, there were also reports about the secretive “Group 109,” which 
patrolled Pyongyang’s streets searching for illicit DVDs and thumb drives.*! 
Again, a campaign in 2018 cracked down on the increasing popularity of kar- 
aoke, where systems were feared to include foreign pop—including South 
Korean K-pop. 

At the public level, no artistic subculture could exist, simply because the 
state controlled all production and performance. Behind the scenes, though, 
much was happening. In 2009 a bootleg DVD surfaced in Seoul, excerpts of 
which were broadcast by Yonhap News. It featured suggestive dance routines 
and a strip show; revealing costumes were the order of the day. The dancers 
were identified as Wangjaesan members, and one track, of a silver-costumed 
can-can dance to the 1979 track “Moskau, attracted cultish interest.’? Was 
this part of ongoing experiments to make music and dance more popular? 
Some commentators saw in the DVD proof of accounts that had circulated 
since the 1980s about the parties of Pyongyang’s elite, some orchestrated by 
Kim Jong II, which were said to verge on debauchery.” 

To understand what was happening, I must backtrack. The plethora of new 
bands and orchestras, and their promotion at the highest level—particularly 
when Kim Jong II or, later, Kim Jong Un attended a concert 
policy shift. Indeed, from the start of the new millennium, as those in the cap- 


—did indicate a 


ital recovered from the arduous march, a number of North Korean musicians 
were sent abroad to study, to Vienna and Budapest as well as to Moscow and 
Beijing. Local publications on world music (Choe Chunhti 2001) and dance 
(Chong Min and Ri Mansun 2002) revealed efforts to study foreign music 
and dance, albeit with history adjusted to remain acceptable to state censors. 
North Korea also engaged with UNESCO’s programs for intangible cul- 
tural heritage, joining with South Korea to promote the listing of percussion 
bands (nongak) and the folk song “Arirang” as pan-Korean heritage (Mun 
Séngnydp and Cho Taeil 2011; Kim Sonyéng 2013). More musicians began 
to travel abroad to perform than in previous decades, and more Russian and 
European musicians and pedagogues were invited to Pyongyang. In the élite 
circles of Pyongyang, it had become fashionable to train as a singer or an 
instrumentalist. It seems that elite families actively encouraged their chil- 
dren to pursue careers in music, and well-oiled routes were in place that ran 
from Pyongyang’s elite elementary schools, through Pyongyang’s two elite 
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children’s palaces (one in the center and the other near Mangyongdae; ad- 
ditional children’s palaces operated in each province), to the Kim Wongyun 
Music Conservatory (or, as it had been until renamed after the composer, the 
Pyongyang Music and Dance University). Kim Jong Un’s wife, Ri Sdlju, re- 
flected this new reality, while the all-girl Moranbong, from 2012, became its 


most significant product. 


Rolands and Yamahas 


When Moranbong debuted on June 6, 2012, commentators assumed a new 
era had dawned: 


The beauty of its members, their fashion-creating hairstyles and make-up, 
and the jewelry worn with all kinds of outfits, symbolized that life could 
be good in present North Korea, especially among its middle and higher 
urban classes enjoying the benefits of the new economy. (Korhonen and 
Cathcart 2017, 15, citing Koo 2014; Tudor and Pearson 2015) 


Behind the public face of North Korea, and beyond the stage on which 
the theater of Pyongyang is displayed, the nouveau-riche was thriving. They 
looked for ways to satisfy their consumption habits. Bored with established 
songs and song styles, the young generation of this affluent elite began to 
furtively consume South Korean pop. They frequented secret nightclubs. If 
this functioned as unauthorized popular culture, it was tolerated, though 
to varying degrees at different times. Moranbong, in flouting modernity, 
and after the experiments with Unhasu and Samjiyon, was the official re- 
sponse, intended to sate the needs of the young. Synthesizers now proudly 
displayed Roland labels, and skeleton Yamaha violins and cellos provided 
melodic interest—interest, at least, for viewers who weren't ogling the cute 
(aegyo)** girls playing them. The instrumentalists acted like stars, moving 
sinuously, demanding attention. They offered extended solos and group 
extemporizations, all tightly rehearsed, though at times suggesting improv- 
isation. Complex lighting and laser shows made stages sparkle, and settings 
concentrated the audience gaze on the soloists standing in front of a line of 
supporting synthesizer players and drummers. To fill out the texture, an or- 
chestra might be hidden off-stage, silhouetted behind a screen. Some conti- 
nuity from the dances on the 2009 bootleg DVD was evident. 
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Keeping his father’s and grandfather's legacies, Kim Jong Un is reported to 
have established Moranbong and supervised its first rehearsals (Cho Unchol 
2014). He attended its first concert, where he introduced Ri Sélju as his wife 
for the first time. From 2012 onward, with or without Ri, he greeted, sat with, 
or stood alongside Moranbong members whenever they were photographed 
(Zeglen 2017, 147). By doing so, Kim linked himself to the nouveau-riche, 
and to what was trendy and fashionable (Zeglen 2015). His association with 
Moranbong indicated both at home and abroad that he and Ri occupied the 
top position within a state where leadership had been vested in a network 
of elite families—families with wealth generated by permitted but illicit 
trading, who inherited their rank from parents and grandparents who fought 
as guerrillas alongside Kim II Sung back in the 1930s (Frank 2012). 

Commentators have often compared Moranbong with South Korean 
bubble-gum pop, to groups such as Girls’ Generation, 4Minute, or GFriend 
(Draudt and Lee 2013; Kim Suk-Young 2014; Chén Hyénshik 2015; Koo 
2016). In this, Moranbong’s image-friendly performances link to the 
second (South) Korean Wave that began around 2008, since, as a search of 
YouTube or Youku quickly reveals, Moranbong is meant to be consumed 
online through sparkling videos.*” But the lack of vocals and dance in early 
performances, and the obvious Western art music training of the string 
soloists evidenced through mannerisms, the holds of bows, head movements 
and finger vibrato techniques,** suggests a more apt comparison is to China's 
12 Girls Band. The latter debuted in 2001 and spawned various imitators 
before Moranbong first took to the stage. China’s equivalent mixed foreign 
and local music,*’ as did Moranbong, which in its debut combined Disney 
medleys with Bill Conti’s “Fly with Me” and the 1967 Claude Francois song 
“Comme @habitude” (better known in the 1969 Paul Anka arrangement for 
Frank Sinatra, “My Way”).°° 

Moranbong’s Korean tunes, though, were largely standard fare. They jux- 
taposed familiar songs that linked the three generations of leaders, dem- 
onstrating a continuity of the portable frame. Arguably, the songs had to 
remain standard to fit the continuing notion of seed theory, since lyrics were 
not given in instrumental versions. Some renditions can be described as 
meta versions of songs—new suits of clothes that upped the tempo, added 
beats and melodic decorations, and projected, much as revolutionary operas 
in the early 1970s did, filmed collages behind the band. The backdrops 
showed military operations, rocket launches, and on-the-spot guidance 
by the leaders. Korhonen and Cathcart note how Moranbong, its members 
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“visibly moved by national success . . . playing with emotion and strength,’ 
celebrated the December 2012 launch of the Kwangmyongsong satellite, 
then visited a military base in April 2013, playing for admiring conscripts 
in the midst of a major security crisis with South Korea that began with the 
North's third nuclear test (2017, 16, 18-19; see also Cathcart 2016). Again, 
David Zeglen (2017, 145) writes about their 2012 concert commemorating 
the 1953 armistice that ended the Korean conflict, and Kim Sumin (2013) 
explores their 2013 New Year’s appearance for celebrations of the Korean 
Workers’ Party. But continuities of message did not diminish their celebrity 
status. Indeed, for the year or so after their debut, celebrity both allowed and 
required the regime to bestow recognition and reward on Moranbong. But, 
by doing so, recognition was also given to Pyongyang’s nouveau-riche: all 
was well, so long as those who wanted greater freedom continued to extol 
the virtues of the regime and maintain its ideology (Tai Wei Lim 2017, 
602-603). 

And then Moranbong disappeared. First, the lead violinist, “Captain” 
Sénu Hyanghii, vanished in October 2013, only to reappear briefly in March 
2014. She vanished again in May. Then the whole band disappeared in July 
2015. Guy Debord would have it that the spectacle of celebrity needs to be 
kept in line through state violence (2010, 64), and violence has become an or- 
dinary and everyday control mechanism in Pyongyang, played out to enforce 
conformity through a discursive but at times shifting rhetoric (after Coronil 
and Skurski 2006, 3-6).°! In socialist states, policing music has “always im- 
plied a body count” (Taruskin 2010, xii). Safety can never be assumed, today 
any more than with the purges that awaited artists and writers in the 1950s. 
Although there may be other theories about what happened, ranging from 
the mundane to the extraordinary, it is certainly the case that in his early 
years in power, Kim Jong Un made sure his authority was understood, as 
he engineered the removal of senior military officers, and when he signed 
off on the sudden, and public, fall from grace and execution of his uncle, 
Chang Songt’aek. Still, when Moranbong disappeared, rumors circulated. Ri 
S6lju was said to be jealous of the Moranbong director and former Pochonbo 
singer, Hyon Songwol, with whom Kim Jong Un was once supposedly ro- 
mantically involved. Sénu was said to be too close to Kim’s soon-to-be- 
executed uncle. Band members were said to be implicated in the scandal of 
unacceptably risqué dance routines. Members were reported to have been 
shot or exiled. Commentators asked whether the emergence of a more con- 
servative band at a performance in Moscow in August 2015, Chéngbong, was 
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intended to replace Moranbong. But Chéngbong wasn't completely new: its 
seven members had formerly been part of Wangjaesan. 

Then, in September 2015, Moranbong reappeared. Sénu belatedly 
returned in December. Lim cites a report in the New York Times that iden- 
tifies Ri Sdlju as the band’s patron (2017, 605) and argues that Kim Jong Un 
now vouched for the band while they were, essentially, his clients. But the 
group had become somewhat chastened. Korhonen and Cathcart (2017) and 
Cathcart and Korhonen (2017) note that their outfits were less sexy and they 
used less make-up than before, and that their musical arrangements were 
simplified and more mundane. Jewelry disappeared. Singers were added to 
the line-up, placing lyrics back in the foreground. Their singers, it has been 
argued, retained the folk-song-derived juche voice (Yi Kyéngbun 2015). 
What actually happened remains a mystery, but Moranbong must have chal- 
lenged the conservative layers of censors who continued to guarantee ortho- 
doxy, and the damping down could simply have been a matter of appeasing 
bureaucrats or one of many censors. Again, when Moranbong reappeared, 
they embarked on a high-profile tour of China, only to withdraw before 
giving a single concert after the Chinese government criticized North Korea's 
pursuit of nuclear weapons. By silently returning home, they proved their 
loyalty to the state, the party, and Kim Jong Un. 

As Moranbong reintroduced song lyrics, North Korean cultural produc- 
tion took a step backward. Revitalization met conservatism. Songs once 
again reinforced the class state. Hence, in 2013, after the execution of Chang 
Séngt’aek, state media captured the reaction of Chong Pongsu, manager of 
the prized vinalon factory in the eastern coastal city of Hamhting, celebrated 
for its facilities and export potential of this man-made material and associ- 
ated closely with Chang.>’ The manager gestured to the party newspaper, the 
Rodong Shinmun: 


The song “Urintin tangshinbakke mortinda/We Know Only You” was carried 
in the Party newspaper. This song represents our feelings. All our staff 
members chorused the song. As the song reads, only respected Kim Jong 
Un is in our hearts. With this faith, we are not afraid of anything and there 
is no fortress we cannot scale. Those with faltering faith can go. We, with the 
faith, we are singing the song. (cited in Cathcart and Korhonen 2017) 


Coming full circle, then, songs had returned to everyday sameness. They 
once more rehearsed ideology, announced state policy, and memorialized 
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history. Songs, exceptional and ordinary, still formed the soundscape of 
Pyongyang and marked the rituals and the theater of daily life. 


Epilogue 


This account ends in 2018. In late January of that year, Hyén Songwol, who 
had come to prominence as a singer with Pochonbo, had been appointed a 
merit artist, had directed Moranbong but was erroneously rumored to have 
been shot in 2013, and returned to public life in 2017, when she was elected 
to the Party’s Central Committee, traveled to South Korea as part of a del- 
egation mapping out North Koreas unexpected decision to participate in 
the Pyeongchang Winter Olympics. She caused a media frenzy,°? profiled 
by the press as the closest North Korea had to a pop star. On February 7, 
a boat sailed south, docking in Kangnting on South Korea's eastern coast, 
carrying Samjiyon, now a mixed 137-member ensemble. On the next day 
in Kangnting, and on February 11 in Seoul, Samjiyén gave two concerts, 
“serenading hundreds of South Koreans with familiar tunes while dozens 
of protestors blasted their own music outside to the beat of drums.”** There 
were dancers, singers, and instrumentalists. The women wore salmon pink 
dresses and the men magenta tuxedos. They began with the Pochonbo song 
“We Are Glad,” made their way through a medley from Phantom of the Opera 
and the “Derry Air”-based “You Raise Me Up.”°? They kept away from ideo- 
logical songs about the northern leadership and its military, offering medleys 
of both North and South Korean songs. On February 10, for the Games’ 
opening ceremony, two teams of athletes, from North Korea and South 
Korea, marched into the stadium to “Arirang? replacing Kim Won’gyun’s 
“Patriotic Song” and the equivalent southern anthem that has music by the 
Pyongyang-born Eak-tai Ahn (1905-1965). 

Was this the result of diplomatic negotiations, or did it presage further 
glimpses of how Kim Jong Un’s new pyongjin policy, his intention to com- 
bine military and economic strength, was distancing him from his father’s 
legacy? In musical terms, the performances remained largely caught in a 
time before Kim Jong Un’s rise, but Samjiyon ended their concerts, in Seoul 
with the guest K-pop idol Seohyun, with “We Are One,’ a song that looks to 
the reunification of the two Korean states, and one associated with the 1990 
unification concerts, where, as Chapter 8 explored, the composers Isang Yun 
and Byungki Hwang led northern and southern delegations. Seohyun is a 
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member of the long-established K-pop group Girls’ Generation,°° and on 
April 1 she was part of a South Korean delegation that traveled to Pyongyang 
to perform in front of Kim Jong Un, Ri Sdélju, and an audience of 2,000 at 
the East Pyongyang Grand Theater. She sang a second North Korean song, 
“Purtin podiinamu/Green Willow?’ The delegation included the 1990s 
singers Cho Yong-pil and Lee Sun-hee, the jazz pianist Yoon Do-hyun, and 
the contemporary girl-group Red Velvet (who had debuted in August 2014). 
Two days later, the delegation performed alongside northern artists. North 
Korean television broadcast much of the concerts, but tellingly omitted Red 
Velvet’s overtly sexualized take on K-pop.°® The April 1 concert was titled 
“Pomi onda/Spring Is Coming,” moving the start of spring to later than Kim 
Jong Un’s father’s birthday, where the “Arirang” mass performance spectacle 
had it, toward his grandfather’s birthday, when the Spring Arts Festival was 
still held. 

This was the first time Kim Jong Un had attended a concert by South 
Korean artists. Did this presage, as commentators contemplated, the 
beginnings of détente? Well, 2018 unfolded in unexpected ways, and 
commentators had a hard time interpreting what had changed as Kim soft- 
ened his image, as he met once with Donald Trump in Singapore and three 
times with South Korea’s president, Moon Jae-in, and as he mastered the sign 
K-pop artists use to show love for their fans: tips of the thumb and index 
finger crossed together to form the shape of a heart. If you are reading this, 
you will know more than I do now, and, hopefully, still more pieces of the 
jigsaw, the puzzle and enigma of North Korean music and dance, will have 
been slotted into place. 


Notes 


Introduction 


1. As discussed in Wilson 1998. 


. Commentators consider Kim Jong Il was born in 1941, but the 1942 birthdate is 


given in official accounts, most likely to align more auspiciously with his father’s 1912 
birthdate. 


. Choson mak was published by a committee within the Korean Composers’ Union 


(the Chos6n chakkokka tongmaeng chungang wiwonhoe kip/anji) until the last issue 
of 1960, and thereafter by the Korean Musicians’ Union (Choson tmakka tongmaeng 
chungang wiwonhoe), both entities coming under the umbrella of the Federation of 
Korean Literature and Art Unions (Chos6n munhak yesul chongdongmaeng)—the 
publisher of Chosén yesul. 


Chapter 1 


1. Atleast, this is the case in December 2018, at the time of writing. 


. Or 1984, or perhaps 1982 (which would neatly fit with Kim Il Sung’s birth in 1912 and 


Kim Jong IIs official birth in 1942). 


. Citations here are from the 1992 English version. 
. See Chapters 4-6. 
. Correctives to this telling are, of course, many, and include Armstrong 2003b; Suzy 


Kim 2013; Jae-Jung Suh 2013, 8-12; and Lankov 2015, 3-11. 


. For which, see Chapter 5. 


7. This is a generic title for lullabies. 


10. 


. Ham Togil (1987) provides a foundational account of revolutionary songs. One at- 


tempt to backdate songs even further, to the wibyéng “righteous armies” at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, is in the journal Chos6én timak (1962/7). 


. The two songs were already positioned first and second in a 1954 collection, Chosén 


inmin kayo koksénjip (Korean People’s Song Collection) and in a 1957 English- 
language collection, Selected Korean Songs. One exception to this ranking is in a 
1958 collection, Kayo 101 kokchip—Chos6n inmingun changgon 10-chuny6n kinyém, 
where, as the tenth anniversary of the state’s founding was celebrated, “Song of 
General Kim I] Sung” dropped to fifth place. 

For a translated discussion of the latter, by Lebedinsky, see Frolova-Walker and 
Walker 2012, 277-82. Soviet songs were promoted in North Korea and were printed 
in the Korean-Soviet cultural journal, Chosson shinson, until the early 1950s. 
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LL, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21; 


22. 
23. 


24. 


As a teacher leading young pioneer students up Myohyang Mountain remarks in 
the Polish documentary directed by Andrzej Fidyk, Defilada/The Parade (1989). At 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=S8hIJnqqO3k. 

Lankov 2003, 14, 23-24. Some evidence suggests that the Soviets considered assas- 
sinating Kim so that Cho could become leader (for example, Summary of World 
Broadcasts FE/1502 A1/6 3/10/92), but they later had Cho arrested, shot, and buried 
in an unmarked grave. 

Lankov 1999, 45. The four factions have been widely discussed. See, for example, 
Scalapino and Lee 1972; Dae-Sook Suh 1988; Lankov 2003; Armstrong 2003b, 2013; 
Szalontai 2005; and, in respect to literature and art, Myers 1994 and Gabroussenko 
2010, 134-66. 

Chang Yéngch6l (2001, 294) states that Kim I Sung asked Kim Won’gyun to compose 
it. This, though, is as northern hagiography would demand. 

Part of an honor system inherited from the Soviet Union but adding North Korean 
distinction (including the premier award, the Kim II Sung Prize), people's artists oc- 
cupy eight ranks. 

Since 2015 named the Kim Wé6ngyun University of Music (Kim Wongyun 
myongching tmak chonghap taehak), the conservatory was in 2003 split off from the 
Pyongyang Music and Dance University (P’yongyang imak muyong chong taehak), 
which in turn had since 1972 fused formerly separate music and dance institutions. 
The former institutions date back, according to current documentation, to 1949, al- 
though the Pyongyang Music School (P’yéngyang tmak hakkyo) was first set up 
in 1946. 

Given myriad adjustments and changes during the course of recent history, a detailed 
discussion of unions/federations, both relating to North and South Korea and in- 
cluding local/subsidiary bodies, is beyond the scope of this study. 

Meredith Shaw explores how the leadership cults for both Kim Il Sung and Kim 
Jong IJ are set out in a series of so-called “immortal” publications. See “Inside North 
Korea's literary fiction factory,’ at http://thewire.in/218228/inside-north-koreas- 
literary-fiction-factory/. 

Ri Wo6ngon explores the construction of lyrics in this and other comparable songs 
(1990, 83-93). 

Choson wi ontil (Korea Today), April 4, 2016, http://www.dprktoday.com/index. 
php?type=2&no=11692. 

See Kwon 1991, 59; Armstrong 2003a, 82; and Chapter 5. 

A rejection noted by Martin (2004, 172). 

Eaktay Ahn [An Iktae] (1906-1965), the composer of what became the South 
Korean national anthem, who was active in Europe during the 1930s, can serve as 
an example. See Chon Chongim 1998; Choong-Sik Ahn 2005, 94-98; and, passim, 
Hoffman 2015. 

As explored in relation to Theodor Adorno and the Frankfurt School by, for example, 
Paddison (1998), DeNora (2003), and Spitzer (2006), but note the controversial ho- 
listic corrective to such analyses offered by Hodgkinson (2016). 
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26. 
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Perris argues that a true Marxist considers all music serves one class: high art serves 
the elite, while avant-garde and experimental music is not just for the privileged few 
but is also immoral (1985, 67-73). 

Note, too, that although censorship and control function as mechanisms to police 
music in both fascist and socialist states, the focus tends to be on lyrics, or on aspects 
of performance other than music as sound. Copyright law, from the Statute of Anne 
forward, has tended to be based around written texts. 

Ro Ikhwa (1989) assembles 70 songs by Ri. 

See later for an exploration of ri/-lias a measure of distance. 

Notated alongside other songs celebrating the massive but now downplayed Chinese 
contribution to the war in the collection Cho-Chung chinsén iii norae (Korean- 
Chinese Friendship Songs) (Pyongyang: Chos6n timak ch'ulp’ansa, 1958). 

Chang Yongchl (1998, 305-27) gives Ri’s biography, suitably cast in a socialist light, 
and a selected list of his songs. 

Korean shin minyo are also distinct from the more recent Chinese xin minyao (using 
the same Chinese lexigraphs) or chengshi minyao (the latter indicating “city folk 
songs”) (Pease 2001, 46, citing Huang et al 1996). Shin minyo singers were, in contrast 
to their equivalents in China, a mixed bag, rather than being confined to those who 
specialized in popular folk songs. See later for a discussion of the term minyo. 

Similar discussions have taken place in China, where in 1927 Li Jinhui is said to have 
turned to writing popular songs regarded in Communist times as “yellow music” 
(Liang Maochun 1988, 32-34; Jones 1992, 11). 

Some texts give 1900-1940. “Ranpia” is the North Korean spelling; “Nanp’a” the South 
Korean. 

Further research is needed, but for the moment I note that the majority of the 
twentieth-century composers and singers listed in the second volume of a compen- 
dium of historical musicians compiled by Mun Séngnyop (2001) were specialists in 
taejung kayo, shin minyo, and yesul kayo. 

The border between the two emerging states in the period leading up to the Korean 
War was porous, allowing many to cross, among them left-leaning writers and artists 
moving northward and right-leaning people, including landowners, collaborators 
with the Japanese colonial police, and Christians, southward. Armstrong (2003a) 
explores how the period was reflected in cultural policy, while useful accounts of the 
period include those of Cumings (1997, 185-237) and Robinson (2007, 100-20). 

See Chapter 4. 

See Chapter 8. 

Szalontai considers there was no substantial Muscovite faction in Pyongyang (2005, 
18). Although Soviet-leaning Koreans were regarded by Stalin as faithful allies, he 
forcefully relocated many Koreans from the Soviet Far East to Central Asia in the 
late 1930s, and when Kim fled northward from Manchuria his guerrillas were made 
subordinate to Red Army forces (Cumings 1990, 333). Chong Sangjin’s memoir, 
published in Korean in Seoul in 2005, explores Soviet influence on artistic production 
in North Korea. 
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39. 


40. 


Al. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Myers cites Norman Jacobs’s 1985 definition of patrimonialism: “the right to au- 
thority is determined primarily by moral-intellectual considerations, monopolized 
by a self-asserting elite, and validated by the dissemination of moral service . . . by 
that elite.” See also Gabroussenko (2010, 167ff), and, for a discussion of Confucian 
patrimonialism within the Korean context, Hong (2018, 131-83). 

South Korean musicologists tend to see ideology in the North in absolute terms and 
gloss over factionalism. In contrast, South Korean literature scholars (Yi Chdlju 1966; 
Yi Kibong 1986; Kim Chaeyong 1994; Pak T’aesang 1999) identify double standards 
in factional criticism, since in specific works they find little difference between 
winners and losers. 

Printed in the first edition of Munhwa chénsén (November 15, 1945), the hand- 
written score is reproduced by No Tongtin (1989, 194). An’s retrospectively rosy biog- 
raphy is provided by Chang Yongchol (2001, 249-63). 

To date, the major biography of Kim Sunnam is by No Tongtin (1992), although this 
focuses on Kim's life up to 1953, offering only a brief sketch of his later life. 

Kraus (1989, 40-69) relates Xian’s story, from low-class origins through political agi- 
tation and expulsion from the Shanghai Conservatory, to his ambiguous legacy. 
Although of Chinese descent, Chong was born in Kwangju, in Korea's southwest. 
Korean sources give his year of birth as 1914 while Chinese sources typically state 1918. 
Reports indicate that in 1950 Zhou Enlai wrote to Kim II Sung requesting that Chong 
return to China; Pease (2011) suggests that by this time he was distrusted by Kim’s re- 
gime, since he had been demoted, so it can be argued that he escaped before Kim began 
to purge the factions during the Korean War. He died in Beijing. His works quickly 
disappeared from view in Pyongyang, but a 1991 film, “Umakka Chong Ryulsdng/ 
Musician Chong Ryulsdng” reinstated his legacy, albeit in a revisionist way: it depicts 
how he was guided by Kim II Sung to compose popular songs for the people. The film 
was scripted by O Hyeyong and starred Ri Wonbok as Chong; the 1992 film yearbook, 
Choson yonghwa ryéngam, gives the full script and still photographs (1992, 115-37, 
217) while the 1992 music yearbook, Chos6n timak ryongam, includes the title song, “I 
shimjang pachiri/l Give My Heart,’ a 6/8 lilting lullaby (1992, 158). 

According to Kim Chaewon (in Chosén timak 1961/1), the work was begun in 1948, 
finished in 1949, and the first two sections performed at the National Theater in 1950 
by the Central Symphony Orchestra and the theater’s singers. It was subsequently ar- 
ranged for an orchestra mixing Korean stringed and wind instruments with Western 
brass. For a performance by Japanese Koreans, see http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=-Lzrpo3tJRs. 

The most celebrated women divers in Korea are those from the southern island of 
Cheju, whose songs were recorded by the BBC sound engineer John Levy in 1964 
(archived in Edinburgh, and issued on CD by the National Gugak Center in Seoul). 
Two volumes of Kim’s songs were published, in 1958 and 1966. The second, published 
by the Federation of Korean Literature and Art Unions (Chosén munhak yesul 
chongdongmaeng ch’ulpansa), celebrates his life, listing songs (1966, 191-95) and of- 
fering a comprehensive biography. 
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My point is that the battle struggles to equate the huge offensives and massive loss of 
life endured in major wars. Another example of this apparent discrepancy is the small 
USS Pueblo spy ship, captured off the eastern coast in 1968 but today the prize ex- 
hibit of a museum celebrating the “victory,” primarily during the Korean War, of the 
North's forces against American foes. 

For a historical discussion of Mount Paektu that explores the ideology it was associ- 
ated with prior to those of contemporary North Korea, see Pratt 2019. 

The legend was revived in the early twentieth century as part of the nationalist asser- 
tion of Korean identity. In the early 1990s, northern archaeologists claimed to have 
discovered Tangun’s grave, which, in keeping with the state’s claim to legitimacy, was 
conveniently located on the slopes of Mount Taebak near Pyongyang. A mausoleum 
was built, which has been open to visitors since 1994. 

Richardson (2017, 116-19) provides a critical discussion of Kim Jong II's birth and of 
the hagiography surrounding the Kim family. 

Initially set up in 1947 as a band and performing “Song of General Kim II] Sung” 
that same year, through a merger of related performance troupes in 1971 this be- 
came a composite organization replete with orchestra, choir, and various additional 
performers. 

On some scores and for some recordings, “music-and-dance” (timakkwa muyong) is 
spelled out, but this is not always the case. 

The publication date given on materials I have consulted is 1982, but the Swedish 
diplomat Erik Cornell observed an earlier, possibly the first performance during his 
appointment to Pyongyang between 1975 and 1977. 

English translation as on the published cassette tape. A better translation would be 
“Land of Orchards Unfurled by the Leader” 

A Korean ri was shorter than the Chinese equivalent, which typically measured about 
500 meters; translating a ri as a mile, as is common, is convenient though highly 
inaccurate. 

Moody (2013, 220), citing de Crespigny (2007, 189). Howard and Kasmambetov 
(2011) reflect on horses in the Central Asian Manas epic. 

Myers writes that the backdating was a deliberate ploy by northern historians to make 
Chdllima look less like the Chinese movement (2010, 41), but Armstrong (2013, 103, 
2014, 46) concludes that the two were coterminous. Armstrong notes that while the 
Great Leap Forward was short-lived and led to millions dying, the results of Chéllima 
were more ambiguous, since it established a lasting system of volunteer-based labor 
waves and remained enshrined in the constitution until 1992. Songs during the last 
few years have revisited the campaign, although Chéllima has been upgraded to 
Mallima—the 10,000-ri horse. Cheehyung Kim states the earliest written reference to 
Chillima is from 1958—the year of Kim and Cho’s song—and the work team move- 
ment did not begin until 1959 (2018, 109). 

For the Soviet movement, see Siegelbaum 1990. See also “Alexei Stakhanov: The 
USSR’s superstar miner,’ at http://www.bbc.com/news/magazine-35161610. 

In Kim Il Sung Selected Works 1 (1971, 582-606). 
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Minyo is aloan word imported from Japan (J. miny6), where the term had been intro- 
duced most likely by the novelist Mori Ogai (1862-1922) as a translation from the 
German Volkslied (Hughes 2008). In 1913 the Japanese governor-general in Korea 
ordered research on minyo/minyo be undertaken, and the earliest published use of 
the Korean term is in the title to a 1916 article by Ko Wimin published in the journal 
Chunch’u (Spring and Autumn). 

Taruskin (1997) mentions pre-Soviet Russian folk song anthologies by Arakchiyev, 
Balakirev, Chulkov, Istokin and Dyutsh, Kargareteli, Kashin, and others, as well as 
discussions about typical folk song modes, cadences, and meters; folk song as a source 
for composers is a frequent topic for Frolova-Walker (2007). In China, Xian Xinghai 
was one of those who prepared a folk song anthology while, as composers adapted 
folk songs, ideologues provided new texts (Mittler 1997, 30-31, 121, 325). 

At least eight short volumes were completed by 1955. Mimeographed copies were 
published in July 1956 by the state newspaper, the Rodong shinmun (Worker's 
Daily). 

In South Korea, many small or regionally focused collections have been published, 
although later, along with superb compendiums of lyrics (by, for example, Im 
Tonggwon [1961-1992] and Yesul yor’gushil [1979-1990]). The first comprehensive 
transcription project for folk-song music, however, was launched by the Academy 
of Korean Studies and never completed (e.g., Choe Chongmin 1984, 1988), only to 
be superseded by a massive Munhwa Broadcasting Company project that resulted in 
eight books and 103 CDs (Choe Sangil, ed., 1989-1998). 

Ri was talking before the mid-1990s saw a widespread regression back to manual 
agricultural labor. 

My assumption is based on surviving pansori texts collated by the local government 
officer (ajén) Shin Chaehyo prior to his death in 1884, which refer to one folk song as 
“Nongbuga? 

In Sino- Korean, and seen from a Neo-Confucian perspective, tosok hints at vulgarity. 
For amore recent discussion, focusing on how both types of folk songs have been pre- 
served in South Korea, see Maliangkay 2017. 

Although the English version of this is dated 1991, the most commonly encountered 
Korean original, Umak yesullon, bears a 1992 publication date. The English version 
I cite throughout this volume is in Kim Jong Il’s Selected Works 11 (2006, 368-557). 
Ethnomusicologists will need little reminder of the issues of (un)reliability in tran- 
scription; consider England et al. 1964 and List 1974. 

As illustration, the classic critique of the arguments and practices pertaining to 
British folk song collections is by the left-leaning Harker (1985). See also Porter 1991. 
Using the most representative song, “Yukchabaegi; if c is the central tone, the 
kkéngniin mok typically falls from eb to d and the ttdniin mok is alow g. 

In “Sushimga/Song of Sorrow,’ if c is the vibrated central tone, the mediant is a flat e 
(at times, closer to d) and the dominant is low g. 

The Namdo vocal style was also condemned by Kim II Sung, because of its associ- 
ations with pansori epic storytelling through song (see Chapter 5). 
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For example, Han 1973 and Hahn 1978. I have elsewhere summarized South Korean 
modal analyses (Howard 1990, 147-50; Howard, Lee, and Casswell 2008, 56-59). 

An unpublished paper by Chong Bong Sop, delivered to the Sixth Asian Music 
Symposium in Pyongyang in October 1983, cites the popular folk songs 
“P’ungny6nga/Song of Bumper Harvest” and “Unshil taryéng/Ballad of Silver Thread” 
as examples to show these “national melodic phrases.” 

In addition, the impact of vocalization on composition is considered from a Chinese 
Korean perspective by Cho Inbok (2015). 

“On the direction which musical creation should take,’ talk to creators, October 25, 
1968, and On the Art of Music (2006 [1991], 390). 

Still, a few singers of Sddo sori, such as Kim Chinmyong (1914-1997), were, to an 
extent, celebrated. After his death, Kim’s biography is recounted by Chang Yongchol 
(1998, 328-41). 

As was already anticipated in a collection published in 1958 alongside the basic tran- 
scription volumes: Chosén minyo kokchip (yénju charyo), published by Choson tmak 
chulp’ansa. 

Again, published by Chos6n timak chulp’ansa. 

Published by the Kungnip munhak yesul sahoe chulp’ansa. 

Kang quotes a 1995 text, Chosén tii minsok chontong: minsok timakkwa muyong (6, 
40), for the creation process of new, contemporary folk songs (2001, 59). 

There is logic in Choe’s approach, since minyo was a term typically encountered by 
Koreans through recordings of popular folk songs. 

‘The story, and the song, is discussed in Howard 2006b, 102-12. 

The inclusion of shin minyo in the folk song category is clear in discussions by Chang 
Yongch“dl (1998, 230-78, and, in respect to the shin minyo singer Wang Subok, 342- 
52) and Hwang Ryon’guk (2001). 

A thoroughly-researched history of the dance is in Seo 2010. 

Lyrics cited here are from recordings I made in Pyongyang in 1992 and 2000 and 
from two undated cassette tapes, Chosén minyo kokchip volumes 1 (ka—50588) and 3 
(ka-009511). 

Compare with the following older lyrics, which are still sung in South Korea: 


Guarding the country, the famous Manjang Peak appears as a golden lotus 
carved by the blue heavens. 

Its auspicious color permeates the palace; its magical power fosters many tal- 
ented people, 

Strengthening the country for generations to come, and maintaining the peace. 

The waters of the Han River flow lazily as the sun setting behind Mount Inwang 
brings back old memories (from Kim Haesuk ed. 2017, 41, adjusted). 


The Mansudae company was founded in 1959, and is the largest artistic company 
in North Korea, divided when I visited in 1992 into ten teams specializing in oil 
painting, frescoes, ceramics, sculpture, and so on. Responsible for almost all large- 
scale monuments, I was told that around 2,000 people worked for the company—a 
number confirmed by several sources. 
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91. The first karaoke venue opened in North Korea in 1992 linked to Pyongyang’s Koryo 
Hotel. It was intended to earn foreign currency from Japanese and Chinese visitors, 
particularly businessmen, and at various times it has tried to attract Russian as well as 
Western visitors. Accounts from recent years include two by Kim Chunho on the RFA 
website (https://www.rfa.org/korean/in_focus/karaoke-10042012100123.html and 
https://www.rfa.org/korean/in_focus/karaoke-03262018101947.html). 


Chapter 2 


1. “People’s instruments” at times substitutes for “national instruments,” but since the 
term minjok chuiii is normally rendered as “nationalism,” I use “national” here. 

2. The Congress also announced an ambitious seven-year economic plan, which has, not 
surprisingly, received greater critical attention than any cultural policy, not least be- 
cause, following the massively successful developments of the preceding four years 
under the Chollima campaign, it was destined to stall. 

3. The first to perform a kayagiim in post-war Yanbian was most likely An Kungmin, 
a musician trained to play Western instruments, and it appears he first used a 13- 
stringed Japanese koto as a substitute, then asked a piano maker in Harbin to create an 
adapted kayagiim, again with 13 strings (rather than the traditional 12). The number 
of strings used later increased to 15 before it settled on 21. At the conference, Kim 
first stated An Kiok’s involvement began in 1953, but an audience member argued that 
1952 was the correct year. Indeed, 1952 is confirmed by Kim Namho (1995, 129). 

4, This succeeded the Korean National Instrument Reconstruction Enterprise (Chos6n 
minjok akki kaejo sadp), formed, according to Choson timak (1955/2, 39-42), in June 
1953. It was later rolled into the National Music Study Institute. 

5. The debates are reflected in several reports and publications, such as Chos6n chakkokka 
tongmaeng chungang wiwonhoe (1959) and Kogohak mit minsogak yorguso (1959). 

6. In fact, Kim Changman had been contributing to the discussions about musical de- 
velopment since 1959, since in January 1959 the journal Chos6n timak carried an in- 
terview with him, and in June 1959 he penned an editorial about the need to raise the 
quality of song creation. 

7. The overarching Federation was re-established in March 1961, following a speech the 
previous November in which Kim II Sung critiqued the lack of party control over liter- 
ature and art (“Chollima shidae-e sanginghan munhwa yesurtil ch'angjohaja: chakka, 
yesurindilgwa ti tamhwa, later published in Uri hyongmyéngeso6 iti munhak yesul ti 
immu 1965, 30-31, as cited in Myers 1994, 126). By the turn of the new millennium, 
South Korean government sources report that the Federation oversaw subsidiary 
unions for writers, composers, artists, actors, filmmakers, dancers, and photographers. 
But, and key to understanding censorship, the Federation remained subservient to the 
party’s propaganda bureau as well as to the Central Committee itself (a further discus- 
sion will be given in Chapter 5). Choe will be discussed further in Chapter 7. 

8. A brief discussion is given by Frolova- Walker (2016, 184-85). The orchestra is often 
referred to as the “Great Russian Orchestra” or the “State Russian Orchestra.” 
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Frolova-Walker, from a different focus, considers support for regional/minority 
music to have been designed to “win the confidence of the peoples” (2007, 303). Many 
in Central Asia argue the opposite: orchestras imposed Soviet ideas as exemplars of 
what was required at the expense of local instrumental traditions. Similarly, among 
Chinese Korean musicologists in Yanbian, directives from Beijing about local cul- 
tural production in the immediate post-1949 years were part of a folding of ethnic 
minorities into the Communist state after the end of the Nationalist period (Kim 
Tokkyun 1992, 11-14). Those now outside China see things differently: Xiaomei 
Chen, for example, gives the example of a Uyghur-inspired but Han-written and Han- 
performed play, “Yuanfang qingnian/Young Folk in a Remote Region,” that in 1963 
premiered in Beijing and then toured throughout Xinjiang (Chen 2002, 2-3). Robert 
Adlington moderates between such perspectives: “Marxist theory advocated the in- 
ternational unity of the proletariat and regarded nation states as bourgeois entities; 
national sentiment functioned to hold back social progress by uniting exploited and 
exploiter against external oppressors” (2013a, 10). Despite this, Laura Adams, in her 
account of Uzbekistan, argues that “Soviet internationalism was compatible with the 
preservation of ethnic culture” (2010, 194). The jury appears to be out. 

I thank Zakiya Sapenova, Almaty, for this information; bibliographic documentation 
is given in her PhD dissertation (2018). Major cities also established orchestras, based 
in theaters known, after the orchestras, as filharmonie. Additional discussions of how 
instruments and orchestras were developed in specific Soviet republics include those 
by Nercessian (2000) and Merchant Henson (2006). 

In the context of research on the Kyrgyz oral epic tradition of Manas, the shifting 
policies, ideologies, and practices of this period are discussed by Howard and 
Kasmambetov (2011, 99-103). 

Featured in my documentaries with Misha Maltsev, Siberia at the Centre of the World 
(SOASIS DVD06 and DVD07, 2007), where the Buryat orchestra is shown alongside a 
Buryat Russian orchestra, both directed and discussed by the Ukranian-trained Viktor 
Kitov, and where Sakha instruments are explored by German Khatylaev (see http:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=i37putvAwuU &t=2408s and http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=QYxuNxhR57Y. 

The former British colony of Hong Kong would later establish its own orchestra of 
Chinese instruments in 1977, with 85 musicians (see http://www.hkco.org/en/index. 
html). 

Guo (nation) became a popular assignation from the beginning of the Nationalist 
period in the 1910s, distinguishing the indigenous from the imported. For an over- 
view of the guoyue movement, and some of the musicologists and musicians impli- 
cated in it, see Gong 2008, 53-61. Frederick Lau, in his account of Zheng Jinwen, 
tracks the term back to the mid-fourteenth century, where it was used to differen- 
tiate Khitan music from that of the Han Chinese majority, via Qing-dynasty court 
ritual music. Lau links its everyday twentieth-century use to guocui, “national es- 
sence,’ tracking its use in the titles of commercial publications from 1919 onward 
(2008, 211). But, the everyday use appears to have begun in Japan. There, as Nihon 
ongaku, though with a suffix for “Japan” rather than “nation,” it emerged as a signifier 
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to separate Japanese music from the Western music introduced into educational 
syllabi under the default term “music” (ongaku) during the Meiji Restoration (for 
which, see Fujita 2018). In addition to being exported to China, the term appeared in 
Korea from 1907 onward, as kugak (national music), to distinguish traditional music 
from Western music (No 1989, 13), again because “music” (timak) had become syn- 
onymous with Western music. Note, too, that like guoyue in China, kugak in Korea 
makes an occasional appearance earlier, notably in Chong Sanggi’s (1678-1752) 
recollections, Nongpomunda. For an interesting account of how the notion of guoyue 
impacted the development of the Shanghai Conservatory, see Schimmelpenninck 
and Kouwenhoven 1993, 56-91. 

McDougall’s footnote 104 gives this as an alternative to her translation “already in 
existence.” 

Discussed in respect to China by Lau (2008, 212-15, citing Chen Lingqun, Qi Yuyi, 
and Dai Penghai 1990; Jones 1992, 39; and Xu Guangyi 1984, 114-15). 

Discussions about copying from Western music can miss the intention. As Andrei 
Zhdanov had put it in respect to the Soviet Union, “We . .. are critically assimilating 
the cultural heritage of all nations and all times in order to choose from it all that can 
inspire the working people of Soviet society to great exploits in labor, science and cul- 
ture” (1948 [1950], 96). 

Compare Barbara Mittler, in respect to the Chinese two-stringed fiddle, 
erhu: “Chinese instruments and playing-techniques were reformed to make erhus 
sound like violins” (1997, 274). 

And supplements by Pak in Chos6n yesul (1994/11, 1994/12, 1995/1, 1999/1, 1999/2, 
1999/3). 

Marksizm i natsional’no-kolonial’niy vopros (1934), as translated by Frolova- Walker 
(1998, 331). Frolova- Walker (1998, 331-71), starting from the January 1934 issue 
of Sovetskaya muzika, explores how nationalism played out in the music of the 
Caucasus and Central Asian republics. Maria Tagangaeva (2017, 393-409) usefully 
supplements Frolova-Walker’s discussion with a consideration of art in the Siberian 
Republic of Buryatia. 

Brace notes that the Chinese term combines notions of change and transformation, 
as well as “good” (1992, 240-41). In my coauthored volume on the Korean genre of 
sanjo, I use “modify,” based on the alternative Korean terms pyéngydng and kaejo, 
because this is appropriate and sympathetic to those who continue to value tradi- 
tion in South Korea (Howard, Lee, and Casswell 2008, 27). For an illustrated ac- 
count of reformed traditional instruments in South Korea, see Kim Chéngsu and 
Pak Sanghyoép 2017. 

This celebrated treatise, completed some 15 years before any comparable European 
work, gives detailed prescriptions for instrument construction and performance, 
details music and dance repertoires, and offers historical contextualization. It re- 
mains a core text for the historical study of music in South Korea, and has been issued 
in several (modern) Korean versions (e.g., Yi Hyegu 1979, 2000). 

Note that North Korean texts refer to nongak, although this uses two Sino-Korean 
characters (for farming and music) when official policy is to employ vernacular 
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terms. Nongak has, although still being used in some official texts, lost currency 
to pungmul in South Korea since the 1980s, due to the widespread belief that the 
former was introduced by the Japanese during the early colonial period. Despite 
this, I referred in Chapter 1 to a campaign to promote agriculture, using the 
first Sino-Korean character, nong, mounted in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century—before the colonial period—leaving “Nongbuga/Song of Farming,” which 
as a popular folk song originated in a pansori repertoire (for which, in its updated 
North Korean version, see Notation 7.1) and, I presume, normalizing the term 
nongak. 

In 1989, for example, eight traditional saenap were recorded with a band of 50 
percussionists at the International Students Festival. 

For a detailed exploration of samulnori, see Howard 2015b. 

Examples include the Chosen shisetsu gydretsu zukan handscroll depicting 1655 
envoys, formerly attributed to Kano Toun Masunobu, that is housed in the archives 
of SOAS, University of London (MS86566), and a later scroll considered to depict the 
1748 dispatch of envoys held by the British Museum (Carpenter 2007; Lewis 2010; 
Howard 2017). 

Kim Chiyon (2001, 278) comments on a resemblance to the soprano saxophone 
rather than the clarinet, although the saenap uses blackwood like the clarinet and 
oboe rather than a metal body like the saxophone. I have not established what 
Western instruments were available to those reforming the saenap in 1960. 
Attempts appear to have been made to retain the conical tube, since Choson timak 
(1961/7, 31-34) announced a claimed new method for making them, using a series of 
tapered/arrowhead drill bits of increasing diameter. 

Some Italian instruments have five; my reference to “English and French” is to 
modern clarinets from makers such as Boosey (and Hawkes), Yamaha, Selmer, and 
LeBlanc. 

Chu described this hole as paetim, implying a harmonic. 

Here, 6nmori does not readily join two units together (5/8 + 5/8), as would be 
common in the folk-art vocal and instrumental repertoires of pansori and sanjo. For 
an exemplary discussion of énmori, see the South Korean musicologist Lee Hye-ku’s 
article (1981). 

While this is accurate in terms of twentieth-century shawms in both North and 
South Korea, many instruments in Korea have over the centuries been imported 
from China, where, in turn, many shawms are longer. Some iconography for Korean 
envoy processions and court activities, including the Chosen shisetsu gyoretsu zukan 
handscroll I discuss elsewhere (Howard 2017), show longer instruments than those 
used today. 

Except in North Korea, measurements for instruments are routinely taken from the 
top of the body to the holes, since this relates to the sounding length of the tube (from 
mouthpiece to hole) and, therefore, to the pitch produced. But, given that the manu- 
factured length of the chang saenap body is always the same, the Pyongyang method 
of specifying lengths the other way around (from base of instrument to hole) makes 
no significant difference. 
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The four sizes from 1963 are pictured in Chos6n timak (1965/7) and are discussed by 
Yi Chinw6n (2014, 110). The two 1968 versions are pictured in Chosén yesul (1968/ 
12). 

Published by Munye chulpansa. 

Grass and reed pipes, and leaves, can be added to the list of oboes, for a discussion of 
which, see Howard 2015a, 259-61 (citing Kwak T’aech6n 1988 and Yi Chinw6n 1994). 
I encountered an old woman selling reed pipes in an underpass near Pyongyang 
railway station one evening in 1992. 

So means “small? but the instrument is associated in one catalogue with the tradi- 
tional se piri (Kim T’aeyon 2001, 62-63), although se translates as “slender” and 
denotes an instrument usually used in traditional music to accompany singers. 
Yangsando is the name of a folk song from the region surrounding Pyongyang, com- 
bining the names of two places, Yangd6k and Maengsan. 

Wooden flutes and piccolos were common in Western usage until recent decades and 
remain standard in many folk traditions. 

Pease (2001, 156), in contrast, cites the explanation by Du Yaxiong (1993) for why 
the f'ungso was not reformed among Chinese Koreans in Yanbian: its vibrato was too 
wide, and its tone too unusual. 

Compare Brian Myers’s observation of the southern faction writer Han Sorya’s dis- 
tinction between the progressive culture of the masses and old court and literati 
culture (where xenophobic flunkeyism was seen in how old Korea looked up to the 
latter) with Charles Armstrong’s observation that flunkeyism is the antithesis of 
juche ideology, relating, rather than to self-reliance, to a dependence on others— 
to, for example, Chinese culture and practices from the past, and Soviet culture 
and practices in the period prior to 1956 (Myers 1994, 44-45; Armstrong 2014, 
92-93). 

Recent research at the National Gugak Center in Seoul has measured the time taken 
for a tone on traditional instruments to reach a steady-state. The attack portion of a 
tone sounded on a tanso, in which breathy elements and multiple frequencies feature, 
is longer than on Western flutes, due to the material (bamboo) and the small notch of 
the mouthpiece. To counter this, South Koreans have experimented with using hard- 
wood and plastic for tanso bodies (see Yi Yongshik 2008a, 128-41; for the taegtim, see 
also Yi Yongshik 2008b and Chu Chaegtin 2014). 

Specifically, 1993/8, 1993/9, 2000/2, 2000/3, 2002/12. 

It is tempting to see in this an attempt to resolve the concerns Jiang Qing expressed 
about the balance of Western and reformed Chinese instruments in the Chinese 
model works that preceded North Korea’s revolutionary operas (Mittler 1997, 284; 
see also Melvin and Cai 2004, 244-45). 

Chong Pong Sok [Chong Pongsék], cited from his paper at the Sixth Asian Music 
Symposium, October 1983. 

Anon. Sonpunggtim kyochiikpon (taehak yong) (Pyongyang: Kyoyuk tos6 
chulpansa, 1971). 

Cited from a 2001 South Korean article, http://nk.chosun.com/news/article View. 
html?idxno=10221. Bradley Martin’s speculation that Kim II] Sung may have favored 
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the accordion due to his claimed playing of the harmonium in a Methodist church in 
Jilin during his youth should be considered speculative (Martin 2004, 792). 
http://www. youtube.com/watch?¢v=rBgMeunuviE. 

Or, taking my lead from Annie Proulx (1996), could there be crimes associated with 
the accordion? 


Chapter 3 


. Published by 2.16 Yesul kyoyuk chulpansa. The 2001 catalogue includes grainy 


photographs of court and literati musicians from the past, rather than avoiding dis- 
cussion of music deemed outside the sphere of the proletariat. 


. For details, see Yu Miyéng 2013, 60; No Chaemyong 2013, 346-48, 361. An also re- 


corded a number of SPs during the colonial period on which he played the kémun’go, 
the first released in 1929. Compare this, though, to the entry on An in a dictionary of 
musicians produced in Yanbian (Kim and Kim 1998, 445-47), where he is introduced 
solely as a kayagiim musician. 


. Kim uses the term “chang” for singing, but the context for his remark is a discus- 


sion of vocal quality in which he contrasts what had by then become unacceptable 
pansori (epic storytelling through song) vocalization to the “beautiful” voices of 
“most Koreans.” See Chapter 5. 


. Kim II Sung, “On creating revolutionary literature and art,’ a speech to workers in 


the fields of literature and art, November 7, 1964, reprinted in Selected Works 4 (1971, 
149-64; grammar adjusted). 


. Laurence Picken (1965, 84) notes that the Chinese version, the yazheng, is made 


to “creak with a slip of bamboo moistened at its tip.” Curiously, in Korea, the Sino- 
Korean character “a” used from the fifteenth-century Akhak kweb6m until today is 
different to that used in China and actually signifies molar teeth. 


. See Chapter 5. 
. “On the juche idea: treatise sent to the national seminar on the juche idea, held to mark 


the seventieth birthday of the Great Leader Comrade Kim II Sung?’ March 31, 1982. 


. As discussed in Chapter 2, the ragak had nonetheless been reformed in the 1960s. 
. For brief descriptions of these drums, see Howard 2015a, 71-73. 
10. 


Chong moved to the North during the Korean War and was appointed merit artist 
in 1952 and people's artist in 1959. He worked with Pak Tongshil on the staging of 
the old pansori story “Shimch6éngjon/Story of the Filial Daughter” at the National 
Arts Theater (see Chapter 5), and was later charged with leading the national music 
division of the Music and Dance University for a decade until 1970. He died away 
from Pyongyang in North Hamgyoéng in 1984. Chong’s sanjo remained influential 
in South Korea, where for political reasons it was for many years labeled as the sanjo 
of his disciple, Kim Yundok; Kim made a number of additions during the 1950s and 
1960s. In 1990 the Seoul-based kayagiim specialist Hwang Pyonggi (1936-2018) trav- 
eled to Pyongyang as head of a delegation of South Korean artists and returned with 
recordings and notations of Chong’s sanjo, which he then combined with his own 
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memories and practice—he had studied with both Chong and Kim, but claimed to 
never have accepted Kim's changes. Hwang created what he labeled as the “Chong- 
style Hwang-school” sanjo (Hwang 1998; see also Killick 2017). 

“Black zither,’ from hyonhakkum, “black crane zither.” A legend in the twelfth-century 
History of the Three Kingdoms relates that when Wang Sanak, the Kogury6-based in- 
ventor of the kémunygo, played, a black crane flew into the room and danced. Cranes 
are auspicious symbols of longevity throughout East Asia. 

Song began her career during the colonial period, and was appointed holder for 
kayagtim sanjo as National Intangible Cultural Property 23. In 1979 she migrated to 
Hawai'i with her husband, the celebrated haegiim fiddle musician Chi Yonghti, and 
her appointment as holder was cancelled. 

Nylon, it has been stated to me many times, is stronger than silk, but this simplifies 
the situation: the strength (measured in denier) of wound silk increases with thick- 
ness and/or the number of strands used, but the thicker the string the less resonance. 
One example of this appears, albeit briefly, in the film Liberation Day (2016), 
documenting the Slovenian group Laibach’s concert in Pyongyang. 

In later life, Kim became an important music educator in Seoul as well as holder of 
two National Intangible Cultural Properties within the South Korean preservation 
system. His first credited composition was “Hwanghwa mannyoén chigok/Eternal 
Imperialism” (1939) which, given its implicit support for the continuation of colo- 
nialism (“manny6n” literally means “10,000 years”), is no longer performed. Indeed, 
three years after writing “Eternal Imperialism,’ Kim temporarily abandoned music 
and set up a business in Manchuria. Some scholars have suggested this was because of 
criticism of the piece, although opportunities for those in the traditional music world 
were acutely limited during the Pacific War. See Howard 2006a, 110-14. 

Much ornamentation is specific to an instrument, and this only began to be addressed 
in Seoul in the new millennium, particularly when the composer Won II (b. 1968; per- 
sonal discussion, London, July 2015), as conductor of the National Traditional Music 
Orchestra (Kungnip kugak kwanhyon aktan), encouraged orchestral musicians to 
focus not on ornamentation but on melodic lines. 

For details of these court instruments, see Howard 2015a, 97, 102-103. 

The 1962 and 1966 collections were published by the Chosén munhak yesul 
chongdongmaeng cl’ulp’ansa, and the 1969 collection by Munye chulpansa. 
Octagonal in the case of the erhu, but my point is that, unlike in Yanbian, it was not 
reshaped to resemble the body of a violin. 

Han Namyong (1983, 297) lists the woods used for all parts of the instrument. 

The Koryé dynasty, with its capital in Kaeséng in today’s North Korea, was estab- 
lished in 918 and lasted until ousted by the Choson in 1392. 

Cited, with adjustments, from Yu Youngmin’s (2007, 64) translation of “Minjok 
munhwa yusanes6 nasontin myotkaji munje-e taehayd (On some questions arising in 
inheriting national cultural heritage),’ a speech given on February 17, 1970. 

‘The tae haegtim in the 1962 source is shown as having only three strings. 
Ethnomusicologists would, to the contrary, insist that the European way is not the 
only way. 
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Ri, in turn, may have been reflecting on an article by Shim Chaegi that explored 
Kreislerian virtuosity in Choson timak (1966/2, 38-39). 

The similarity with this same alternation between solo/small group and ensemble/ 
orchestra and the European Baroque concerto grosso style has been noted in respect 
to Chinese compositions (Pischner 1955, 123) but, in North Korea, as explored in 
Chapter 8, it results from the requirement to keep song melodies intact. 

See Kim and Kim 1998, 176; Mun Chaesuk 2013, 157. 

An additional lute associated with the Koguryé state, the wanham, is listed by North 
Korean musicologists. This was a type of moon lute similar to the w6lgtim. For a dis- 
cussion of the various pipa in Korean history, see Song 1973. 

Published by the 2.16 yesul kyoyuk ch'ulp’ansa. 

Attempts have, however, been made to backdate its introduction, to “after the six- 
teenth century” (Chang Sahun 1976, 242-43). 

Discussed in Howard 2015b, 13-18. 

Using new materials is not confined to North Korea. In Kwangju, to Korea's south- 
west, I encountered thin aluminium being used for drum bodies in the 1980s, and 
ratchets were added by a southwestern, Taegu-based, drum maker in the early 2000s. 
Many European and American drum suppliers have explored alternative materials to 
animal skins for heads. 

See Pak Hydngsép 1994, 543, and also http://www.arko.or.kr/home2005/bodo/sub/ 
north_news.jsp?idx=784&pidx=606 and http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=eXNG 
5UmInoc&list=PL4tB0b7 HpRjWg9zrdZbsrubIOghP39r-W. I thank Xosé Crisanto 
Gandara for alerting me to these sites and for sharing photographs with me. 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, the harp is backdated in some sources to the putative first 
Korean state. 

Since the Erard sequence is}, 4, #, it could be said that the single fork complicates the 
required playing technique. However, the lack of chromaticism in North Korean 
music makes this observation largely academic. 

In the late eighteenth century, early pianos had a five-octave range, typically F’-f”’, 
and this was the range exploited by Mozart, Haydn, and many of their contemporaries 
in piano compositions. 


Chapter 4 


. Some translate pansori as “one-man opera” or “musical drama” (e.g., Um 2013); 


I prefer the gloss given here. Killick provides an account of changgtik as “traditional 
opera,’ pointing to possible connections to Chinese and Japanese forms (2010, 30-34, 
54-72) and suggesting distant parallels with Western opera (see, in particular, 2010, 
19-19). 


. “On some problems of education in the Juche idea,’ a talk to senior officials of the 


Central Committee of the Korean Workers Party, July 15, 1986 (published as a 
booklet, 1987, 1-2). Romanization adjusted. Also, at http://www.korea-dpr.info/ 
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lib/Kim%20Jong%2011%20-%204/ ON%20SOME%20PROBLEMS%200F%20 
EDUCATION%20IN%20THE%20JUCHE%20IDEA. pdf. 


. “Young people must accomplish the revolutionary cause of Juche, upholding the 


leadership of the Party,’ a letter addressed to the Eighth Congress of the League of 
Socialist Working Youth, January 22, 1993 (1993, 5). 


. Han (1999) offers a further consideration, while Hyun Ok Park (2005) discusses 


Korean nationalism in Manchuria. 


. De Ceuster (1994, 140-75) and Schmid (2002) discuss intellectual movements in the 


1890s and early 1900s. 


. For English-language discussions of Shilhak, see Kalton 1975; Shin Yong-Ha 1990; 


Setton 1992, 37-80. 


. The first reference to juche in Chos6n timak that I am aware of comes in an article con- 


sidering the “juche direction” in music by the composer Kim Wongyun in July 1958. 
The composer Shin Tos6n applied it to popular songs in June 1959, and, a year later, 
editorials and articles state juche was being used to remodel folk songs, operas, and 
popular songs (e.g., 1960/9, 1960/10, 1960/12). 


. See also Clark 2008. 
. Although based on fieldwork in Seoul, Harkness's (2014) comprehensive analysis 


of Korean vocal style—and deportment—is compulsory reading. Note that some- 
thing akin to the hybrid “juche voice” is used in the Chinese Korean “Song of Dragon 
River” (Pease 2016, 175), but this postdates when this vocal style was worked out in 
Pyongyang. 

Fora discussion of similar deportment/comportment elements in respect to Albanian 
socialist music, see Tochka 2017, 293-95. 

See Chapter 8. 

See http://www.koryogroup.com. The company, set up by Nick Bonner, is interna- 
tional coordinator for the Pyongyang International Film Festival and has also col- 
laborated on the production of a series of documentaries that include, with Daniel 
Gordon, The Game of Their Lives (2002), A State of Mind (2004), and Crossing the 
Line (2005), and with Dutch collaborators the film Comrade Kim Goes Flying (2012). 
“Koryo” is taken from the former Korean dynasty, Kory6 (918-1392), which had its 
capital in Kaesdéng in the south of today’s North Korea and which descended indi- 
rectly from the northernmost of Korea's earlier Three Kingdoms, Koguryé (tradi- 
tional dates 37 BCE-660 CE). 
http://www.tripadvisor.co.uk/Attraction_Review-g294444-d459859-Reviews- 
Revolutionary_Opera-Pyongyang.html. 

For one clip of a performance in which Kim Jong II sits alongside the then Chinese 
leader, Wen Jiaobao, see http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aLBqCE1f2SQ. 
http://www.nytimes.com/2010/07/29/arts/29iht-sea.html?_r=1. 

On the Art of Opera lists “True Daughter” as the fourth revolutionary opera to be 
premiered, positioned after “Oh! Tell” This delineates its revised, rather than initial, 
version. 

Kim T’tikchong (1992, 187-90). According to a celebratory book, Mansudae Arts 
Troupe/Mansudae yesuldan (1971), published by the Foreign Languages Publishing 
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House, in the first half of 1971 the troupe performed in the Soviet Union, Cuba, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Iraq, and “many other lands,” demonstrating that the “arts of 
Chollima [Ch®ollima] Korea are now flourishing fully” 

Officially, a talk given to creative workers in the field of art and literature, September 
4-6, 1974. Available at http://www.korea-dpr.info/lib/Kim%20Jong%2011%20-%203/ 
ON%20THE%20ART%200F%200PERA. pdf. 

Migration began to increase around 1860 but accelerated rapidly in the 1880s after 
China lifted its fengjin policy. Koreans were granted land tenancies in the provinces of 
Liaoning, Jilin, and Heilongjiang, and some moved further northward and eastward 
to what became the Soviet Far East, where they were offered Russian citizenship from 
1884 onward. 

Suzy Kim notes that Sino-Korean was used for all record keeping by the northern re- 
gime during its early years and was therefore done by an elite. With increasing literacy 
came the ominous requirement, taken from Soviet practice, for citizens to provide 
dossiers that detailed themselves, their parents, their contributions to the revolu- 
tionary struggle before 1945, arrests, language competency, the names of witnesses 
to their character, and so on. By the late 1950s, according to the defector and sister of 
Kim Jong II’s mistress, Song Hyerang, “every nook and cranny of an individual’s life 
was subject to investigation” (cited in Kim Hyung-chan and Kim Dong-kyu 2005, 81). 
Mount Fuji is memorialized in, for example, Hokusai’s (1760-1849) “100 Views 
of Mount Fuji” woodblock prints, first printed in 1834 and 1835. One of Hokusai’s 
depictions shows Koreans admiring the mountain, complete with Korean musicians 
playing trumpet, shawm, fiddle, drums, and gongs (Howard 2017). 

Cumings (2004, 110) assesses Korean documentation for this massacre. 


> 


In the recent past, women were often known simply as “sister of x,” “wife of x,” and 
“mother of x” (“x” marking the names of male family members), rather than by a 
given name. This practice persisted because, during much of the colonial period, 
and despite legal requirements, many girls were not registered at birth and very few 
attended school. Instead, girls were confined to the family compound, and to the 
limited universe of their male relations, where a personal name would serve little 
purpose. 

See Chapter 6 for an explanation of pangchang. 

The ultimate insult is the characterization of Koreans living in poverty in the eastern 
Kangwon province given by the fifteenth-century scholar Yi T’oegye. Yi described 
them as “potato eaters.” 

In the 1990s, the failure of the distribution system was a prelude to famine. 

Today the hill is a park, full of statues and sculptures commemorating Kim II Sung’s 
role in the revolution, but also a recreational space for picnics and parties. Korhonen 
and Cathcart (2017, 11) stretch this last point, suggesting, somewhat erroneously, 
that it is the only place in the capital where locals and foreigners mingle. 

Hazel Smith offers a recent account of the Mount Paektu mythology used by the 
family cult (2015, 60ff). 

See also the January 10, 1946, Soviet report, translated as The Japanese Population in 
Korea and the Korean Population in Manchuria, at http://digitalarchive.wilsoncenter. 
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org/document/122241. The 1985 Chinese census recorded 1,765,000 citizens of 
Korean descent, about 40 percent of whom lived in the Yanbian Korean Autonomous 
Prefecture in Jilin Province (to the north of Mount Paektu), where the first Korean 
school in Manchuria had opened in 1906. Accounts of the Chinese Korean popula- 
tion include those by Chae-Jin Lee (1986) and Olivier (1993), while English-language 
discussions of music among the community include PhD dissertations by Pease 
(2001) and Koo (2007). 

Images of rivers and mountains (or, in this translation, hills) are character- 
istic of traditional ink landscape paintings. See Hwi-joon Ahn 1998 and Choe 
Wan-su 2005. 

See Chapter 1: 3,000 ri/Ii is traditionally given as the longitudinal distance from the 
south to the north of the Korean peninsula. 

A vivid picture of the change, comparing Mun Tuho and Pak Munhoe before the co- 
lonial period, the first a member of a wealthy and powerful family, and the second 
a peasant, who could hardly talk to or understand each other, and their sons and 
grandsons who had become members of the same exclusive social club by the time of 
liberation in 1945, is brilliantly drawn by Carter Eckert (1991, 1-3). 

“The revolutionary opera “Ihe Sea of Blood’ is a new opera of a type of our own,” a 
speech to the creators of the revolutionary opera, July 17, 1971, as translated at http:// 
www.korea.dpr.com. Note that much of the speech is reprised in Kim's 1974 treatise, 
On the Art of Opera. 

I have in mind Soviet music policy, where in the 1930s Tchaikovsky along with 
Glinka and The Five were “repatriated, mythologized, and presented as the only le- 
gitimate starting point for the future development of Soviet music” (Frolova- Walker 
1998, 333). Representing a Russian nationalism that could replace modernism, 
Tchaikovsky was still celebrated at the time of Zhdanov's 1948 criticism of composers 
(for which, see Fairclough 2016, 2-6)—when Soviet cultural advisers were active in 
North Korea. 

“Let us produce revolutionary operas that are high in ideological and artistic quality,” 
a talk to officials in the field of art and literature, October 28, 1971. At http://www. 
korea.dpr.com. 

Staged versions of both dances were popularized by Choe Stinghti; see Chapter 7. 
Videos online (http://www.dprktoday.com/index.php?type=24&no=2972 and http:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=TcniwJn2iuU) feature the 22-meter bronze statue of 
Kim II Sung erected on Mansudae a year later, in 1972, rather than filmed images 
of Kim. 

http://nkleadershipwatch.files.wordpress.com/2009/10/choikgyu.pdf. 

Rowan Pease (2016) explores how much the same happened in the same period when 
a transplanted Chinese model opera, “Song of the Dragon River,’ was subjected to 
layer upon layer of censorship as it was adapted for the Korean minority population 
in northeast China. 

Were these models for the actress Sun Moon in Adam Johnson's 2013 Pulitzer Prize- 
winning novel, The Orphan Master's Son? 
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Videos from both South and North exist. Compare http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=Ujt3seEb6BM with http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=r5ekfvAmP91&feat 
ure=related). Kim Min¢gi’s lyrics run: 


Like the morning dew, after a long weary night, 
Gracing each leaf with a shimmer finer than pearls, 
When sorrows in my heart bead up one by one, 
Iclimb the morning hill to learn a small smile. 


For discussions of Kim, and details of how his songs were banned in South Korea, see 
Kim Changnam 1986 and Okon Hwang 2006. 

‘The oft-repeated story is related by Johannes Schonherr (2012, 43), citing a booklet, 
“Great Man and Cinema,’ circulated at the seventh Pyongyang International Film 
Festival. See also Fischer 2015, 40. 

Courtesans in the second and third divisions were sampae private hostesses and 
yosadangpae female itinerant troupe members. The sampae unofficially practiced 
prostitution (Pilzer 2006, 297), while yésadangpae more openly traded sex for 
payment. 

See Yi Nunghwa 1992, 440-43; Kwon Tohiii 2002; Pilzer 2006; SungHee Park 2011. 

A recent article that rehearses the historical documentation on slavery is by Rhee and 
Yang (2010). 

See, in respect to folk song, Hughes 2008. 

Whether shamanic practices have totally disappeared is not known, since some 
visitors to North Korea have reported seeing symbols of shamanism, such as cairns 
marking paths over mountains or ropes with paper strips tied to trees, despite the of- 
ficial prohibition. 

The best-known landscape depictions are by Chong S6n (1676-1759), who is credited 
with developing the “true view” style. 

In 1998 an agreement between the two Koreas was reached through which the South 
Korean conglomerate Hyundai, whose founder had been born in North Korean ter- 
ritory, developed a hotel and tourist resort in the mountain. South Koreans began 
to visit, their number passing a million by June 2005. This provided income for the 
northern state, but the project collapsed in 2008 after a South Korean tourist was shot 
and killed by a North Korean soldier (Park 2013). 

Explored, from a southern perspective, in Foley 2002. 


Chapter 5 


. Xiaomei Chen (2002, 75-78) distinguishes the initial eight model works from addi- 


tional later works, and both Paul Clark (2008) and Barbara Mittler (2012) point out 
that the Cultural Revolution period should not be regarded as a cultural desert with 
little cultural creativity. Because of the dates when North Korea's five revolutionary 
operas premiered, I do not here consider the later Chinese works. 
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In the official telling, American forces had suffered once before at the hands of a Kim 
family member, when the vessel the General Sherman, having sailed up the Taedong 
River toward Pyongyang in 1875, was set on fire and sunk by none other than Kim's 
grandfather. A plaque today marks the spot on the riverbank where it purportedly 
sank, adjacent to Kim II Sung’s birthplace, Man'gyongdae. 


. Pang relates big character posters to “Dujuanshan/Azalea Mountain” (2017, 155), a 


Chinese work that Chapter 7 will link to a North Korean dance work. 


. Katerina Clark (1978) writes about the turn away from the early Soviet emphasis on 


individual heroes, replaced by what she terms “the cult of little men,’ that is, ordinary 
workers. See also Bonnell 1994. 


. Suk-Young Kim (2010, 228ff) discusses how fashion is controlled by the state, noting 


the oxymoronic use of chos6n ot (a costume in South Korea known as hanbok). 


. Some question whether Shim was indeed abducted, and any claim of abduction sits 


uncomfortably in Pyongyang, but this is the conclusion of those who have investi- 
gated his story, including Steven Chung (2014) and Fischer (2015). 


. See also Schénherr 2012, 72-98; Steven Chung 2014; Mironenko 2014; Fischer 2015. 
. Kim Il Sung’s memoir, With the Century, states that he encountered Gorky’s novel in 


Chinese translation while attending Yuwen middle school, but this contrasts with his 
comment elsewhere in the same memoir that, when developing “Sea of Blood” in the 
1930s, a partisan suggested he should center his play around a Korean woman who 
had seen her husband and child massacred by Japanese troops. 


. In 1932, VOKS employed just five cultural officers out of a total workforce of 90 at its 


Moscow headquarters. The classic text on Soviet cultural diplomacy is by Barghoorn 
(1960). 


. That is, dated from the beginning of the legendary rule of Targun in 2333 BcE, and 


rounding up to 5,000. 


. Nationalism, rather than statism (kukka chutii). 
. As introduced in Chapter 2. Armstrong uses this phrase to contrast cultural practice 


with “revolutionary romanticism,’ one of the markers of Soviet socialist realism (for 
which, see Clark 1981, 33-34), but also used by some in respect to North Korean liter- 
ature (see, for example, Kim Chaeyong 1994, 21). 

In fact, David-West’s starting point is a critique of Myers’s (2006) claim that juche is 
not nationalist. 

In China, though, a Korean militia was well established, with a propaganda team 
attached to each unit that utilized music and other performance arts. Sun Hee Koo 
gives the example of the Yanbian Culture and Arts Work Team, which was the prede- 
cessor of the post-1948 Yanbian Song and Dance Troupe (Koo 2007, 43-44). 

Janet Poole (2014) discusses seven writers who were active toward the end of the co- 
lonial period, six of whom subsequently settled in North Korea. All seven are today 
criticized in South Korea as Japanese collaborators. In the Korean case, then, moder- 
nity can be considered a by-product of colonization. 

“Workers in culture should become combatants on the cultural front; a speech at 
a meeting of propagandists of the Provincial People’s Committees, political parties 
and social organizations, cultural workers and artists; and “Musicians should make 
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an active contribution to building a new, democratic Korea,’ a speech to artists after a 
performance in honor of the founding of the Central Symphony Orchestra, in Kim II 
Sung Works 2 (1980, 206-10, 298-300). Other speeches by Kim in 1946 incorporate 
the same threads, calling for a national culture that is more than Marxist-Leninist, 
and in which intellectuals create literature and art for the people. See, for instance, 
“Twenty-point platform,” radio address, March 23, 1946, and “On the results of the 


» 
> 


inaugural congress of the Workers’ Party of North Korea,’ a speech delivered at a 
meeting of activists of the party organization in South P’yéngan Province, September 
9, 1946, in Kim II Sung Selected Works 1 (1971, 34, 94-95, 97). 

Another English version is published in Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung 3 (1965, 
69-98). 

“Talk with writers and artists,’ June 30, 1951, in Kim II Sung Selected Works 1 (1971 
305-12). Compare Kim’s statements here with Mao's “Talks” (e.g., McDougall 1980, 
64, 65, 66, 68, 69). 

Published in Sovetskaya muzika 1 (1948, 14-26). Reprinted in Zhdanov 1950, chap. 3, 
and at http://www.marxists.org/subject/art/lit_crit/zhdanov/lit-music-philosophy. 
htm. 

“Great event in state-building history,” Korean Central News Agency, August 21, 1998, 
formerly at http://www.kcna.co.jp/item/1998/9808/news08/21.htm#8 (deleted). 

See, “The Zhdanov Decree 1948,” http://dschjournal.com/wordpress/onlinearticles/ 
dsch09_zhdanov.pdf. The decree details are beyond my scope here, and even Frolova- 
Walker sensibly prefaces her discussion (2016, 222-57) with the comment, “the story 
is long and complex? 

Tchaikovsky was given pride of place in the late 1930s and early 1940s in the Soviet 
Union as ideology shifted from modernity to the classical (Romantic) Russian tradi- 
tion (Fairclough 2016, 158-65). 

Mikhail Glinka (1804-1857) was the first major composer to gain national status 
in Russia. His importance during the late Tsarist period remained considerable, 
and his “Life for the Tsar” opened opera seasons through to 1916. Glinka regained 
his position as the founder of the national style when Russian opera was restored 
as part of the shift back to the classical tradition in the later 1930s: “Ruslan and 
Ludmila” was staged at the Bolshoi in 1937, and two years later “Life for the Tsar,” 
duly revised to omit references to the Tsar and retitled as “Ivan Susanin,’ returned. 
See Gaub 2003. 

See also Redepenning 2008, 301-22. 

The upper components of this hierarchical structure, as it operated in 1980, are 
discussed by Seekins (1981, 97ff), who notes a double screening of all cultural pro- 
duction by a committee within the federation and then by Party censors. In fact, 
screening occurs at all levels. 

See also Kwahak paekkwa sajon (2002). 

Kim Jong Il, On the Art of Opera (1974, 12-13). 

Hence, between 1972 and the beginning of 1975, the pages of the journal Choson 
yesul include myriad considerations of “P’i pada-shik” —“after [following the style 
of] Sea of Blood”—linking to juche and to socialist (sahoe chutii) practice. Due to 
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its association with Kim Jong Il, “Flower Girl” became central to this construction 
alongside “Sea of Blood” and, over time, the construction became monolithic, gener- 
ating the theoretical texts of, for example, Han and Chong (1983), Ham Tégil (1984), 
Kim et al. (1985), Kim and Rim (1991) and Kim Choewon (1991). 

A comprehensive South Korean account covering the mechanisms and the changes 
from the 1960s through to the 1980s is given by No and Song (1990, 116-28). 
http://www.liberationday.film/film/. 

Howard (2013) gives an overview of the introduction of Western music. Useful South 
Korean accounts are by Yi Yus6n and Yi Sangman (1984), Song Pangsong (1984), Yi 
Yus6n (1985), and Yi Kangsuk (2001). 

Ronconi had a following in Japan. He can be heard on an SP reissued as part 
of A Selection of Japanese 78 rpm Recordings III (Rohm Music Foundation 
RMFSP-E018—RMFSP-EO24, 2007). 

The journal Chos6n timak published six brief discussions of this in July 1958 (1958/7, 
33-43). 

Before the advent of theaters, performances took place in clubs and houses, in 
farmer's dug-outs, in market places, and so on. Although there is no comparable doc- 
umentation for Pyongyang, an instructive discussion of the venues around Seoul at 
the dawn of the twentieth century is provided by Sung Hee Park (2014). 

Texts on pansori, including accounts of its history and its five inherited stories include 
Pihl 1994; Park 2003; Jang 2013; Um 2013; Yates-Lu 2017. In the 1980s, I introduced 
the term “epic” in relation to pansori (hence, “epic storytelling through song”), in- 
tending to indicate length rather than allying the genre to Homerian epic poetry. In 
more recent writing on the Kyrgyz Manas (Howard and Kasmambetov 2011), how- 
ever, I position pansori alongside Central Asian epic poetry, linking Korea to the 
traditions theorized about by Albert Lord (1960) and others. 

For the development of changgtik, see Killick 2010. 

After the genre was effectively discarded, Chosén timak was still able to list all 
changgiik performed in Pyongyang through to 1964 (1965/10, 44). See also Pae 
Ingyo 2015. 

For a discussion of Paebaengi kut, and its performances throughout the twentieth 
century, see Maliangkay 2012. 

Haekyung Um offers a flip side to this argument: “The pansori ethos is deeply conven- 
tional and the aesthetics traditionally constructed, therefore this genre is not com- 
pletely in harmony with contemporary Korean desires for modernity and progress” 
(2013, 2). However, Hyangjin Lee discusses how the Confucian old and socialist new 
were negotiated in 1980 and 1985 North Korean films of one of the inherited pansori 
repertoires, the Chunhyang tale—the first, she asserts, more successfully than the 
second (2000, 84-90). 

The aristocracy, ryangban (in South Korea, minus the initial “r,” yangban), literally 
implies scholarly officials, its two syllables denoting two orders of civil and military 
officers. In 1910 ryangban accounted for around 3 percent of the population, while 
65 percent and 69 percent of tax receipts in 1905 and 1906, respectively, came from 
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commoners (sangmin), of which, in turn, around 75 percent were tenant farmers 
working holdings averaging just 2.5 acres (Howard 1996). 

Date according to Chu Yongs6p (1956, 138), although the program booklet for the 
national opera version held at Pyongyang Grand Theater in 2001 gives 1947. 
Reissued on three CDs on the Synnara label: Pukhan changgiik Ch'unhyangjon. See 
http://nk.chosun.com/news/article View. html?idxno=82636 and http://m.ohmynews. 
com/NWS_Web/ Mobile/at_pg.aspx? CNTN_CD=A0000347839&CMPT_ 
CD=MSEBI7. Discussions of this revival continued for four years in the journal 
Chos6n timak (for example, 1962/8, 1964/6 and 1966/9). 

The known discussions are outlined in a volume compiled by Hwang Chunyon (2002, 
104-11) that cites articles by Ri Hirim, Chu Yéngs6p, and Mun Chongsang in the 
1956 volume Haebanghu Chosén timak, and by others, including Mun Hayon. Of 
these, Mun Chongsang (1922-1995) was a composer who studied between 1947 and 
1953 in Leningrad, and Mun Hayon (1909-1987) served as head of the vocal depart- 
ment at the Pyongyang Music College. 

For example, Chos6n timak 1958/2, 1961/1, 1961/3, 1961/4, 1961/5, 1961/6, 1961/7, 
1961/9, 1962/2, and 1962/12. 

The folk song origin was also promoted by some in Pyongyang, including Choe 
Changnim (1964, 11). Pease (2011) discusses how some in the Chinese Korean com- 
munity claimed the vocalization to be “unscientific.” 

For which, in respect to gender, see Francesca Sborgi Lawson 2017. 

While entries on Pak in the primary North Korean and Chinese Korean dictionaries 
provide basic information, the Seoul-based Chong Pyénghoén (2002, 2013) has pro- 
vided details about his life and work. 

Commemorated in the North Korean film “An Chunggtin idingpangmuniil 
ssoda/An Chunggtin Shoots It Hirobumi” (1979), at http://www/youtube.com/ 
watch?v=Oh1] faP9aQjo. 

Chos6n timak 1957/5, 1957/9, 1960/1, 1960/2. 

Note that this could be applied to many pansori singers who remained in South Korea 
and who had worked in changgiik troupes during the colonial period. If so, then the 
long and professionalized pansori of today’s South Korea may be considered an evolu- 
tion rather than a continuation of a preexisting genre. 

The familiar image of kat wide-brimmed horsehair hats reflects a custom in which, 
until the kabo reforms of the mid-1890s, Korean men did not cut their hair but 
gathered it in top-knots. The hat functioned to hold the top-knot in place. 

Kim II Sung Selected Works 1 (1964, 159-61) 

Published by Chos6n timak ch'ulp’ansa. 

Ro Ikhwa and Won Minhyang 2011. 

Photos of the 1966 revival appear in the front pages of Chos6n timak (1966/4). In June 
1964, the journal published nine short articles about making changgiik suitable for 
the new Korea, and between April and June 1966 it supplemented these with three 
personal reflections by Pak Tongshil (in 1966/4, 1966/5, and 1966/6) in which he 
argued the genre’s historical importance: it developed as a reflection of the situation 
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faced by the country and its people under Japanese colonialism, and he, of course, had 
been part of that development from the early days. 

The standard view, credited to An Chanil, is that the Chinese tour was intended to 
pave the way for a leadership summit. An, head of the World North Korea Research 
Center, was speaking for a 2015 news report that contrasted the suddenly curtailed 
2015 Beijing concerts of the all-girl band Moranbong (Kim Hyo-jin 2015; also, see 
Chapter 9). 

See Chapter 3 for Hwang’s connection to Chong Namhti, the zither performer and 
singer who had settled in North Korea. 

Reviewed in Chos6n timak (1958/12, 1959/1, 1959/2, 1959/10, 1962/10). 

Songs from this opera are included in Chosén myénggokchip 3 (1975); a score was 
published in 1975 and a libretto in 1976. 

Kim Jong Il, “The ideological and artistic characteristics of the masterpiece, the ‘Fate 
of a Self-Defence Corps Man;” answers to questions raised by the artists producing 
the film, February 14, 1970. 

Songs from these two operas are notated in Chosén timak chonjip 3 (1983, 380-481). 
Although a preface states both were produced in the 1971-1974 period, and librettos 
I have consulted carry the dates 1975, with scores published in 1977, the dates given 
here are those in Ro Ikhwa and Won Minhyang 2011. 

The lack of a capital “s” is intentional; Pyongyang at the time did not recognize the 
southern state. 

The librettos for both, and a score for “Songs Under the Graceful Sunshine,” were 
published in 1975, while scores I have consulted for “YOnpung Lake” are dated 
1977—this may indicate revisions to orchestration and content were made after the 
premiere. 

The publication date given on the full score I have consulted is 1988, when the work 
was revived to celebrate the state's fortieth anniversary, but it had also been revived 
three years earlier in 1985, when it featured in the Choson timak ryéngam yearbook 
(1986, 229-70). 

Adding to this impression, it is notable that cassettes of national instruments long ago 
vanished from sale in Pyongyang, and I have yet to find any CD featuring recordings 
only of national instruments. 


Chapter 6 


1. The claims made for pangchang are also set out in Kim Chun’gyu 1984. 


. Kim Choew6n, cited from his paper given at the Sixth Asian Music Symposium, 


October 1983. A more discursive account of pangchang, echoing Kim Wongyur's 
comments and setting out the elements bundled together to this point, is by Ham 
Togil (1984). 


. As I was reminded by Zhang Boyu, a Chinese musicologist (and colleague), when 


introduced the song at a conference in Rotterdam in 1995. 
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. Lisa Burnett cites Carl Dalhaus (1985), Carolyn Abbate (1991), and Matther Bribitzer- 


Stull (2015) in respect to the concept of topoi in Wagner’s operas, but also Taruskin 
(2008) for the Soviet Union and Isobel Wong (1984) and Xing Lu (2004) in respect to 
Maos China. 


. Itis of interest that patang has, since the late 1980s, politicized ideas about pansori in 


South Korea, particularly in the writing of the late Paek Taeung (e.g., 1996), moving 
from madang (story, repertoire) to discussions of lineages in which specific singers 
contributed discrete patang (performance features and styles of delivery). 


. Choe and Rim, in Chos6n yesul (1988/9, 62, 1989/11, 41-43). 
. Rendered variously in accounts as “I shall remain single-heartedly loyal,” “My red 


spirit keeps me strong,” and so on. 


. Hence, it is the first song of 1,000 given in Yonghwa norae 1000 kokchip (1993). 
. For which, refer to the discussion of Ri Ch'anggu’s 1990 text in Chapter 1. 
. Released in Seoul as part of several LP sets, and separately, in 1995, as a six-CD set 


(Seoul Records SRCD-1293-SRCD- 1298). 


. The standard biographies for the singers in her lineage are by Chong Noshik (1940). 
. Note that my account is from 2000, long before Kim Jong Il, in death, joined Kim II 


Sung in the mausoleum. 

Discussed by Richard Taylor (1988, 1998, 32-38). 

For Wigman and Laban, see Manning 1993 and Venters 2016. For the manipu- 
lation of spectacles in Germany, see Mosse 1975, and for discussions of Tyrs and 
the Sokol movement see Jandasek 1932 and Nolte 2003, as well as Jahn’s own text 
(Jahn and Eiselen 1816). For Stalinist carnivals, see Sartorti 1990; for the ma- 
nipulation of mass spectacles by Stalin, see Petrone 2000 and Rolf 2006; for the 
memories of these, see Paxson 2005; and for their use in Soviet satellite states, see 
Mosse 1975. 

After drafting this sentence, I discovered I was not the first to make the connection. 
As cited by Fischer (2015: 211), Truman (Carrey) asks: “Was nothing real?” And 
Christof (Ed Harris) replies: “You were real. That’s what made you so good to watch.” 
Burnett (2016, 9-10, 75) notes this term first appeared in an 1827 essay by Eusibius 
Trahndorff, although the concept of a total work of art had already been proposed by 
Friedrich Schelling. 

As in the original title of Groy’s The Total Art of Stalin (2011): Gesumtkunstwerk 
Stalin. 

“The Folk might be joint creators in the ideal artistic milieu of the future, but for the 
present, Wagner as one-man collective will have to do” (Burnett 2016, 102). 

My comment here is influenced by Andrei Lankov’s (2014) discussion of surveillance 
being part of daily life for the citizens of Pyongyang. 

As explored by the contributors to Coronil and Skurski 2006. 

Seen in the Monument to Party Founding (Tangchang kon’ginyém tap), built in 
1995 to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the Korean Workers’ Party, and sitting on 
the southern bank of the Taedong River, with a central collar featuring bronze reliefs 
of the army, peasants, and writers/artists flanked above and below with 216 white 
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stones. The Party, though, is linked to the then contemporary change in leadership, 
since the stones symbolize Kim Jong II, born February (2) 16 (16). 

Taruskin, with respect to the Soviet Union, writes, “For all its novel bureaucratic vo- 
cabulary, socialist realism really meant the institutionalization of petit-bourgeois 
taste at its most philistine” (1997, 95). 


Chapter 7 


. The shift from Marxism-Leninism to juche (and the associated yuil sasang single/ 


unitary ideology) was largely complete by the 1970s, so by 2000 the portraits had long 
outlived their usefulness. 


. For simplicity, I mark geometry here in terms of cardinal points, although in reality 


the square is set at a slight angle, North-Northwest, South-Southeast, and so on. 


. Schinz and Dege (1990, fig. 14) show the geometric planning before the Monument to 


Party Founding was built. Philipp Meuser (2012) offers a more recent account. 


. As illustrated in The Song of Independence, Peace and Friendship (Pyongyang: Korea 


Pictorial, 1992), a photo-book of the festival distributed internationally to coincide 
with Kim's eightieth birthday. 


. Jo’s first album as soloist was volume 56 in the long-running Songs of Korea series 


(KM-C-256, 1997), while Jon featured on a number of albums, her seventh being the 
pop group Pochonbos 111th release (PEE-C-111, 2000). 


. “I made pizza for Kim Jong-il, Part 2: hot ovens at the seaside,” Asia Times, August 


11, 2001. http://www.atimes.com/koreas/CH11Dg02.html. Note that the au- 


9 


thor is unclear about several details; for ‘ 
birthday. 


victory,” for example, read Kim II Sung’s 


. VeryMuchSo Productions, directed by Daniel Gordon and produced by Koryo Tours’ 


Nick Bonner. 


» 


. The subject of Kim Jong II’s speech, “On further developing mass gymnastics,” given 


on April 11, 1987 and printed in Kim Jong II Selected Works 9 (1997), 1-19. 


. Featuring in the Polish documentary Defilada/The Parade (1989; starting at 3335"). 
10. 


Discussions of “Arirang” include those of Suk-Young Kim (2010, 277-92), Chong 
Pyéngho (2010), Burnett (2013), Frank (2013), Merkel (2013), Amundsen (2013, 
109-84), and Burnett (2016, 385-90). The “Arirang” performances in 2015 and 2018 
were less elaborate than in earlier years. A comprehensive of mass performance spec- 
tacles is given by Han Kyongja (2018, 38-39). 

As with operas, folk songs are used to reflect the lives of people in the past, and con- 
temporary songs for portrayals of socialist life (as confirmed by Pak Tongshik and 
Kwon Yongha 1991). 

Marsha Haufler (2011) explores the common use of mosaics in North Korean murals; 
backdrops created by thousands of children are, essentially, upscaled versions of murals. 
‘The new instrument is discussed in Chapter 3. According to commentators, Kim Jong 
II's birthplace, as mentioned in Chapter 1, was in reality in Vyatskoye, a village in 
Khabarovsk Krai (district) in Soviet territory. 
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Notwithstanding this, three decades after the state’s collapse was widely expected, 
Eberstadt (2013) makes the point that arguing surveillance sustains the North Korean 
state is inadequate. 

Brian Myers argues that events such as “Arirang” are not “grim Stalinist exercises in 
anti-individualism . . . but joyous celebrations of the pure-bloodedness and homoge- 
neity from which the race's superiority derives” (Myers 2010, 83). Myers goes further 
than I do here. 

This approach has remained largely in place with the development of animation sys- 
tems such as the early program LifeForms, developed at Simon Fraser University 
in Canada and closely related to Benesh, which was, in turn, used by the American 
dancer Merce Cunningham to develop the 1992 work “Trackers.” 

The dance scholar Judy Van Zile has long used Labanotation to notate traditional 
Japanese and South Korean dance. Recent years have also seen an increasing use of 
Labanotation among South Korean dance scholars. 

The late Chou Chiener helped me locate this information. 

Kim Chaew6n (2018, 70-72) explores this work. 

Outlined in the 1984 booklet New Looks of Chongsan-ri (Pyongyang: Foreign 
Languages Publication House). For discussions of how Kim's on-the-spot guidance 
functioned as part of the Chollima movement, see Buzo 1999, 46, 63-64; Armstrong 
2014, 47. 

Discussed, briefly, by Suh Dae Sook (1988, 268, and footnote 24), who refers to a 
Kulloja article by Chon Sebong. 

In Chapter 1, I introduced lyrics for the song “Embrace of the Motherland” said 
to have been written by Kim when aged 10, and in Chapter 4 I noted his criticism, 
when aged 7, of artificial snow in the film “My Hometown.” Gabroussenko (2010, 
134) relates how the poet Im Hwa came in for criticism when Kim, aged 9, found 
defeatism and pessimism in his work. But, even more remarkable feats are claimed, 
most famously, from beyond the cultural world, that in his one and only round of golf 
he hit 11 holes-in-one and ended 38 under par. 

This reflects the observation that the vowels and consonants of the Korean alphabet 
are based on the shape of the mouth and its parts. 

Hutchinson Guest is particularly remembered for her discussions of Labanotation, 
on which she published her first account in 1954. 

Sixty years after Charles Seeger’s (1958) landmark article, many still debate the merits 
of staff notation, although it is generally accepted that using a multitude of systems 
specific to single music cultures would render communication among musicologists 
or musicians difficult. Note that in nationalist music circles within South Korea, 
updated versions of local or regional notations are popular, particularly those based 
on chéngganbo, a system that once only notated court ritual music. 

See Chapter 9. 

See, for example, the tables in Howard 2015a (182, 184, 207, 280, 311, and 340). 

A VCDofthe dance, Chosén minsok muyong: Pongsan talchum (Pyongyang: Mongnan 
pideo), was released in 2009. 

Although now outdated, Hwang Kyongsuk 1995 offers a useful overview of these. 
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For an exploration of the criticism, which extended to music, costumes, and practice, 
see Howard 2012. For explanations and justifications of why this volume used chamo 
pyogibop and Labanotation, see Yi Sukhti 2009 and Kim Yongsuk 2009. 

“On the direction which musical creation should take,” a talk to creators, October 
25, 1968, and “On proper evaluation and treatment of the cultural heritage of our 
nation with a correct viewpoint and attitude,’ a talk to propaganda officials, March 
4, 1970. There are many similar statements in Kim’s On the Art of Music, such 
as: “Music that cannot inspire people with intense ardor is dead music; music that 
cannot rouse people is valueless. .. . That is why the music of the idle and stultified 
ruling class of the feudal age cannot advance in our times” (1991, 379). Or: “We 
must discriminate between progressive, popular elements and outmoded, reac- 
tionary elements in the musical heritage of our nation, discard the outmoded and 
reactionary, and preserve the progressive and popular, while modifying or devel- 
oping [it]” (1991, 389). 

Space precludes a full consideration of dance and dancers. Chu Yongsdp (1956, 
139) lists dancers who staged performances in Pyongyang between 1945 and 1956, all 
of whom arguably deserve attention: Chang Chuhwa, Chén Unsiing, Chong Chisu, 
Chong Tokhwon, Kim Aesong, Kim Kimsun, Kim Kwangsu, Ri Hitijo, Ri Sdgye, Ri 
Sun, Ri Talhwa, and Yu Sénghii. Shin Yonghii (1996) offers a foundational text about 
Choe Stinghiii’s life as a celebrated dancer. 

A well-known photograph of Choe dancing this is in the New York Public Library 
(reproduced in Van Zile 2001, 192). The vagabond character is akin to a pock-marked 
Buddhist monk. 

This becomes clear by comparing Choe’s 1958 text with recent accounts of folk 
dances, such as that by Pak Chongséng (1991). Again, Chioe’s versions remain as “na- 
tional folk dances” but are distinguished from local/regional dances of the past in Ri, 
Yu, and Pak 1991. 

Van Zile (2001, 282) gives an overview of the many publications and theses on Choe 
through to the late 1990s, and Chapter 8 of her book provides a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of Choe’s two-year American stay. Studies on Choe published in Seoul since 
Van Zile’s book appeared include those of Yi Aesun (2002), Kim Ch’anjéng (2003), 
Chong Suung (2004), Han Kyongja (2006), Yu Mihiti (2006) and, looking at her 
contributions to North Korean dance (rather than her activities when Korea was 
a Japanese colony), Kim Yuyél (2018) and Kim Chitin (2018). During the 1950s in 
Pyongyang, S6 Manil serialized her life story in the journal Chos6n yesul (1957/10, 
1957/11, 1957/12, 1958/1, 1958/2, 1958/3). 

A chronological table of Choe’s known performances and choreography is given by 
Han Kyongja (2008, 238-44) 

See http://www.asianinfo. org/asianinfo/korea/perform/modern_dances_at_the_ 
time_of_tra.htm. I use the terms “court” and “folk” here in the normative East Asian 
sense to distinguish the “Great” from the “Little” tradition, although I note Pilzer’s com- 
ment that this division can force music and dance for the wealthy but positioned outside 
the court downward into territory occupied by the uneducated masses (2006, 297). 
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Van Zile explores the numerous revivals of “Chéyongmu” (2001, 65-109), Jung Rock 
Seo (2010) details Chinese and Japanese connections, and H6 Yongil (2012) analyzes 
its historical documentation. 

Also known as the Kwangmudae Hyémnyulsa or the Htiidae, the former being the 
name of the agency responsible for running it. The theater opened near Seoul's East 
Gate in 1902. It closed after two years but reopened in 1908 as the Wéngaksa (Cho 
YOnggyu 2008, 197; Killick 2010, 31-35). 

For details of nongak/p’ungmul versions, see Howard 1991-1992. 

Hesselink 2006; Howard 2002, 2015b. 

Another dancer of modern dance, Cho T’aegw6n (1907-1976), was also closely as- 
sociated with the colonizers, choreographing, for instance, “Puyd hoesanggok/Song 
of Remembrance for Puy6” (1942) to celebrate the establishment of a Japanese shinto 
shrine on Korean soil. After liberation, although Cho was central in setting up the 
Korean Dance Art Association (Chos6n muyong yesul hydphoe), he became a target 
for nationalists, and left for voluntary exile in the United States in 1956. 
Gabroussenko hints that Choe had an affair with Chong, who she interviewed in exile 
in Kazakhstan. 

An account of “Azalea Mountain” was published in Peking Review 4 (1974), available 
at https://www.marxists.org/subject/china/peking-review/1974/PR1974-04b.htm, 
and the Korean-language version was reported in the Yanbian daily newspaper on 
September 7, 1974. 


Chapter 8 


. Mun Songnyop (2004, 382-84) states that Paek died in 1930, although some southern 


texts indicate 1950. 


. No scores are known. The pieces are “Siinp’yong manse chigok/Victorious Reign’; 


“IImyong yomillak; based on a fifteenth-century piece that celebrates the crea- 
tion of the Korean alphabet; and “P’yéngjo hoesang,’ based on a modal version of a 
literati suite. 


. The score I have inspected is in the Harvard-Yenching Library. Shin’s name is 


Romanized “Sin Do Sun.” 


4. The citation is reproduced in the journal Chos6n timak (1961/8, 28). 


. Hy6onak 4-chungjuwa hyonak hapchu. ‘The score I have inspected is held by Yanbian 


University; I thank Rowan Pease for providing me with a copy. 


. The symphony was written to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 


Korean People’s Army, and its third movement marks the army’s victory at the hill. 
Choe is pictured in army uniform in Chosén timak (1958/4), where two articles cele- 
brate the symphony. 


. As discussed in Chapters 1 and 5. 
. I elsewhere explore how much the same discussion has taken place among South 


Korean musicologists (Howard 2006a, xiii, 47-48, 81-82, 100-101). 
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Well-known musicians, such as the conductor Ri Chunmu and the violinist Rim 
Pyongsun, thus articulate their biographies around the impact specific songs have 
had on their appreciation of ideology, and have influenced their musical practice (Ri 
2012; Rim 2013). 

The orchestral version of “Song of Homesickness” is at https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=KoG81ra9HV0. 

Other arrangements can be found on the Internet, adjusting the number of melody 
repeats and the opening and closing sections. See, e.g., https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=In8avowV gTQ, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=NhIG3 WfcHDs, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=PvrX_xMi81E, and https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch¢v=qPnewNdsewk&t=143s. 

As was accepted at the time. The hagiography surrounding Kim II Sung has long since 
preached that he defeated the Japanese colonialists. 

See, e.g., https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=V8u859TrqNo, https://www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=SK-pp9IL0ac, _ https://www.youtube.com/watch¢v=MRXqBatBgn8, 
and https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=D1vctggDYwQ. 

The orchestral version is given in Chosén timak chonjip 8 (1991, 221-64). Wind or- 
chestra arrangements are at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=tP XZqsKCpaA and 
https://www.youtube.com/watch? v=s9u9sMyLnz4. 

See __ https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=cdualYFphG8, _ https://www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=k995Ky_pk5A, _ https://www.youtube.com/watch¢v=XzcWtTmha2I 
(as a piano and cello piece), https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ByJEKUsr66w 
(for ongnyugtim harp zither), and _https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-cLOx_ 
uzMWg&t=183s. 

The score in Chos6n timak chénjip 8 does not give a date, but 1973 is printed in a sepa- 
rate, stand-alone score. 

Reprinted as Yun Isang chogi kagokchip (Pyongyang: Yun Isang timak yénguso, 
1991) and as Chogi kagok chip (Seoul: Ye-eum Foundation, 1994). 

Beyond Asia, much the same applied to the Persian composer Hormoz Farhat (b. 
1930) who, like Maceda, studied at UCLA. For Chou, see Lai 2009, and for Takemitsu, 
see Burt 2001. 

Frances Stonor Saunders authored the classic account of how the Cold War impacted 
avant-garde art, with CIA support, and bolstered by speeches from politicians in- 
cluding Kennedy (1999 and https://www.independent.co.uk/news/world/modern- 
art-was-cia-weapon-1578808.html). See also Appy 2000. 

In an interview with Rainer Sachtleben and Wolfgang Winkler, Yun commented that 
Korean music in the past “had to have titles which were healthy and optimistic, titles 
which would please the emperor [king]. I composed in this same way until the mid- 
1970s. I chose titles which had little to do with musical content. The titles were never 
exact, only symbolic. . . . The titles, if we consider them in any way descriptions of 
content, are vague indeed” (1987, 292). 

His political statements are summarized by Jeongmee Kim (1999, 110-12). 

Today, it is North Korea that is regularly reported to operate schemes involving its 
workers, under restrictive contracts, in Russia, China, Poland, and the Middle East. 
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The New York Times (July 9, 1967) carried a report of his arrest, or rather, the arrest of 
“members of a large-scale communist espionage network organized by North Korean 
intelligence officials in East Berlin.” Eventually, as the reality of what had happened 
became known, the incident caused a diplomatic rift, as detailed in declassified 
German Ministry of Foreign Affairs papers (Sang Hwang Seong 2005). Seventeen 
South Koreans in Germany were forcefully taken back to Seoul. Recent consid- 
erations of what happened include three chapters by Eun-Joung Lee, Sang-Hwang 
Seong, and Joanne Miyang Cho, in Cho and Roberts 2018. 

She subsequently wrote about her experience (Yi Suja 1998, 1, 275). 

An extensive account is given in the dialogue between Rinser and Yun (See Rinser 
2010); Rinser takes her title from the nickname given to Yun by his father, “Wounded 
Dragon? 

Walter-Wolfgang Sparrer was also present, and this comment reflects an e-mail ex- 
change I had with him in September 2017. 

Scripts are printed in yearbooks of film, the Chosén yénghwa ryéngam, and in sepa- 
rate volumes. Two volumes about the series, essentially offering positive criticism, are 
by Ryu, Om, and Cho (2002). Parts 1-4 explore the anti-Communist Choe Hyéndok; 
Parts 6-8 discuss Ri Chongmo, who was imprisoned in South Korea after the Korean 
War, Parts 9-13 address the South Korean patriot Chia Honggi; Parts 17-19 look 
at the female revolutionary H6 Chéngsun; Parts 20-25 discuss Japanese women 
who “chose” to live in North Korea; Parts 26-36 examine workers; and so on, until 
Parts 61-62, which fictionalize the lives of peasant workers. 

Schénherr (2012, 115), citing the photo-journal Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(2001/9). Schonherr reports that Kim was well aware of Yamada’s work, and that 
Yamada was a guest of honor at the Pyongyang Film Festival in 2000 (207). 
Gastarbeiter. The formal program ran from the 1950s, to counter severe labor 
shortages after World War II. Most South Korean men worked as miners and 
women as nurses—records document 8,000 miners and 10,000 nurses who were 
employed in Germany through to 1977. See https://www.domid.org/en/news/ 
©] =-50-years-korean-migration-germany. 

A reminder: North Korea has officially abandoned such superstitious beliefs and 
practices. 

Written between 1965 and 1968, “Traume” consists of “Der Traum des Liu-Tung” 
(premiered in 1965) and “Die Witwe des Schmetterlings” (premiered in 1969). 
Accounts of the Kwangju uprising and its bloody suppression include those by Clark 
(1988), Lewis (2002), and Gi-Wook Shin and Kyung Moon Hwang (2003). 

Although joint statements by North and South Korea on reunification were issued in 
July 1972 and June 2000, the policies of the two states differ. Briefly stated, it is not the 
case that successive southern governments have opposed reunification, but they have 
rejected the northern proposal to establish a federation that would maintain the two 
political systems until elections bring unification, preferring an economic solution 
that will gradually bring the two closer. 

Throughout the films, Seoul is portrayed as if in the 1950s, little different from the 
days of Japanese colonialism, with jeeps and American-style Japanese cars, seedy 
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strip joints, and dirty streets full of thugs sporting dark shades. By 1992, however, 
modernity had transformed Seoul beyond recognition. One reason for the depic- 
tion is mundane: the Pyongyang Film Studios, where the films were made, only had a 
single outdoor set for Seoul, and this had to be used regardless of the story. 

The celebrated composer Kim Worgyun reflected on what he considered the suc- 
cessful concerts in an article published in Chosén yesul (1990/12). Yu Youngmin, a 
South Korean researcher working in Los Angeles, in her PhD dissertation, also spins 
the concerts in a positive light, translating one statement by Kim: “We confirmed . .. 
that all [southern] musicians have maintained the beautiful sound of traditional na- 
tional music and have the intention to develop [it] in a united way” (2007, 147). Yun 
led the northern contingent of artists, and the composer and kayagiim zither player 
Byungki Hwang (1936-2018) led southern artists. Yun and Hwang had first met in 
Amsterdam in 1974, at the European premiere of Hwang’s “Ch'imhyangmu/Dance 
in the Perfume of Aloes” (1973). In 1990 both signed a flag depicting the peninsula, 
which was kept at Yun's institute in Pyongyang when I visited in 2000. A score of “My 
Land, My People” (with the title only rendered in Korean) was published in Pyongyang 
in 1989. 

Established in 1961 as the Korean Central Intelligence Agency (Chungang 
chéngbobu) and renamed in 1981 as the Agency for National Security Planning 
(Kukka anjon’gi hoebu, from which the acronym comes), the Angibu in 1999 assumed 
its current name, the National Intelligence Service (Kukka chéngbowén). 

The same applies to, say, the impact of Laibach’s 2016 concert in Pyongyang or the 
tightly controlled annual Pyongyang International Film Festival: an invited audience at 
one or a small number of events does not indicate that people at large are allowed access. 
The German title of “My Land” is given on the CD, in capitals: “MEIN LAND, 
MEIN VOLK” 

Recorded, with the two parts split between Miinchner and Bayerischer Rundfunk 
orchestras, on a Yun Foundation disc (Internationalen Isang Yun Gesellschaft e. V. CD 
TYG011, 2016). 

For an analysis of which, see Howard and Spangenberg 2003. 


Chapter 9 


. One result of this in North Korea is that romantic love is largely absent from song 


lyrics. Instead, where physical attraction is indicated, it is associated with ideology 
and with loyalty to the leadership or the party (Myers 2010, 86; Tudor and Pearson 
2015, 70; Zeglen 2017, 143). 


. Cited in http://soviethistory.msu.edu/1961-2/khrushchev-on-the-arts/khrushchev- 


on-the-arts-texts/khrushchev-on-music-in-soviet-society/, which in turn cites 
Slominsky 1971, 1377-78. It is not only totalitarian states that seek to censor and 
control popular culture: consider how the American Parents Music Resource Center 
succeeding in 1985 in mandating labels on LP and CD recordings that carried the 
warning, “Parental Advisory: Explicit Lyrics.” Policing popular music has been 
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explored in, among other texts, Index on Censorship 6 (1998), Cloonan and Garofalo 
2003, and Korpe 2004. 


. North Korean propaganda continued to take its lead from the Soviet Union and its 


eastern European satellites into the 1980s, as Nicholas Bonner (2017, 11) confirms in 
respect to print media and art. 


4. As Kershaw (2000) points out. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


. A number of video documentaries of the 1992 and later tours, originally made for 


broadcast, have been released. 


. Discussing incomes in North Korea is not a reliable indicator of wealth, since in 1992 


(and up to that time) wages did not need to cover all living expenses, because the 
public distribution system still functioned. However, in this case, 10 percent of dis- 
posable income still represents a significant investment. 


. From 1985 until 1993, separate music yearbooks, Chosén timak ryongam, were 


published. In 1994, music was amalgamated with other arts in a short-lived Chosén 
yesul ryongam, which was soon combined with literature as the Chosén munhak yesul 
ryongam yearbook. 


. For a recent recycled version of these images, see http://www.cbsnews.com/pictures/ 


north-korea-hermit-country-space-photos/. 


. Library of Congress figures give —3.7 percent for 1990 and —5.2 percent in 1991, while 


CIA figures report a —3 percent rate for 1999. There are many discussions of how 
and why the economy declined; see, for example, Cornell 2002, 183-85; Becker 2005, 
101-23; Smith 2005; Cha 2012, 110-61; Lankov 2015, 259-83. A nuanced discussion 
of the famine, told through interviews with survivors, is provided by Fahy (2015). 
After Kim Jong Il had been promoted as his father’s successor, rumors of unease 
still regularly surfaced, and he allegedly survived several assassination attempts. 
His adopted name, “Jong II” may have been chosen to claim the succession, with 
characters for “righteousness” and “first” (Hassig and Oh 2015, 21); others, though, 
point to the same syllables in his parents’ names. Kim II Sung’s younger brother, Kim 
Yongju (b. 1920), who conducted secret talks with the United States in the 1970s but 
then fell out of favor, was one rival, while a second was one of four children from Kim 
Il Sung’s second marriage to Kim Séngae, Kim P’yongil (b. 1954), an influential dip- 
lomat serving in Europe at the time of his father’s death. 

For which, see, for example, Tak, Kim, and Pak 1985, 9. As noted earlier, most foreign 
commentators report that Kim Jong II was actually born in the Soviet Far East (see, 
e.g., Clippinger 1981; Buzo 1999). 

Quoted to me, in English, by Pak Songok, Secretary General of the Korean Committee 
for Friendship with the British People, London, September 2002. 

The common version of “Arirang,;’ known throughout the peninsula, tells of migrant 
workers in the late nineteenth century reconstructing the royal palace in Hanyang 
(today’s Seoul) as they looked to their hometowns over Arirang Hill (near today’s 
Tonamdong in northeastern Seoul). Although “Arirang” is named in a 1756 manu- 
script, the current version developed in the early twentieth century in Seoul, based 
on an earlier song from Chéngson to the east (Kim Yon’gap 1986; Yi Pohyong 1997). 
Its popularity increased rapidly, so much so that many regional versions were created. 
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The song is often considered to have taken on its nationalist tint after it was sung 
at the screening of a silent film produced in 1926; as a monologue with song, this 
was recorded by Kang Ségyén around 1930 (track 6 on the CD to Howard 2006b). 
Notwithstanding this, “Arirang” was widely recorded and distributed in Japan during 
the 1930s (Atkins 2007), and it has served as the anthem when North and South 
Korean teams have come together in sporting events, such as at the 2000 Sydney 
Olympic Games and the 2018 Pyeongchang Winter Olympics. 

The lodestar, given human form as Kim II Sung. 

Kim was beset by illness: epilepsy, diabetes, and diseases relating to heavy drinking 
and smoking were all routinely mentioned by observers, although since state media 
showed him only in still photographs, determining much about his health was never 
easy. Although he disappeared from view in August, it was only a month later, when 
he failed to attend a military parade to mark 60 years of the state's existence, that 
rumors multiplied. 

http://news.bbc.co.uk/1/hi/world/asia-pacific/7930775.stm. 
http://web.archive.org/web/20160304074646/http://www.huffingtonpost.com/2009/ 
06/01/kim-jongun-north-koreas-k_n_210065.html. 
http://english.chosun.com/site/data/html_dir/2009/06/19/2009061900402.html. 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-asia-pacific- 11417016. 

“Unhasu” also signifies the Milky Way. 

Conducted by the South Korean Myung-whun Chung (b. 1953), former music 
director of the Paris Opera and, since 2005, principal conductor of the Seoul 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The Paris performance was planned to coincide with Kim 
Jong Il’s seventieth birthday in February, although, following Kim's death, it was post- 
poned until March. 
https://www.reuters.com/article/us-north-tapshoes-idUSTRE7504F520110601. 
Changgun marks the commander-in-chief, hence the highest general; taejang is 
a run-of-the-mill general. While changgun initially referred to Kim II Sung as the 
“Great General,” when he became leader (as suryéng), Kim Jong I] became changgun. 
Cathcart usefully explores how Kim Jong Un images his grandfather, and the syn- 
drome this entails (2017, 6-13). 

http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Qy_zG8U4E3Y. 

The group, performing “Oiingiim pyéngchang; featured in two KCNA reports, 
on February 13 and March 3, 2012. See, also, http://www.buzzfeed.com/ 
whitneyjefferson/north-korea-celebrates-the-life-of-kim-jong-il-wit?utm_term=. 
dnjJjKn9bWx#.ewmS5avoD9r, and http://www.digitaljournal.com/article/319839. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=bx9ZM 1 Xf980. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=i-spOplalKI. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=sPPoD4eVrIM. 

The escalating “vile and violent blood-lust” rhetoric of the time has been discussed by 
Foster-Carter (2012). 

The outline of the Korean peninsula is today routinely imagined as a tiger. Until the 
1980s, it tended to be regarded as outlining a rabbit but, given the tiger economy of 
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South Korea and the weaponry of North Korea, this is no longer considered appro- 
priate on either side of the DMZ. 

kena.co.jp, April 26, 2012, cited at http://www.northkoreatech.org/2012/04/25/more- 
anti-lee-vitriol-and-a-song (now deleted). 

Kukka does come once, but taeguk appears in the first stanza. The commentator Shuan 
Sim seems to have first suggested the downgrade; see https://www.theatlantic.com/ 
international/archive/2012/07/kim-jong-uns-official-new-theme-song-translated/ 
259475/. 

Chénman, used to signify the total population. 

The 1985 yearbook reports on the activities of state yesuldan in each province and in 
the cities of Pyongyang, Nampo, Kaesong, and Chongjin; the Kaeséng yesuldan, to 
cite one, gave one performance every second month. 

See Stephen Haggard and Marcus Noland, “The winter of their discon- 
tent: Pyongyang attacks the market,’ Peterson Institute for International 
Economics: Policy Brief, January 10, 2010, http://www.iie.com/publications/pb/ 
pb10-01.pdf. Also, Audrey Abrahamian, Geoffrey K. See, and Wang Xingyu, 
“The ABCs of North Korea’s SEZs,” US-Korea Institute at SAIS, 2014, http://www. 
uskoreainstitute.org/wp-content/uploads/pdf/Abrahamian-SEZs-14-1118-HQ- 
Print.pdf. 

At http://freemuse.org/freemuseArchives/freerip/freemuse.org/sw18963.html. See 
also “Guitar diplomacy,’ in Songlines 46 (September/October 2007), 17. 

See also “Kiimsénghagwon ti tokch'ang kasu, pungny6k wi postt’tireida twoeda,” 
Minjog21, at http://www.minjog21.com/news/articlePrint.html¢?idxno=5370, and 
Pekka Korhonen’s discography of Unhasu, at http://unhasu.wordpress.com. 

Violinist Chong Sonyong, bass Kim Kyéngho, and concert master Mun Kyoéngjin. To 
date, the most comprehensive discussion is by Korhonen and Koid] (2018). 
http://www.allkpop.com/article/2011/11/north-korean-celebrities-are-struggling- 
because-of-the-hallyu-wave, citing a report from Radio Free Asia. 

See, for example, Hassig and Oh (2015, 111-15), and Robert Boynton’s report in The 
Atlantic, “North Korea's digital underground” (2011), http://www.theatlantic.com/mag- 
azine/archive/2011/04/north-koreas-digital-underground/308414/, and http://www. 
vice.com/en_us/article/7x9x8d/north-koreas-secret-weapon-is-terrible-synth-pop. 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-Eq2g-be9mce. 

See, for example, the memoirs of the director-and-actress couple Shin and Choe 
(Shin 1988; Shin and Choe 1994). 

In addition to printing photographs of Kim II Sung and Kim Jong II at events, Choson 
umak ry6ngam, music yearbooks in the 1980s and 1990s, detail events attended by 
the leaders during the preceding year before discussing anything else. 

I have not included a photograph of Moranbong here; at the time of writing, their 
video clips are readily available online. 

This term was regularly used for late 1990s South Korean pop bands such as FinK.L, 
and usefully allows “cute” to be distinguished from “sexy” in a way that does not dis- 
turb North Korea’s social conservatism. 
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Moranbong has to date been explored mostly by journalists and in online articles. See 
Chon Hyonshik 2015, 594-614, for a comprehensive list of Korean articles and Lim 
2017, 609-12, for English-language sources. 

The same applies to Unhasu and Samjiyon and, indeed, music students sent abroad 
predominantly train in the Western art music tradition. 

Their take on “El Condor Pasa,” readily available online, offers a good compar- 
ison: white dresses, foregrounded soloists, and a curtain hiding drums, guitars, and 
other accompanists. 

At http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=wdf00H7AuP4. Note that although the French 
title is given, the Korean surtitle is “Na wi kil” (“My Way”). 

Ana Maria Ochoa Gautier (2014, 2015) has noted that sound, or the enforced absence 
of sound (that is, silence) can contribute to violence. Equally, then, the public sound- 
scape of Pyongyang, with the ever-present broadcasts of songs, can be considered as 
violence. 

Vinalon is a synthetic material invented in North Korea and associated with Kim Jong 
Il, because he frequently wore jackets made from it. It is an everyday fabric, marking 
industrialism as socialist everyday life, as the title to Chapter 6 in Heroes and Toilers 
(Kim Cheehyung 2018) has it. One song associated with the Unhasu orchestra was 
“Pinallon samcholli/3000 Li of Vinalon,’ written in 2010 by An Chéngho to lyrics by 
Yun Tugun. 

For example, https://www.washingtonpost.com/world/asia_pacific/ 
south-korea- went- gaga- over-a-north-korean-singer- just-wait- until-the- 
rest-arrive/2018/01/22/ecf39004- ff7e- 11e7-93f5-53a3a47824e8_ story. 
html?noredirect=on&utm_term=.48b78c23b2ca, and _ http://www.newsweek.com/ 
north-korea-sent-ex-pop-star-south-distraction-strategy-report-794803. 

Jane Chung, “North Korean orchestra serenades South Koreans amid protest, 
Reuters, February 8, 2018, at https://www.reuters.com/article/us-olympics-2018- 
northkorea-orchestra/north-korean-orchestra-serenades-south-koreans-amid- 
protest-idUSKBN1FS1Z6. See also Amy Qin, “North Korean orchestra gives an 
emotional concert in the South, New York Times, February 8, 2018, at http://www. 
nytimes.com/2018/02/08/world/asia/north-korea-orchestra-olympics.html, and 
Vincent van Gogh, “K-pop star performs with North Korean Samjiyon Orchestra,” 
Korea Times, February 11, 2018, at http://www.koreatimes.co.kr/www/art/2018/02/ 
690_244030.html. 

Originally created by the Irish-Norwegian duo Secret Garden, Josh Groban’s 2003 re- 
cording is perhaps the most popular version in much of the world, although Westlife’s 
2005 version is better known in Britain. 

For an (earlier) English-language account of Girls’ Generation, see Epstein 2015. 
Videos are at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=3fbnmTi9aKw and https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=G_cxrcB71r4. 

One visitor to Pyongyang that spring, however, tells me Red Velvet’s songs were circu- 
lating there, and South Korean television did broadcast their performances in Pyongyang. 
See _https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=nzbDd_MFa6k, _https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?¢v=z-g_bAsndgE, and https://www.youtube.com/watch¢v=XojMcePZKDI. 
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human rights, 2 

“Hung taryong, folk song, 60 

“Huingboga/Story of Two Brothers,” 
pansori repertoire, 153 

Hurok, Sol, 210 

Hwang Chinyéng, composer, 245 

“Hwahwan chinjonggok/ Music for Laying 
Wreaths, 174 

“Hwanggtimsan paek toraji/ White 


Bellflower on Hwanggtm Mountain,’ 


composition, 98-99 
“Hwanyonggok/ Welcome Music,” 174 
hyangto (native [culture]), 36 
“Hyangto/Birthplace,” symphonic 
poem, 17 
hyokshinsong (innovation), 222 
Hyémnyulsa, theater, 149, 209, 297n39 
Hyon Songw6l, singer, 264, 266 
hyongshik (set form), 164 
hyongmyong (revolutionary), 12, 13, 21, 
32, 213 
hyéngmyong kayo (revolutionary song), 6, 
13, 17, 28, 107, 255-57, 269n8 
hyéngmyong kaguk (revolutionary opera), 
4, 6, 12, 16, 24, 30, 62, 66, 83-84, 
88, 89, 94, 101-79, 183-88, 193-96, 
206-07, 212-14, 216, 224, 229, 236, 
242, 263, 280n44 


“I pungjin sewol/These Troubles Times,” 
song, 22 

ilmu (line dance), 204-05 

“Ilption tanshim pulgun matim kanjik 
hamnida/1 Will Keep My Red Spirit 
Single-Heartedly,’ song, 146-47, 
165-66, 213, 229 


“Inchon haengjingok/Foundation March 
for Inchon,” song, 17 

Independence Club (Tongnip 
hydphoe), 104 

“Inmin haengjaengga/Song of People’s 
Resistance,’ 27 

inmin paeu (people’ artist), 16, 21, 29, 
30, 33, 44, 152, 183, 211, 228, 229, 
270n15, 281n10 

inminsong (people's life), 163 

inmin yesulga. See inmin paeu 

“Inmin yugy6ktae/People’s 
Revolutionaries,” opera, 148 

intangible cultural heritage, 38, 55, 
56, 65, 71, 90, 202, 204, 210, 261, 
282n12, 282n15 

“Internationale, The,’ 28, 174 

Isang Yun Music Research Institute (Yun 
Isang imak yorguso), 3, 24, 52, 150, 
152, 161, 221, 231 

Ishii, Baku (J.), dancer, 207-08 


Jahn, Friedrich, 175-76 
Japan, 40, 56, 67, 76, 91, 94, 152, 175, 
184-87, 195, 207-10, 222-24, 
228-32, 243, 251,259 
Korea as colony of, 4—7, 12, 14, 18-19, 
21-26, 29-31, 44, 49, 64, 104-05, 
109-37, 140-42, 156-59, 205, 215-16 
Osaka, 5, 22, 231, 235 
Tokyo, 5, 21-27, 148, 253-54 
Jiang Qing (C.), 135-36 
jigsaw, 1, 3, 45, 267 
Jo Chong Mi, singer, 183 
Jongettes, The, 255 
Jon Hye Yong, singer, 183 
juche, 8, 9, 11, 21, 38, 45, 51, 101, 102-08, 
116, 120-24, 135, 139-44, 150, 151, 
154, 157, 162, 164, 172, 177, 182, 
185, 188-90, 196, 211-14, 222, 
238-39, 247 
Juche Tower, 182 
juche voice, 51, 107, 114, 121, 150, 163, 
265, 284n9 


kaburenjo (J. courtesan), 131 

kaeryang (improve/reform), 6, 43 

kaeryang akki (improved/reformed 
instrument), 43-45, 52 


Kaesong, 24, 56, 131, 282n21, 
284n12, 303n35 

kagiik (sung theater/opera), 101, 156, 
159. See also hyéngmyoéng kaguik; 
minjok kagiik 

kahyongum (zither), 72, 76 

kalgo (drum), 92 

Kang Hongshil, singer and director, 12 

Kang Kichang, composer, 229 

Kang Pansok, mother of Kim II Sung, 18, 
114, 213 

Kang Yongg6l, composer, 224 

“Kang konno maiires6 saenorae 
tiillyoonda/A New Song Flows out of 
the Village across the River,’ opera, 
151,153 

“Kanggangsuwollae,’ folk song and 
dance, 40 

Kangs6 tomb complex, 232 

Kangson steel mill, 33, 196, 214 

“Kangson ti noiil/Labor of Kangs6on,’ 
song and dance, 196, 214 

“Kantin kil/The Way to Go,’ song, 24 

kasa (lyric song), 155 

Kaya, tribal federation, 76 

kayagum (zither), 44, 50, 51, 54, 67, 
69-70, 72, 74-78, 79, 85, 95, 96- 
97, 117, 276n3, 281n2, 281n10, 
282n12, 300n35 

kayagtim pyongchang (song-with-zither 
genre), 74-75 

Kazakhstan, 46, 297n43 

Khachaturian, Aram, 27, 99, 144 

Khrushchev, Nikita, 33, 242, 300n2 

“K ich'um/Dance of Winnowing, 213 

Kim Chaeson, lyricist, 245 

Kim Changg6l, composer, 237 

“Kim changgun ti hoso pattiilgo/ Accepting 
General Kim’s Petition,” song, 27 

“Kim changguntul ttartija/Following 
General Kim,” opera, 152 

Kim Chiangjo, musician, 76 

Kim Ch’iangman, speechwriter, 45, 140, 
143, 276n6 

Kim Chinmyong, singer, 151, 275n39 

Kim Chéngchil, son of Kim Jong II, 253 

“Kim Chongil tongji ti norae/Song of Dear 
Comrade Kim Jong Il? 174 

Kim Chéngnam, son of Kim Jong II, 253 
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Kim Chonhting, dancer and musician, 205 

Kim Hoeil, train engineer, 33, 177, 247 

Kim Hyongjik, father of Kim Il Sung, 13, 
17,114 

“Kim Ilsong changgun ti norae/Song of 
General Kim II Sung,” 13-16, 30, 60, 
174, 255, 269n9, 273n52 

“Kim Ilséng wonsunim manse/Long 
Live Great General Kim II Sung,” 
song, 21 

Kim II Sung Square, 181 

Kim II Sung prize, 16, 21, 155, 157, 270n15 

Kim Inshik, violinist and composer, 
19,215 

Kim Jong Suk, first wife of Kim II Sung, 
213, 224, 227, 249 

Kim Kilhak, composer, 227-29 

Kim Kilhwa, musician, 89, 94, 96-98 

Kim Kisu, musician, composer, 78-79 

Kim Mini, composer, 126-27 

Kim Munhyék, lyricist, 257 

Kim Oksong, composer, 28-29, 32, 148, 
223, 224 

Kim Ponggi, luthier, 71 

Kim Sohiii, pansori singer, 171-72 

Kim Songgu, script writer, 12 

Kim Songju, name of Kim I] Sung, 
18, 117 

Kim Sunnam, composer, 27, 34, 
148, 272n42 

Kim Tubong, linguist and scholar, 140 

Kim Tukkyun, musicologist, 44 

Kim Won’gyun, composer, 14-17, 26, 
32-33, 146, 159, 161, 212, 217, 221, 
223, 255, 262, 266, 270n14, 282n2, 
284n7, 300n35 

Kim Won’gyun University of Music, 
270n16. See also Pyongyang Music 
and Dance College 

Kim Yongdo, composer, 12 

Kim Yonggyu, composer, 147, 228-29 

Kim Yongsam, South Korean 
president, 182 

Kim Yongshil, composer, 70 

Kim Yongs6n, composer, 236 

Kim Yongsuk, dancer, 205 

Kim Yongyu, composer, 224, 229 

Kim Yunbong, composer, 147, 224 

“Kinari, composition, 87 
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kisaeng (courtesan), 22, 36, 39, 44, 74, 130, 
149, 154, 206, 209, 287n43 
chohap (courtesan society), 131 
Chos6n miin pogam (Handbook of 
Korean Beautiful Women), 131 
kwonbon, courtesan training institute, 131 
“Kkal ch'um;? knife/sword dance, 210 
“Kkot pantin chonsalli/The Flower Seller of 
Chénsan Village,” dance, 155 
“Kkot pantin chony6/The Flower Girl? 
revolutionary opera, 30, 109, 123-33, 
136-39, 146, 147, 154, 155, 161, 165, 
167-68, 175, 183, 194, 195, 206, 213, 
229-30, 234, 290n28 
kkiilsori (sliding tone), 58, 85 
kkiingi (staccato), 58 
“Kkungniri/Song of Banging,’ folk song, 42 
kkwaenggwari (small gong), 90, 92, 93 
Ko Suyéng, composer, 236 
Ko Yonghti, consort to Kim Jong I, 253 
Kogury6, kingdom, 69, 73, 94, 232, 
282n11, 283n28, 284n12 
kohyang (hometown), 35, 112, 132, 231 
“Kohyang tii pom/Hometown Spring,” 
song, 25 
Kojong, King, 209 
kémungo (zither), 69-79, 281n2, 282n11 
“Konan ti haenggun/March of Trouble,’ 
music and dance work, 31-32, 214 
Kong Yongsong, composer, 65-66 
konghu (harp), 48, 79 
konghun paeu (merit artist), 21, 29, 33, 44, 
87, 97, 152, 165, 183, 216-17, 228, 
229, 266, 281n10 
konghun yesulga. See konghun paeu 
“Konguk haengjingok/Foundation March 
for the Nation,” 27 
Korea Artista Proleta Federacio (KAPF), 
24, 142 
Korea Today, 192, 251, 252 
Korean Artists’ Union (Choson yesul 
chong tongmaeng), 24 
Korean Central News Agency, 42, 195, 
253, 256-58 
Korean Composers’ Union (Chos6n 
chakkokka tongmaeng), 35, 150, 
216, 269n3 


Korean Dance Art Association (Chos6n 
muyong yesul hyéphoe), 297n42 
Korean Dance Union (Chosén muyong 
tongmaeng), 46 
Korean Musicians Union (Chos6n 
timakka tongmaeng), 24, 228, 269n3 
Korean National Instrument 
Reconstruction Enterprise (Chos6n 
minjok akki kaejo sadp), 276n4 
Korean People’s Army Ensemble (Chosén 
inmin’gun hyépchudan), 30, 109, 121, 
216, 249 
Korean War, 6, 18, 21, 24, 28, 33, 41-44, 
67, 110, 115, 121, 134-38, 156-57, 
174, 182, 221-22, 227-29, 232-34, 
247, 256, 271n35, 273n48, 
281n10, 299n27 
Korean Workers Party, 6, 14, 20, 31, 43, 
102-05, 120, 140, 146-47, 164, 179, 
182, 185, 188, 192, 196-97, 200, 
222, 244, 246-49, 252, 258, 264-66, 
276n7, 283n2, 284n3, 289n16, 
289n25, 293n21, 300n1 
Korpurkultur, 176, 188 
Koryo, Korean dynasty, 24, 39, 56, 282n21 
Koryo Tours, x, 108, 284n12, 294n7 
Kory6sa (History of the Kory6 
Dynasty), 82 
koto (J. zither), 76, 276n3 
K-pop, 5, 260-61, 263, 266-67, 304n54 
GFriend, 263 
Girls Generation, 263, 266-67 
Red Velvet, 267 
Krasin, Boris, 34-35 
Kreisler, Fritz, 53, 85, 283n25 
“Kit midiim hanaimyon/As You Trust Me 
So, song, 246 
Ku Stinghae, composer, 237 
“Kiidaebakke ne mollara/Only You 
I Know,’ song, 246 
kugak (traditional music), 5, 278n14 
kugakki (traditional music 
instrument), 43 
Kugo munbop (Korean grammar), 105 
kukka (nation), 257, 288n11, 303n33 
kullim sori (trill), 58, 85 
Kulldja, party organ, 196 


Kimgang, Mount, 31, 134, 224 

“Kumgangsan ti norae/The Song of Mount 
Kumgang,’ revolutionary opera, 109, 
133-34, 137-39, 146, 265 

kunggul chae, drum stick, 91-92, 209 

kusong (composition), 222 

Kwangju massacre, 235-36, 299n32 

Kwangmudae, theater, 149, 297n39 

Kwangmyongsong (Bright Star), satellite, 
11, 264 

kyemy6njo, “minor” mode, 38, 85 

kyestingsong (inheritance), 222 

“Kyoljon ui killo/Road to the Decisive 
Battle,” song and composition, 
224, 226 

kyong timak (light music), 67, 226, 243 

“Kyongchuk/Celebration, composition, 55 

Kyongju, 75 

Kyongsang, 28, 29 

ky6po sstigi (grace note), 58 

Kyrgyzstan, 46, 277n11, 290n35 


Laban, Rudolf, 176, 194, 207, 293n14. See 
also Labanotation 

Laibach, Slovenian band, 148, 
282n14, 300n37 

Lee Sun-hee, singer, 267 

leitmotif, 164-67, 175, 230 

Lenin, Vladimir, 14, 20, 46, 145, 175, 182, 
184, 222 

Lévi-Strauss, Claude, 191 

Li Chaerin, lyricist, 245 

Liszt, Franz, 216 

Liu Tianhua (C.), 46-48 

Lloyd Weber, Andrew, 260, 266 

“Longjiang song/Ode to Dragon River” 
(C.), model work, 155-56 

Lunacharsky, Anatoly, 20, 27, 145 

Lyadoy, Anatoly, 216 

lyricism, in singing, 39-40, 52, 61, 72, 121, 
163, 233 


MacArthur, General, 17 

Maceda, José, 232 

Manchuria, 5, 14, 18, 22, 26-30, 67, 104, 
110-11, 114, 117-18, 136, 157, 175, 
182, 225, 282n15, 284n4, 285n29 
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Man’gyongdae, Kim II Sung’s birthplace, 
18, 42, 114, 157, 288n2 
Mansudae, hill/district, 182, 286n37 
Mansudae Art Troupe (Mansudae 
yesuldan), 109, 182-83, 195, 212, 229, 
243, 255, 259, 284n17 
Mansudae Creative Company 
(Mansudae changjaksa), 41, 275n90 
Mansudae Stadium, 186 
Mao Zedong, 34-35, 45, 47-48, 51, 103, 
106, 137, 143-44, 222, 245 
march of suffering (konan ti haenggun), 
187, 248, 252, 261 
Marx, Karl, 103, 141-42, 151, 182, 
271n25, 277n9 
Mass Line (C.), campaign, 33 
massovaya persnya, Soviet mass songs, 14 
mass performance spectacles, 4, 6, 175-79, 
181-89, 198, 208, 241 
backdrops to, 186 
mausoleum, to Kim II Sung, 174, 249 
May Day Stadium (Rungnado), 186 
Meiji Restoration (J.), 5,278n14 
metallo di voce, vocal technique, 114 
“Millima iyagi hara/Oh! Tell the Forest,” 
revolutionary opera, 24, 109, 
133-39, 146, 155-56, 162, 165, 216, 
229, 284n16 
“Millimi sélleinda/Forests Sway,’ song, 251 
mingan timak. See minsok timak 
minjok (national/the people), 235 
minjok akki (national instrument), 6, 43 
minjok kagiik (national opera), 12, 67, 
101, 150, 154, 168, 172, 202, 291n41 
minjok kiak (national instrumental 
music), 79, 218 
minjok chuui (national/nationalism), 
24, 45, 103, 141-42, 208, 211, 276n1 
minjok muyong (national dance), 195, 
206, 213 
minjok timak (national music), 53 
“Minjokkwa tinmyo6ng/Nation and 
Destiny,’ film series, 136, 234 
Minsaengdan incident, 104, 110 
minsok ch'um/muyong (folk dance), 207 
minsok timak (folk music), 37 
minyo. See folk song 
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“Moksanggok/Silent Prayer Music,’ 174 

Mongolia, 80, 109, 195 

monochromaticism, in cultural 
production, 2, 31, 32, 179, 238 

Monument to Party Founding, 182, 
293n21, 294n3 

Moon Jae-in, South Korean 
president, 267 

Moranbong (Peony Hill), 17, 18, 117 

Moranbong, band, 4, 227, 260, 262-65 

“Moranbong/Moran Hill? song, 41 

More, Thomas, 4. See also utopia 

mosaic, 186, 249 

Moscow. See Soviet Union 

“Mosijiil samilpo ui meari/The 
Unforgettable Echo over Lake 
Samilpo,” song, 224 

“Moskau,” song and dance, 261 

Mount Kimgang (Diamond Mountain), 
31, 224 

Mount Paektu (White Peak Mountain), 22, 
29-30, 31-32, 110, 112, 118, 132, 188, 
213, 221, 224, 227, 249, 251, 256-59, 
273n49, 285n28, 286n29 

Mount Taes6ng Revolutionary Martyrs’ 
Cemetery (Taeséngsan hyéngmyong 
ryOlsarting), 21 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 216, 218 

“Mugunghwa kkot sujon/Rose of Sharon 
Flower Battle, opera, 154 

“Mulleya/Spinning Wheel, folk song, 41 

Mun Kiclvang, lyricist, 247 

munbaeju, distilled liquor, 116 

“Mungyong kogae/Murgyong Pass,’ song, 
composition, 227 

munyebu, artist agencies, 21 

“Munyo ch'um/Dance of the Female 
Shaman,’ 206 

Muradeli, Vano, 144 

Museum of the Revolution, 182 

musicals (as films), 163 

Mussorgsky, Modest, 125, 128, 216 

“Muyongsu ti chamdwin ttal/The Dancer’s 
Faithful Daughter,’ music and dance 
work, 58 

“My Way,’ 263 


“Na ti ttang, na ti minjogiyé/My Land, My 
People,’ cantata, 236-39 


“Nae kohyang/My Hometown; film, 12, 
14, 129, 132, 234, 295n22 

“Nae kohyang tii chongdiin chip/ Affection 
for My Hometown House,’ song, 21 

“Nae nara chaeillo choha/My Country Is 
the Best,’ song, 234 

“Nagaja Chos6na/Let Korea Advance,’ 
song, 255 

“Nagitine/Wayfarer, song, 231 

“Nagwon ti norae/Song of Paradise,’ 
music and dance work, 31-32, 157 

nallari (shawm), 55 

“Namgang maiil ry6séngdil/ The Heroines 
of South River Village,” revolutionary 
opera, 156 

Namwon, 172, 202 

“Nantin aranne/1 Know It Now, song, 256 

National Arts Theater (Kungnip yesul 

kukchang), 30, 150, 152, 216, 

228, 281n10 

National Gugak Center (Kungnip 

kugagwon), Seoul, x, 65, 94, 204 

National Instrument Construction Study 

Institute (Kungnip akki chejak 

yon’guso), 44 

National Instrument Reforming 

Collective (Minjok akki kaeryang 

sadpkwa), 43, 84 

National Music Investigation 

Committee (Kukche minjok tmak 

simsawiwon), 44, 95 

National Music Study Institute (Minjok 

timak yorguso), 43, 44, 55, 276n4 

national opera. See minjok kaguik 

National People’s Arts Theater (Kungnip 

minjok yesul kiikchang). See 

National Arts Theater 

National Philharmonic Orchestra 

(Kungnip kyohyang aktan), 216, 

272n45, 289n16 

National Traditional Music Orchestra 

(Kungnip kugak kwanhyon 

aktan), 282n16 

Nazism, 176, 184, 208 

New York Times, 108-09, 265, 

299n23, 304n54 

Nie Er (C.), 28 

nihilism, 73, 146, 205 

Nijinsky, Vaslav, 194 


“Nilliriya, folk song, 36, 42 

“Nimeng song/Ode to Nimeng Mountain” 
(C.), model work, 155 

Nipponophone (J.), record label, 21-22 

Nixon, Richard, 135 

“Nodong kyegtipmmul/The Worker's 
Proletariat? 159-60 

“Nodul kangby6n/Nodil Riverside,’ folk 
song, 40 

“Nodtl kangby6énes6/Nodil Riverside,’ 
music and dance work, 207 

nongak (percussion band genre), 55-56, 
60, 90-91, 209, 261, 278n23, 297n40 

“Nongbuga/ Farming Song,’ folk song, 35, 
40, 60, 201, 203, 274n66, 279n23 

nonghyon (vibrato), 54, 58, 85, 96 

nongiim. See nonghyon 

North Korean Literature and Arts Union 
(Puk Chosén munhwa yesulchong 
tongmaeng), 141 

North Korean Theater Troupe (Puk 
Chos6n Kagtktan), 109 

“Noiil pikkin padaga/ Looking Out to Sea,’ 
song, 224, 226 

“Nuni naerinda/Spring Falls,’ song and 
dance, 22-23, 129, 213, 227, 234 

“Nyéséng hyongmyéngga/Song of the 
Revolutionary Women,” opera, 154 


oboe, 55, 57-58, 62, 239, 279n27. See 
also piri 

“Oh My Darling Clementine,’ 127, 168 

Old Korean Music Research Institute 
(Chos6n kojon tmak yénguso), 
150, 152 

Olympic Games, 4, 175, 176, 185, 208, 235, 
246, 247, 260, 266, 302n13, 304n54 

Om Hajin, composer, 30, 39 

ongnyugtim (harp zither), 50, 67, 89, 
93-99, 130, 132, 157, 168-69, 
218, 298n15 

on-the-spot guidance, 160, 196, 214, 245, 
247, 263 

opera (Western), 101, 147, 148, 150, 151, 
163, 283n1. See also hyongmyéng 
kagitk; kagtik; minjok kagtik 

ornamentation, 37, 65 

Orwell, George, 176 

Osipov, Nikolai, 46 
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Ottoman, 56 
étingim (plucked lute), 52, 88, 188, 
255, 302n26 


“Paebaengi kut/Ritual for Paebaengi, 
narrative song, 149 

paehap kwanhyonak, orchestration 
combining national and Western 
instruments, 51, 66 

Paek Kosan, composer, 224, 228 

Paek Namun, historian and 
economist, 140 

Paek Uyong, composer, 215 

Paekche, kingdom, 94 

Paekhak, dance notation software, 
192, 198 

“Paektusan/Mount Paektu,” poem and 
song, 29, 228 

pak (clappers), 72, 233, 237 

Pak Changok, writer, 34 

Pak Chinguk, composer, 246 

Pak Honyéng, politician, 33 

“Pak Hy6nchon; dance, 211 

Pak Hyons6p, musicologist, 95 

Pak Minhyok, composer, 224-25, 228 

Pak Mujun, composer, 30 

Pak Seyong, lyricist, 14 

Pak Songok, musician, 71 

Pak Tongshil, singer, 152, 281n10, 291n55 

“Palgtin taeyang arae-es6/Raise the Red 
Sun, opera, 157 

“Palkériim/Footsteps, song, 252-55 

“Panga taryong, folk song, 60 

“Pangapsumnida/We Are Glad,” song, 
245-46, 266 

pangchang (offstage chorus), 102, 116, 121, 
126, 133, 159-63, 168, 172, 285n24, 
292n1, 292n2 

“Pangmonggongi pulgtin matim/The Red- 
Minded Carpenter; composition, 87 

“Pangnangin iti sortim/Sadness of the 
Vagabond,’ dance, 206 

panoramas, 176-78, 186-88 

pansori (epic storytelling through 
song), 3, 44, 74, 101, 107, 149-54, 
162, 168, 169, 172, 201, 274n66, 
274n74, 279n23, 279n31, 281n3, 
281n10, 283n1, 290n35, 290n39, 
291n50, 293n5 
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para (cymbals), 93 

Park Chung Hee, South Korean president, 
104, 234 

patang (characteristic features), 106, 
164-65, 191, 222, 293n5 

patriarchy, 114, 137-39. See also heroes 

People’s Grand Study House, 181, 183 

people’s opera. See minjok kagiik 

Peri, Jacopo, 101 

“Pi pada/Sea of Blood,’ revolutionary 
opera, film and symphony, 24, 84, 
87, 108-28, 130, 135-40, 145-49, 
155-57, 159-66, 175, 178, 187, 193, 
195, 212-13, 229-30, 234, 286n33, 
288n8, 289n28 

“Pi padaga; song, 162, 165, 213, 229 

piano, 21, 51, 56, 67, 97, 99, 195, 215, 217, 
224, 231-32, 276n3, 283n36 

Picasso, Pablo, 210 

piccolo, 64-65, 280n39 

pipia (lute), 79, 88, 283n28 

piri (oboe), 54, 58, 61-63, 67, 79, 128, 132, 
157, 280n37 

Plato, 20, 144 

Pochénbo, revolutionary site, 29, 32, 110 

Pochonbo Electronic Ensemble, 4, 243-51, 
258, 264, 266, 294n5 

“Poksu ui norae/Song of Revenge,” 24-25 

Poland, 195, 298n22 

Polydor, record label, 21 

“Pom norae/Spring Song,’ 21 

“Pongsonhwa/Balsam Flower,’ song, 22 

“Powi s6mmyél ui norae/Song of the 
Crushing Defeat Siege,’ 24 

“Ppokkugi/Cuckoo, song, 251 

Pravda, 144, 242 

Prokofiev, Sergei, 144 

“Prosperous Juche Korea,” mass 
spectacle, 185 

Proulx, Annie, 281n49 

“Puchae chum/Fan Dance,’ 122-23, 206, 
209, 213 

puk (barrel drum), 90-92 

“Puk chum/Drum Dance, 209 

“Pulgasari; film, 136 

pulmyol (immortal), 17, 30, 108, 110, 113, 
120, 249, 270n18 

pungmul. See nongak 


pungnyu (literati music genre), 61 

“Purtin podtinamu/Green Willow, song, 267 

Pusan, 148, 232, 251 

Pyeongchang, site of 2018 Winter Olympic 
Games, 4, 246, 260, 266, 302n13 

pyongjin, economic policy, 257, 266 

pyongjo, mode, 38, 85, 297n2 

pyongok (arrangement), 222 

Pyongyang, ix, 1-5, 8, 11-21, 24, 26-35, 
39-48, 51, 55, 68-74, 77-80, 83-84, 
92-94, 101, 104-05, 108, 114, 117, 
122, 127, 131, 134, 138, 140, 142, 144, 
148, 152, 155, 174, 178, 181-83, 192, 
207, 210-12, 215-16, 225, 228-31, 
234-39, 243, 249-51, 254, 258, 261, 
264, 267 

Pyongyang Arts Troupe (Pyongyang 
Yesultan), 109 

Pyongyang Grand Theater, 17, 108, 111, 
125, 155 
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